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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


HineLisH students of Comparative Philology have 
for some time felt the need of a manual which 
should exhibit, in a concise form, the main results 
of modern research and the application of modern 
method, as bearing upon the scientific grammar 
of Greek and Latin. Much has been already done 
for us by Messrs. King and Cookson in their 
valuable work entitled Sounds and Inflexions in 
Greek and Latin (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1888). 
M. Henry’s volume, no doubt, presents many of 
the same facts as Messrs. King and Cookson’s 
book; but it is considerably shorter, it is cast in 
a different mould, and it has a shghtly dissimilar 
aim. It is, in the strict. sense of the term, a 
Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin, and 
treats of nothing extraneous to its theme. The 


luminousness of arrangement, the clearness of 
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exposition, and the general mastery of the subject 
which it displays are fully worthy of the distin- 
guished and original scholar whose name is so 
honourably known in connexion with this branch 
of philology. 


HENRY NETTLESHIP. 


OXFORD, 
Jan, 14th, 1890. 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACH. 


ΤῊΒ following work is a translation of Professor Victor 
Henry’s Précis de Grammaire Comparée du Grec et du Latin. 
The translation was undertaken by me mainly at the sugges- 
tion of Professor Nettleship and Professor Sayce, and with the 
full approval of the author, in the hope that, in the paucity of 
English books containing the results of the latest researches in 
Comparative Philology in regard to Greek and Latin, a trans- 
lation of a work in which these were lucidly set forth by one 
of the acknowledged masters of the science might be of use to 
English students. 

The translation has been made from the second and re- 
vised edition of the original. It contains also various later 
corrections and additions by the author, e.g. p. 119 note 
(ἐγνώσθης), Ὁ. 131 {(πειστήρ), etc.; some additions by the author 
have also been inserted in the Bibliography. <A few slight 
modifications and additions have been made, in order to adapt 
the work more directly to the requirements of English students. 
Thus in the Bibliography, English translations of German books 
have been substituted for French translations. Again, in the 
original, the explanations of pronunciation and illustrations of 
phonetic phenomena were mainly given through the medium of 
Hrench examples; in a few such cases, mainly those connected 
with pronunciation, English examples have been substituted 
jointly by the author and myself, e.g. pp. 18, 21, etc.; in 
others, at the author’s suggestion, I have added corresponding 
English examples within square brackets, e.g. pp. 830 note, 54 
note, 185 note, etc. So also, when German words cognate to 
Latin and Greek have been given as illustrations, the corre- 


sponding English words have sometimes been added in brackets, 
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when these could be given with certainty, e.g. pp. 68, 73, etc. 
In a few cases references have been added to English books 
bearing on the subject under discussion, e.g. pp. 76 note, 186 
note, 276 note, etc.; a few additional English books have 
also been mentioned in the Bibliography. All such additions by 
the translator have been placed within square brackets; none 
have been inserted without the author’s approval. 

In matters of terminology, it has been thought important not 
to confuse the English student by the introduction of fresh 
terms, where this could be avoided; accordingly, except in a few 
special cases where the author wished otherwise (e.g. in regard 
to vowel-gradation, p. 47 note 2), the usual English terminology 
has been adhered to, but attention has been drawn to the termi- 
nology of the original when divergent, and to that of other 
English books, when it seemed likely that the variations in the 
usage of English writers might cause perplexity to the beginner 
(6.7. p. 22 notes). 

I have to express my warm thanks to the author for reading 
the whole of the proof-sheets of this translation, and for much 
kind assistance; and to Professor Sayce, who, in the midst of 
his many labours, has been kind enough to read the greater part 
of the proof-sheets, and to make many valuable suggestions. I 
wish also to express my obligations to Professor Nettleship ; 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray, and Dr. Joseph Wright for some useful 
suggestions on points of terminology; and to my friend Mr. 
ὟΝ. Worrall for help in passing the proof-sheets of the intro- 
ductory matter through the press. But, while grateful to these 
gentlemen for their kind help, I must myself assume the sole 
responsibility for everything connected with the English form 
of this book. 

R. Τί ELLIOTT. 


OXFORD, 
Dec., 1889. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


Tus book contains the substance of four years’ lectures 
(1884-87), delivered on behalf of the Faculty of Letters of 
Douai. More than once, in the course of my lectures, I have 
had occasion to regret that the students had not in their hands 
some manual of comparative grammar, which might enable 
them, either to review ideas which they had imperfectly 
grasped, or to acquire by themselves those points which the 
abundance of material forced me to exclude from the year’s 
course. They at any rate had the opportunity of procuring 
the notes of preceding years; but even this precarious and 
insufficient resource was lacking to teachers outside, who often, 
for lack of books, treated wrongly or did not treat at all the 
questions proposed for their study. For the German works, 
in the first rank of which must be placed G. Meyer’s Greek 
Grammar, are scarcely accessible to most of them, and there is 
no French work or translation which puts within their reach 
the discoveries of the last ten years, which have been so fruitful 
for this science.t All these considerations, and, above all, the 
kind encouragement of MM. Bréal and Bergaigne, have in- 
duced me to attempt to fill up this gap. May the book, when 
once it has seen the light, prove to be not unworthy of the 
welcome that greeted it before its birth ! 

My main object being to write an elementary-work, I have 
scrupulously avoided controversy. As a general rule, on each 
question I have simply pointed out the solution which seems 
to me the best, without attacking, and sometimes without even 
mentioning, the others that have been offered. Many serious 

1 Texcept of course the dictionary of MM. Bréal and Bailly, which is 
not a grammar, and cannot take the place of one, and the second edition of 
M. 8. Reinach’s Manual (vol. ii.), in which comparative grammar naturally 


occupies only a limited space. 
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difficulties have been merely glanced at, some have been 
avoided, while points too uncertain have been passed over 
entirely ὦ in silence. At the risk of not doing justice to myself - 
in details, I have been obliged to resign myself to these 
sacrifices. Perhaps they have exceeded due limits; it is for 
my critics to warn me of this, and I defer to their judgment 
beforehand ; but honest and indulgent critics will do me the 
honour not to mistake my silence for ignorance. 

For the same reason, the reader must not expect to find in 
these pages any new idea or anything that has not previously 
been published. Their sole merit, if they have any, is that 
they have been kept fully in touch with the latest results of 
Indo-European philology; and I will disarm the reproach of 
plagiarism, which is made so lightly by certain critics, by 
stating frankly that 1 have not claimed to be doing original 
work, and that, if I have hardly ever referred to authorities, 
it has been for fear of overloading and complicating unduly 
a text the look of which already is not too attractive. In 
order to make up as far as possible for the lack of references, 
I insert after this preface a bibliography, containing a list of 
the works to which Tam most indebted. This list, incomplete 
as it is, will at the same time serve to indicate to students and 
teachers the books best calculated either to develop in them the 
taste for Comparative Philology in general, or to help them 
in working out more fully the particular points of knowledge 
which they have derived from my teaching." 

I must especially remind the latter class of persons that it 
would do them no good, and indeed would rather do them harm, 
Ὁ approach the study of comparative grammar without having 
irst fully mastered the elementary grammar of Greek and 
uatin. This being presupposed, I will invite the beginner to 
‘ead this grammar from beginning to end, omitting nothing, 
mut not stopping too long over passages which may seem to 
1m difficult or obscure; it is much more important at the 

1 With this object, I have included therein some works which do not 
elate strictly to the comparative grammar of Greek and Latin, but which 

have thought calculated to awaken in the mind of the beginner some 


‘eneral ideas on the evolution of language, or to provide him with terms of 
omparison drawn from the language which is familiar to him, 
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outset to gain a good general view than to understand every 
detail. But the second time it will be well for him to read 
‘with pen in hand, marking occasionally the essential points, 
and carefully verifying the numerous cross-references scattered 
throughout the work. Another method of working, no less 
profitable, but reserved for more advanced students, will be to 
read through the alphabetical indices, and, whenever any form 
at all unfamiliar strikes the eye, to seek the explanation of it 
in the body of the book. Lastly, it will be found useful to pre- 
pare any portion whatever of a Greek or Latin author, referring 
to the grammar for each of the etymological or grammatical 
forms there met with. This exercise has been regularly 
practised at my lectures, and has always yielded the best 
results. 

If the printing of such a work as the present did not involve 
quite enough difficulties in itself, I should have liked to dis- 
tinguish by two different kinds of type the fundamental facts, 
the retention of which is indispensable, from the host of 
secondary details for which an attentive reading will suffice. 
In this matter Iam forced to rely upon the discretion of the 
student, who will find therein scope for exercising and forming 
his judgment. I rely with more confidence on the tact and 
judgment of the teachers in our schools and colleges, for the 
selection of those elementary principles of comparative gram- 
mar- which may be introduced with profit into their own 
teaching. It is of course out of the question to teach even the 
outlines of philological methods to pupils in the lower forms. 
But if, in the course of an explanation, or during the correction 
of an exercise, the teacher finds an opportunity of introducing 
a certain, happy, and easily intelligible comparison, he will gain 
the advantage of satisfying the young mind, always eager for 
clear and logical explanations—and who can tell ?—perchance 
even of awakening, unknown to himself, some latent talent. 
The important point is, not to initiate the pupil into this or that 
detail, which will be forgotten as soon as learned, but to raise 
discreetly the veil of the sanctuary, and give him a brief 
glimpse of the beauty of this science, which is still too much 
ignored, and which, to borrow the words of one of its most 
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learned and sympathetic expounders,! “lying on the borders 
of the two great domains of motion and thought, connected 
with the natural sciences by its material element, sound, and 
with the moral sciences by its ultimate object, the expression 
of ideas, has its roots fixed in the field of natural history, while 
its blossoms expand into psychology.” 


V. HENRY. 
Dovat, June 5th, 1887. 


Who would have told me, at the time when I was writing 
these pages, that my dear master and friend, Abel Bergaigne, 
would not see the second edition of a work which his wishes 
had called forth and his kind influence had befriended ? Such 
as it is, since he was so indulgent as to deem it worthy of him, 
I dedicate it to his dearly loved memory, which will be reli- 
giously treasured by all those who have had the happiness of 
knowing him. He was one of those men whose mind and heart 
are so noble, that, even at the cost of the bitter pang of separa- 
tion, we can never cease to rejoice at having met them on our 
life’s pathway. 

This second edition does not differ materially from the first. 
I have corrected some mistakes, filled up some gaps, and cleared 
up some obscurities, which the kindness of colleagues has 
pointed out to me. In this respect I owe especial thanks to 
MM. F. de Saussure and L. Job. 1 have put the bibliography 
and the text on a level with the works published in 1888, and I 
believe that I have left nothing undone in order to continue to 
deserve the favour which has greeted the publication of this 
unassuming manual. To those who have thus honoured me, and 
especially Professors Bréal, De Harlez, Hiibschmann, Merlo, 
G. Meyer, Sayce, and my friend M. H. Winkler, I wish to 
express my sincere gratitude. 


V. iH. 
Luxe, Nov. 2nd, 1888. 


1 J. Darmesteter, Hssais Orientauz, Ὁ. 30. 

2 Merlo likewise, before these words of recognition could reach him, has 
entered, while still young, into eternal rest. Like Bergaigne, and only two 
months after him, he met his death during an Alpine excursion. 
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sult with most advantage; a double asterisk, those the help of which is 
indispensable. 

2 Among the articles in this excellent collection, which are mostly very 
valuable, I will call special attention to Collitz, die flexion der nomina mit 
dreifacher stammabstufung (X. 1). 
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ablative. 

accusative. 

adverb. 

Aeolie. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

aorist. 

archaic. 

Attic. 

Beeotian. 

Song of 
Brothers. 

compare. 
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lumna Rostrata. 

Cyprian. 

dative. 

Doric. 

for example. 

Epitaphs of the Scipios. 
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French. 

future. 

genitive. 

German. 
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Greek. 
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Indo-European. 
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imperfect. 
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infinitive. 
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sing. 
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vb. 
Ved. 
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Tonic. 

Latin. 

Lesbian. 

locative. 
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modern. 
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neuter. 

Oscan. 
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perfect. 
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Ist, 2nd, 3rd person 
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pluperfect. 

present. 
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singular. 
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Sanskrit. 

subjunctive. 

substantive. 
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consul Mummius. 

verb. 

Vedic. 

vocative. 


de 


All other abbreviations will be self-explanatory. 
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The sign of equality between two forms implies their identity: φέρω = 
ferd. When used in conjunction with the sign (:), it denotes a proportion, 
e.g., urbibus : urbi=avibus τ avi (to be read “τῷ bibus is to urbi as avibus is 
to avi’’). | 

An asterisk before a form denotes that it is not actually found, but is 
restored by conjecture. 

A hyphen, placed before or after a form, denotes a form which never 
appears by itself in language, namely, either a suffix separated from its 
stem, or a stem deprived of its suffix: e.g. -μεν, termination of the 1st per- 
son plural of Greek verbs, φέρ-ο-, stem of the verb φέρω. 

In Sanskrit transcriptions, a line above a vowel denotes an unaccented 
long vowel, bhdrdmi (I bear); the circumflex accent denotes an accented 
long vowel, véda (I know); ὁ and j are to be pronounced like English ch 
and j respectively ; ὅ is always equivalent to English sh;1! the cerebrals 
(cacuminals) are denoted by a dot underneath the letter in question, 6.8. n. 

In Greek, the quantity is marked throughout (@voa), except when if 
coincides with the accent, in which case it has generally been thought best 
to sacrifice it to the accentuation (ἐλύσαμεν). 

The work has been divided into 300 sections, each of which forms as 
homogeneous a whole as possible. It is to these that all the references 
introduced by the words supra and infra refer. 

[Square brackets denote additions by the translator. 

See the indices at the end of the volume. 


1 And so also Z is equivalent to French j [English s in pleasure] 


A SHORT COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 
Ol GREEK AND LATIN. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


_(1) THE grammar of every language, taken by itself, seems 

like a purely empirical collection of arbitrary rules, subject 
to still more arbitrary exceptions, which it confines itself to 
stating, without being able to afford us even an inkling of their 
explanation. Thus French grammar teaches us that the plural 
of substantives is formed by adding an 8 to the singular. 
Whence comes this s? and how is it that it has the property 
of changing a singular into a plural? To this question French 
erammar can give no answer. It teaches that adverbs are 
derived from adjectives by adding to the feminine the termina- 
tion ment, e.g. long, longuement, but that those in ent are 
exceptions, changing the termination before ment into em, e.g. 
prudent, prudemment. What is the meaning of this syllable 
ment? why does it require the feminine of long, but not of 
prudent? On this point French grammar by itself cannot 
enlighten us. 

But if we go back to Latin, we see there an accusative 
singular cabdllum and an accusative plural cabdllos, which 
throw light on the origin of the s in the plural les chevals. 
We see there a word ménte, ablative of a feminine noun, which, 
in such an expression as léngd ménte (literally “in a long 
manner 7), required the feminine of the adjective léngus, which 
had different forms for masculine and feminine, but could 
naturally cause no variation in the adjective pridéns, which 
had the same form for masculine and feminine. ‘Thus the 
benefit which we derive from the scientific comparison of two 

1 B 
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languages more or less closely related to one another consists 
in a knowledge of the reason of rules and the reason of ex- 
ceptions, which latter, when properly understood, will be seen 
to really fall under the rule;! and from the mere fact that 
grammar thus understood requires less exertion of the memory 
and more of the reasoning powers, it can at the same time be 
more easily retained and more surely investigated. 

This is the aim of what is called Historical or Compara- 
tive Grammar. 

(2) Relationship between several languages may be due 
either to the fact that one is descended from the other (e.g. 
French from Latin), or to the fact that they are all descended 
from a common ancestor (e.g, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
Roumanian, all descended from Latin)? In the latter case, the 
ancestor may be known, and may have left a more or less exten- 
sive literature, or at any rate some written documents, throwing 
light on the chief features of its grammar; or, on the other 
hand, it may have perished, without leaving any trace of its 
existence except the languages derived from it, which it is 
proposed to study. It is in the latter sense that we must 
understand the affinity of Greek and Latin, which are not 
descended from one another, nor indeed from any language 
historically known,? but are, in common with other European 
and Asiatic tongues, derived from a language long since dead, 
which never had any written characters, and was spoken 


1 A perfect grammar would be one which contained not a single excep- 
tion. The science of language has not yet reached this stage; but it is” 
drawing nearer and nearer to the desired end, though this end can never be 
attained: 

2 Strictly speaking, these expressions borrowed from every-day life are 
inexact. No language is descended from another; French is not descended 
from Latin, for it is impossible to fix any precise moment in history in which 
men ceased to speak Latin and began to speak French. As a matter of fact, 
French is still Latin, though modified from age to age by changes of which 
successive generations had no consciousness. The gap only becomes 
apparent when we contrast two periods separated from one another by a 
long interval. 

3 Hence we must avoid the erroneous expression still too often used by 
learners, ‘‘ This Latin form comes from Greek,” or ‘‘ This Greek form comes 
from Sanskrit.” Sanskrit is not the ancestor of the other languages; it is 
at most their elder brother, and has been subject to quite as many alterations 
as its brothers, if not more. 
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by a tribe about which we do not know enough even to say 
precisely where it originally lived. This pro-ethnic language, 
which can only be restored by a comparison of the different 
grammatical forms which have sprung from it, has received 
the conventional name of the common Indo-European 
language or Parent-speech.! 

(3) The Indo-European family comprises, in the first place, 
two main divisions: an Asiatic or Aryan branch, and a 
European branch. The essential mark of distinction be- 
tween these two groups lies in the fact that pro-ethnic e and o 
were preserved without corruption in the European languages, 
whereas in the Asiatic languages they were both confused with 
long or short a. Thus the primitive *bhéromes (we bear) is 
represented very exactly by the Greek φέρομες (Doric), but very 
imperfectly by the Sanskrit bhdrdmas. 

(4) IJ.—The Asiatic branch in its turn is divided into two 
groups: 

1. Indian group, comprising (a) Sanskrit, which has long 
been a dead language, but is still preserved with jealous care 
in the liturgical schools of the Brahmans, and was early analysed 
by the most minute grammarians that any literature has ever 
known. Its oldest remains (certain hymns of the Veda) may go 
back to the tenth century Β.0., or even earlier. (8) Prakrit, or 
more accurately the Prakritic languages, consisting of popular 
dialects which, many centuries before our era, superseded 
Sanskrit in every-day life. The best known of these is Pali, 
the sacred language of Buddhism. (y) The modern dialects, 
still spoken in many parts of India, such as Hindi, Hindustani, 
Bengali, ete. 

(5) 2. Iranian group, comprising (a) Zend or Avestic, 
certainly as old as Sanskrit, preserved in the Avesta and other 
sacred books attributed to the legislator Zoroaster, the mythical 
founder of fire worship. (8) Old Persian, the language of the 
losers of Marathon, of which only a few scanty relics survive 
in some cuneiform inscriptions of the Achzemenid kings. (y) 

1 [German philologists generally prefer the term ‘‘ Indo-Germanic’”’; 


many English writers use the term ‘‘ Aryan,” or more correctly “ Arian,” in 
this sense. | 
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The modern Iranian languages, the most important of which 
is Persian, much corrupted by the introduction of Arabic and 
Turkish words. 

(6) II.—The European branch is divided into seven main 
groups: Armenian, Hellenic, Italic, Celtic, Germanic, Letto- 
Slavonic, and Albanian. The first and last have but recently 
come within the range of Indo-European comparison, and hold 
only a very subordinate position therein. The second and third 
require special consideration. 

(7) 1. At first sight the Hellenic group seems to include 
only one language, Greek, represented in the most ancient 
times by the Homeric poems, of which certain parts at least go 
back to the ninth century B.c.; in the period which precedes 
and follows the age of Pericles by the brilliant Ionic, Attic, and 
Alexandrian literatures; in the Middle Ages by the Byzantine 
writers; at the present day by modern Greek. But it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that all these records belong toa 
single language, or that they each reflect faithfully the current 
speech of the time and country to which they belong. The 
language of the Homeric poems is a purely artificial mixture of 
iolic and Ionic forms; that of the tragedians certainly differs 
greatly from that spoken by the Athenian spectators; the 
Byzantines wrote in Greek in the same way that the Schoolmen 
wrote in Latin; and at the present time Greek newspapers are 
written in a language which would be more easily understood by 
Pericles himself than by a contemporary who is at all illiterate. 

The real form assumed by the language at a particular period 
and ina particular part of Greece has fortunately been revealed 
to us by infallible witnesses, namely, inscriptions, which, apart 
from the necessarily limited number of mistakes on the part of 
the writers, give us absolutely accurate information ; from them 
a rich harvest has already been gathered. By the light of 
these sources of information, supplemented by the hints of the 
ancient grammarians, it has become possible to distinguish at 
the outset in the Hellenic unity two groups, which may be 
distinguished by this fundamental difference, that one, the 
Non-Ionic group, always keeps primitive d, whereas the Ionic 
group changes it to δ, Thus, Indo-European *sistami (I place, 
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cf. Lat. stdre) is represented in Doric by tora, in the Ionic- 
Attic group by torn, 

J will mention briefly the dialects which belong to these two 
groups, and their chief surviving monuments. 

(8) A.—The Non-Ionic group comprises: 

(a) The Doric dialects, of which literature furnishes some 
specimens, necessarily more or less corrupt, in the Odes of 
Pindar, the fragments of Aleman (laconian) and other lyric 
writers, the Idylls of Theocritus (Doric, of Sicily), and the 
choruses of Greek tragic and comic poets (very impure Doric). 
These dialects are: (a) Laconian—stela of Damonon, etc., 
various glosses in Hesychius; still surviving in the dialect called 
Tsaconian. (8) Doric of Magna Gracia—tables of Heraclea. 
(y) Messenian—inscription of Andania. (5) Argive. (ε) Corin- 
thian. (¢€) Megarian. (y) Cretan, known mainly through the 
long and very important inscription recently discovered, called 
the Table of Gortyna. (6) Doric of the islands (Rhodes, etc.). 
(Ὁ) Achean. 

(6) The dialects of Northern Greece, Phocian, Locrian, 
fitolian, Acarnanian, etc., which had no influence on the 
literary language of Greece. | 

(c) Thessalian: little known, some curious peculiarities. 

(d) Klean: inscriptions of Olympia. 

(6) Arcadian-Cyprian, which a considerable amount of 
epigraphical evidence (inscription of Tegea, Table of Idalium) 
justifies us in regarding as a single dialect, in spite of the dis- 
tance and geographical obstacles separating its two varieties. 

(f) Pamphylian (Asia Minor): very little known. 

(g) Lesbian, the language of the oldest lyric poets, Alceeus 
and Sappho: numerous testimonies of ancient grammarians.” 

(h) Beeotian, which seems to have some affinity to Lesbian. 


1 Hence we must not say that ‘ Doric changes ἡ to a,” or, worse still, “ to 
a.’ Doric changes nothing; corresponding to Attic τίθημι, where the @ is 
primitive, it has τίθημι. On the contrary, Doric keeps unchanged the vowel 
which ordinary Greek has corrupted. 

2 The grammarians invented a linguistic category called “the Molic 
dialect,”’ to which they referred everything that was not Ionic or Doric. If 
this name is to be retained, it must at any rate only be applied to Lesbian, 
Beeotian, and certain forms in the Homeric p_ ems. 
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(9) B.—The Ionic group, which is by far the most im- 
portant from a literary point of view, has only a few varieties. | 

(a) First comes the Old Ionic of Asia Minor (Smyrna, 
Chios, etc.), the oldest Greek known, which forms the basis 
of the language of the Homeric poems (at any rate of such as 
have come down to us), and of the epic poems of all his later 
Imitators. | 

(Ὁ) The New Ionic of Asia Minor, as known to us from ᾿ 
the writings of Herodotus and Hippocrates, seems to differ 
from the preceding dialect only in a few trifling points;. but 
inscriptions prove the existence of more decided differences. 

(c) The Ionic of the islands (Cyclades, Eubcea) seems to be 
the connecting link between the dialects of Asia and Europe. 

(d) The Ionic of Athens, or Attic, differs from ordinary 
Tonic only in one essential point: it keeps or restores primitive 
aaftertorp. E.g. Dor. ἵστᾶμι, Ion. and Att. ἵστημι; Dor. κόμα, 
Ton.-Att. κόμη; but Dor. σοφία ἁμέρα πρᾶσσω, Lon. σοφίη ἡμέρη 
πρήσσω, Att. σοφία ἡμέρᾷ πράττω. Pure Attic is naturally found, 
only in inscriptions, of which a large number have been dis- 
covered ; but the literary language which comes nearest to it 
is that of the comedies of Aristophanes and especially that of 
the dialogues of Plato. 

(e) During the period of Athenian supremacy, the poli- 
tical influence of Athens caused the Attic dialect to spread 
throughout all Greece, and this expansion gave birth to an 
artificial language, the κοινὴ διάλεκτος, which served as a common 
bond between all parts of the Hellenic world, and from the 
time of Alexander began to supersede the local dialects.1 The 
κοινή, With the exception of a few sounds or forms exclusively 
confined to the language of Athens (77 for oo, etc.), 15 essentially 
identical with Attic. This is the language taught by our 
ordinary grammars. It is the language in general use by prose 
writers subsequent to the age of Pericles, so far, that is, as 
they do not, ike Lucian, affect to imitate Attic; it was con- 

1 In the same way, from the time that France became united under one 
monarchy, the language of the centre (Ile-de-France, Orléanais, and Tou- 
raine) having become the only literary and official language, gradually super- 


seded Picardian, Norman, Burgundian, Provencal, and other provincial 
dialects. 
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tinued in Byzantine and still survives in contemporary Greek. 
But the dialects long maintained themselves by its side or 
beneath its surface, and during this long period they no doubt 
introduced into it a certain number of forms which helped 
to modify it. At least one of these dialects, the Laconian, has 
survived up to our own day, being continued in the mountain 
dialect called Tsaconian. 
᾿ (10) 2. The chief representative of the Italic group is: 
Latin, of which the earliest known record! (the extremely 
obscure Duenos inscription,? recently discovered) goes back 
to the fourth century B.c. Owing to the conquests of Rome, 
Latin, which was originally the dialect of a small town in 
Latium, spread over Europe and Africa, and under the form of 
Portuguese, Spanish, Provengal, French, Rhetian, and Italian, 
is still spoken throughout all Western Europe, while in the 
valley of the Lower Danube it is represented by Roumanian. 

At first sight the unity of the Italic group seems greater than 
that of the Hellenic; but this is a mere illusion, arising from 
the fact that only one of the Italic dialects, so far as we know, 
attained the rank of a literary language, the others being 
known only to the student of inscriptions. As a matter of. 
fact, several languages were spoken in Italy, namely, going 
from north to south: 

A.—Cisalpine Gallic, of the same family as Transalpine 
Gallic, belongs to the Celtic groups. | 

B.—Etruscan, the language of a brilliant civilization which 
Roman barbarism destroyed, survives in numerous inscriptions, 
of which at present only the spelling can be deciphered, the 
meaning remaining unknown. It is however becoming more 


1 The Song of the Arval Brothers is generally given as such. This song is 
certainly very old; but the text in our possession was only written in a.p. 
218, by some one who did not understand it in the least. The epitaphs of 
the Scipios are more than a century later than the Duenos inscription, and 
accordingly are more intelligible. The Senatus consultum de Bacchanalibus, 
a long and interesting document, is still later. 

2 [For an account of this inscription see a paper by the translator in the 
Transactions of the Oxford Philological Society for 1888-9 (Clarendon Press, 
1889), where allusion is also made to a Praenestine inscription since dis-_ 
covered, and thought by Biicheler to be still older. Cf. Journal of Philology 
xvi. 196. ] 
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and more probable that Etruscan, so far from belonging to the 
Italic group, is not even an Indo-European language at all. 

C.—Umbrian, an Italic dialect spoken in the plateau of 
the Apennines, is known chiefly from the Eugubine Tables, the 
mutilated remains of a great liturgical code, which have for 
the most part been translated. 

D.—The dialects of Central Italy, occupying an intermediate 
place between Umbrian and Latin (Picenian, Sabine, Pelignian, 
Marsian, Volscian, Aiquian, Faliscan, etc.), are still almost 
unknown. The essential characteristic of all these dialects, 
which is observable also to a less extent in popular Latin, is 
the weakening and loss of final syllables, which were preserved 
in classical Latin; e.g. Umb. pihaz=pidtus or katel=catulus 
already has quite the appearance of a word belonging to one of 
the Romance languages. 

K.—Latin is revealed to us in its minutest details by an 
abundant literature, extending over eight or nine centuries, by 
a large number of inscriptions from all parts of the Roman 
world, and by the numerous testimonies of grammarians. The 
Romance languages and the excavations at Pompeii enable us 
even to penetrate the secrets of spoken or popular Latin. 

F’.—Oscan, or the Osco-Samnite group (Southern Italy), is 
only represented by about 200 inscriptions, of which two only, 
the Cippus of Abella and the Table of Bantia, are of any length. 

It was formerly supposed that there was a closer connexion 
between the Hellenic and Italic groups than between these 
and the other groups, and hence it was assumed that within the 
main Indo-European unity there was a secondary Greeco-Latin 
unity. This view is now generally abandoned ; possibly it may 
be revived some day. However this may be, that which cannot 
be asserted of Greek and Latin is certainly true of Latin and 
Celtic, and very probably of German and Slavonic also. 

(11) 3. The Celtic group comprises (a) In antiquity, 
Gallic, the language of the ancient inhabitants of France, 
which, after Cesar’s conquests, fell into disuse, and became so 
completely forgotten that, with the exception of a few words 
borrowed by Latin, it has left no trace of its existence save 
about thirty mutilated inscriptions, which can only be imper- 
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fectly translated. (8) In the Middle Ages (from the eighth cen- 
tury), Old Irish and Cymric, which possessed a literature, still 
partially preserved. (y) At the present time several dialects, 
such as Gaelic (Scotland), Erse (Ireland), Cymric (Wales), and 
Breton (extreme west of Brittany). | 

(12) 4. The Germanic group is divided into four secondary 
groups: (a) Gothic, which has long been a dead language, but 
is known to us by a translation of the Bible, made by Bishop 
Ulfilas in the fourth century. (@) Norse, which still extends 
over all the extreme north of Europe (Icelandic, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Danish). (y) Low German, represented at the present 
time by Flemish, Dutch, Low German (dialects of northern 
Germany), and English (called Anglo-Saxon up to the twelfth cen- 
tury); the vocabulary of English however has been much altered 
by the introduction of French words, imported by the Norman 
conquerors. (δ) High German, the language of Central Europe 
(Germany, nearly the whole of Switzerland, and the German 
districts of Austria), is distinguished, according to its age, 
as Old High German (eighth century), Middle High German 
twelfth century), and Modern High German (sixteenth century). 
Its oldest document, the Nibelungen-lied, belongs, in its present 
form, to the twelfth century. 
_ (13) The Letto-Slavonic group is divided in the first 
place into Lettic and Slavonic. The Lettic or Baltic divi- 
‘sion consists of three languages (Lithuanian, Lettish, and Old 
Prussian); of these the last is extinct, and the two others, 
having no distinct nationality to support them, are already on 
the road to extinction. In spite of this however, and of the 
fact that Lettic is only known to us in its modern form, it is 
a most valuable aid to the study of Indo-European philology. 
The Slavonic branch is represented in the Middle Ages by Old 
Slavonic or Old Bulgarian, an ecclesiastical language, of which 
one of the oldest records is the celebrated Gospel of Ostromir 
(ninth century).! At the present time it is represented through- 


1 This is the date of the translation into Old Slavonic, but the manuscript 
itself only belongs to the eleventh century. Other documents, including the 
gospel known as Codex Zographensis, now hold a higher place in the esti- 
mation of students of Slavonic. 
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out the whole eastern half of Europe by Russian and Polish, in 
part of the south-east by the languages of the South Slavonic 
countries bordering on Turkey or forming part of the Austrian 
empire (Bulgarian, Servian, Croatian, Slovenian, Bosnian, Dal- 
matian, etc.), and it even penetrates to Bohemia, right in the 
centre of Europe (Czech and Moravian). All the Slavonic 
dialects have striking points of resemblance to one another, 
which greatly facilitate their study. 

(14) Before approaching the comparative study of Greek and 
Latin, it seemed advisable to assign them their proper place 
in the family of languages to which they belong. But the con- 
sideration of the various European and Asiatic languages 
mentioned above does not fall within the narrow range of 
the present work; at the most, they can only be occasionally 
referred to for the sake of some simple and striking illus- 
tration. Even the Hellenic and Italic dialects can only occupy 
a very subordinate position in this grammar, which is con- 
cerned primarily with the Greek κοινή and with classical Latin. 

(15) The grammar of any single language, viewed by itself, 
includes four divisions: Phonology, or the study of sounds; 
Etymology, or the study of the formation of words; Mor- 
phology, or the study of grammatical forms (declension and 
conjugation); and lastly Syntax, or the study of the way in 
which these forms are employed and grouped together in sen- 
tences. Such also are the objects of comparative grammar, 
and such ought to be the plan of this book. But comparative 
syntax cannot yet be regarded as a science; and, moreover, a 
complete treatment of it would require a volume as bulky as 
the other three parts put together; hence it must be laid aside 
for the present. Moreover phonology, etymology, and morpho- 
logy form a homogeneous whole, which can be treated quite 
- satisfactorily by itself. 


FIRST PART. 
PHONOLOGY. 


(16) By Greco-Latin phonology is meant the study of 
the Greek and Latin sounds,! and of their regular . 
relations to one another. 

The first thing necessary, in order to obtain an accurate view 
of the sounds of a language, is to think of them as they are or 
were actually pronounced, and not merely as they appear when 
viewed through the distorting medium of writing. Writing, 
even supposing it were strictly phonetic, must always be a some- 
what clumsy representation of the extremely delicate and varied 
mechanism of human speech. But, as a matter of fact, writing 
never'is phonetic; for, being fixed at a time when a certain 
pronunciation was current, the spelling remains unchanged long 
after the pronunciation has been altered.? For example, the 
French word loz seems to contain a diphthong; and it does, but 
not the one indicated by the spelling, for the word is not pro- 
nounced loy, but lwa2® In other words, the semivowel, which 
is really not % but @,4 precedes, instead of following, the prin 
cipal vowel, which is really not o but a. No representation 
could be more inexact. Inthe word autre thereis no diphthong 
at all (the word having long ceased to be pronounced avwétre), 


1 [Here and in similar cases the author uses the word phonéme, which 
he prefers as being more definite than “sound,” the word generally adopted 
by English writers. ] 

* Thus English was formerly pronounced as it was written; but, while 
many changes have been made in its pronunciation, its spelling has re- 
mained almost the same. Hence the result which is so confusing to the 
beginner. 

3 y=German j for English y in yonder]; w=English w [in wake] or 
French ou in out. These sounds are not vowels, but consonants. 

_ # The sign u always represents English 0o=French ou and German wu. 
11 
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but a simple vowel 6, wrongly represented by the combination 
au. Similar anomalies occur in the French combinations ou, eu, 
an (nasal vowel), and indeed very frequently in all languages. 

Phonetics, thus understood, must evidently form the founda- 
tion of all comparative grammar. For what right should we 
have to identify any two forms whatsoever, even forms approach- 
ing so closely to one another as φέρω and ferd, except on the 
ground of having proved by a sufficient number of probable 
instances, that they correspond, sound for sound, to one another ; 
in other words, that the Greek ¢, ε, p, and ὦ, and the Latin 
J, é, 7, and 6, are respectively the representatives and actual 
successors of the bh, &, r, and 6 of the Indo-European word 
*bhérd, which has been restored in accordance with the con- 
verging testimony of the different languages of the family? 
In this respect a scientific system of phonetics will arrive at 
conclusions that must seem startling to the uninitiated. In 
etymology, it will separate two words apparently identical; e.g. 
German feuer and French feu, of which the first corresponds 
to Greek πῦρ, and the second to Latin fécum:! while, on the 
other hand, it will identify two words which otherwise no one 
would ever dreaming of connecting; e.g. French larme and 
English tear, which only differ in respect of an additional 
suffix in French.2 The same is the case in morphology. What 
forms could be more alike than πατρί απ patr7? And yet these. 
two forms are quite distinct, as is sufficiently proved in the 
eyes of the phonetician by the difference of quantity in the ὁ, 
which in Greek is short and in Latin long. On the other hand, 
νύκτα and noctem are one and the same word, for in the Greek 
a there is latent the same nasal which is pronounced in Latin. 
In this more than in any other branch of knowledge we must 
be distrustful of appearances. - 

(17) There is still however a further requisite. An in- 
definite series of parallel instances would not justify us in 
asserting the equivalence of two sounds, except on one funda- 


ΠῚ Τὴ the same way the Latin word corresponding to German haben [Eng. 
have] is rather capiod than habed. 

2 From Indo-European *dakru arose, on the one hand, Latin, lacru(-ma), 
on the other, Gothic tayr and Anglo-Saxon ter, tedr. 
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mental condition, the physiological possibility of the changes 
which have produced them. Every phonetic change, in fact, 
such as that which has transformed Latin k to §1in French 
cheval = cabdllum, presupposes a series of innumerable uncon- 
scious changes, which are so imperceptible that neither speaker 
nor hearer has any suspicion of them at the moment when they 
take place. For example, Picardian, which is less corrupted 
than French, has not gone beyond the stage of k in kevd= 
cheval. The origin of the latter form is probably as follows: 
the tongue was slightly shifted, and came in contact with a 
part of the palate not so far back as the place affected by the 
pronunciation of simple k, and so there arose between the con- 
sonant and the vowel a hardly perceptible palatal sound, which 
may be approximately represented by y, kXyé. This sound in 
its turn reacted upon the consonant; and so the group became 
approximately tyé, from which itis but a very short step to tsé, 
as may be seen by experiment. It is thus, for example, that 
Swedish pronounces the syllable which it still spells 476; and 
this is the stage which has been reached by a northern variety 
of Picardian, the dialect of Tourcoing. If now the initial ὁ 
becomes merged and lost in the hissing sound of the following 
consonant, we arrive at the present French form Sevdl. Of 
course the stages indicated above are only halting-places, as it 
were; between each of them it would be easy to distinguish 
further intermediate stages, which might be represented by the 
symbols k,, ka, ky...... Kray KY yy KYgereee keY n+), and so on. 

Unless we were able to restore some such series in thought, 
it would be quite impossible to conceive and consequently to 
admit scientifically most phonetic phenomena; it is only on 
this condition that they admit of being reduced to laws, under- 
standing by law the expression of the constant and invariable 
reproduction of a particular phonetic phenomenon during one 
of the stages in the development of a given language. Pho- 
netic laws, resting thus on the double basis of the history 
of language and physiology, may be truly said, at any rate from 
the standpoint of the method of comparative philology, to have 


1 This symbol represents English sh, French ch, German sch. 
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no exceptions; for, when once a law has been discovered, 
to admit by the side of it or beneath it isolated facts supposed 
to have escaped its action would be to fall again, in spite of 
oneself, into the well-worn rut of arbitrary etymologies.! 

Since phonetic laws are primarily physiological, it is im- 
possible to enter on even a cursory examination of them with- 
out some knowledge of the physiology of the vocal organs. 


1 Hence we must avoid such phrases as “In Latin s between two vowels 
often becomes 7.) A phonetic law either exists or does not exist; there 
is no other alternative. If Latin s between vowels becomes 7, it does so 
always. If it sometimes seems to have remained unchanged, we must seek 
the reason of this apparent retention. This kind of investigation has already 
‘been carried very far, and we shall see many instances of it. [Cf. p. 76, note. ] 


CHAPTER 1. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PHONETICS. 


SECTION I. 


THE VOCAL APPARATUS AT REST. 


(18) Like every wind-instrument, the vocal apparatus may 
be said to consist of a pair of bellows, emitting a current of 
air; a sonorous tube, into which the current of air, more or 
less impeded in its way, enters in vibrations ; and of a sound- 
ing-board, by contact with which the volume of the sound is 
increased. 

The bellows are the lungs. As they can only supply air 
during the process of expiration, the moments of inspiration 
are intervals of rest, such as are denoted by punctuation. 
There are not, at any rate in the languages with which we are 
concerned, any inspiratory sounds. 

The air expired, escaping through the bronchi and the wind- 
pipe, reaches the larynx, which is at the upper end of the 
windpipe. The gristly protuberance of the larynx can be 
easily felt on the throat, and by watching its motion during the 
process of speaking a very rough idea may be formed of 
the mechanism of speech. The larynx in its turn opens into 
the pharynx by a round aperture called the glottis, the upper 
margins of which, called vocal chords, are hard and elastic, and, 
by contracting, are able to oppose an obstacle to the current of 
air, and to vibrate while it is passing through. 

The sounding-board consists of the double cavity of the mouth 
and nostrils. The shape and size of this cavity may vary, 
in such a way as to modify the sound emitted through the 
glottis, under the influence of three chief factors : 


1. The elasticity of the inner and outer walls of the mouth, 
15 
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which can be made longer by being narrowed and shorter by | 
being widened. 

2. The action of the soft palate (velum palatt). In front, 
that is, for two-thirds of their extent, the nose and mouth are 
completely isolated from one another by the bony arch of the 
palate; but from the pharynx to the nasal cavities there is a 
passage, which can however be closed by means of a fleshy and 
movable prolongation of the palate, called very appropriately 
the “veil of the palate.” When, the mouth being at rest, the 
veil falls like a loose curtain, the two cavities are in free 
communication with one another; but when it rises and rests 
on the back part of the pharynx, it isolates the nasal cavities, 
and so renders the whole upper half of the sounding-board 
ineffective. The soft palate has a small continuation, of the 
shape of a grape, called the uvula, which has a share in the 
production of speech (infra 21). 

8. The extreme mobility of the tongue, which by resting 
successively against the soft palate, the back, middle, or front 
part of the palatal arch, the gums, the teeth, etc., is capable of 
producing an infinite variety of modifications in the shape of 
the mouth and its mode of opening. 

The sounding board reflects, increases, and varies the 
musical sounds emitted through the glottis; but, besides 
these, the movements of the tongue and lips produce noises, 
which may be either momentary and explosive, when the 
mouth opens or shuts suddenly, or continuous and frica- 
tive, when the mouth being almost closed only allows the 
air to escape at any point through a very narrow passage. 
The musical sounds are the vowels. The noises, whether 
accompanied or not by voice produced in the glottis, are the 
consonants. 


Secrion II. 


THE VOCAL APPARATUS IN ACTION. 
(19) 1. Before coming into action, the vocal apparatus is in 


the position assumed during deep thought or tranquil sleep; 
the mouth being very slightly open, the soft palate lowered, the 
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tongue resting flat on the bottom of the mouth, and the glottis 

permitting the air to pass through it without any obstacle. 
‘Neither sound nor noise can then be produced, except that 
during the moments of expiration, a gentle current of air 
passes through, which contains in itself the potential utterance 
of a vowel! This is the inaudible sound which in certain 
modes of writing is represented by a particular symbol, the 
Greek soft breathing, the French and Spanish h. If the air 
is expired with more energy and a certain amount of effort, 
we have the German or English h, very improperly called 
aspirated. 

2. The organs being in the first position, the soft palate is 
raised and cuts off all communication with the nasal cavities ; 
at the same time the vocal chords contract and vibrate. In . 
this way a pure or oral vowel is produced, a, ἢ, wu, ete. 

3. If the vibration takes place without the soft palate being 
raised, the vowel is sounded in both cavities at the same time,? 
and so we obtain a nasalized vowel, written in French an, 
in, UN, ete. 

4. If the mouth, when in the third position, is closed by 
means of the lips or the tongue at any point, then the air 
expired being only able to escape by the nostrils, no oral 
yowel can be produced. The result is a nasal sound, m, n, 
ete. . 

5.3 The open mouth lets the current of air pass through; 
but its passage is impeded by an elastic obstacle, which it dis- 
places, and which returns to its original position with a rapid 
alternate quivering or trilling sound. This sound is a trilled 
r, of which there are several varieties, distinguished according 
to the different organs employed in producing them. 

6. The mouth is open, but the tongue completely obstructs 


1 That is, supposing the position to remain unchanged, then, as soon as 
the vocal chords vibrate, a vowel will be heard. 

2 This can easily be proved by experiment. A looking-glass placed in 
front of the mouth and nostrils and protected by a screen against the breath 
of the mouth, remains clear after the pronunciation of 0, but not after the 
pronunciation of the nasalized vowel on. 

3 In this and all the following positions, the soft palate is raised, and 
consequently the nasal cavity plays no part in the production of sound, 
except in the case of persons who speak through the nose. 

C 
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the middle part of it, leaving only the two sides free; the 
current of air, being thus impeded, is obliged to split itself 
up into two portions in order to find an outlet, and vibrates 
while forcing a passage for itself in the narrow space between 
the cheéks and teeth. This is the lateral trill J. . 

These two trills, or liquids, may be either accompanied 
or not by a very slight vibration of the vocal chords. In the 
first case; which is far the commonest, they are called voiced 
or sonorous; the second case, that of surd or voiceless 
liquids, is illustrated by Greek initial ῥ p, and by an ὦ occurring 
in the Slavonic languages. 

It is now time to ask whether the different sounds corre- 
sponding to positions 4, 5, and 6 are consonants or vowels. We 
know they are usually called consonants, and they really 
appear to be so in combinations hke admit, nostril, outlet, where 
they have a vowel to support them. But let us compare, for 
example, the word outlet with kettle; both are evidently dis- 
syllables, and are felt by the speaker to be so. In the former 
word the vowel of the second syllable is a short 6; what is it 
in the latter? It is not a short e, for nobody pronounces 
the word as kettél; the J is rather pronounced with a short 
and trilling lateral sound, which by itself fills the whole syl- 
lable, viz. ket]. In other words, m English kettle, German’ 
mittel, etc., the ὁ acts the part of a vowel. The same is the 
case with r; an exactly corresponding trilling sound occurs, 
for example, in German schwester and French arbre, which, 
though evidently a dissyllable, is not pronounced arbré or arbér, 
but rather arbr; that is, the * here becomes a vowel. This 
{and r are called sonant liquids, and are both very common 
in German final syllables. German and English also supply 
many examples of vocalic or sonant nasals; thus a sonant » 
occurs in English haven, German hafen, pronounced respec- 
tively, havn, hdfn; a sonant m in English fathom, seldom, 
pronounced fathm, seldm, etc. To sum up, the nasals and 
liquids are both consonants and vowels: consonants 
when they are supported by a vowel; vowels generally when- 
ever they support another consonant, and particularly when 
they occur between two consonants. 
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7. If the mouth, when closed at any point, is opened sud- 
denly in order to let the current of air escape, or if, on the 
other hand, being already opened in order to pronounce a 
vowel, it then, by being closed completely at any point, sud- 
denly arrests the current of air, the result is a pure noise, which 
forms what is called an explosive or implosive momentary 
consonant.! If this noise is not accompanied by voice in the 
glottis, the consonant is called surd [or voiceless], k, t, p; 
if however, while the current of air is passing through, there 
is a slight contraction of the glottis, together with a vibration 
of the vocal chords, the consonant becomes sonorous? [or 
voiced], g, d, b.- 

8. Lastly, if the mouth, instead of being completely closed 
and then opened wide, is obstructed at any point, in such a 
way as to allow the expiratory current to escape only through 
a narrow opening in the centre, the air passes between the 
edges of this opening with a noise of friction which constitutes 
a continuant, spirant, or fricative consonant. Accord- 
ing as it is or is not accompanied by glottal vibration, this 
consonant likewise is called voiceless, 8, f; or voiced, 2, v. 

To sum up then, leaving out of consideration the simple act 
of expiration (1), all the expiratory sounds may be divided into 
three groups: vowels (2 and 3), consonant-vowels (4, 5, 
and 6), and simple consonants (7 and 8). These must now 
_be examined in more detail. 


1 Thus, in a group like appa, the two p’s being pronounced, the first is 
closed or implosive, the second explosive. In the corresponding group abba, 
the closing and explosion are slighter, but equally perceptible. 

2 The reader may prove by experiment the existence of this unconscious 
vibration of the glottis which accompanies the articulation of the consonants 
wrongly called “soft.” First practise the pronunciation of p or ὃ by mere 
explosion, without letting any vowel follow them. This result attained, if 
you pronounce p, at the same time closing the ears tight, no sound will be 
heard; whereas, if you go on to pronounce ὃ, you will be conscious of an 
intense rumbling sound. This is the vibration of the vocal chords, which 
penetrates into the ear through the internal auditory meatus. Certain 
ethnic groups however pronounce the voiced consonants almost without 
voice; this is the case with South German and Alsatian d and b, which to a 
French ear sound like ¢ and p. 
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Secrion III. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SOUNDS. 


§ 1. Vowels. 


(20) 1. Oral Vowels. The two opposite poles of vocalism 
are ὁ [Eng. ee in feet], which is essentially the high-toned 
vowel, and wu [Eng. oo], which is essentially the low-toned 
vowel. In pronouncing ὁ, the larynx rises and the corners of 
the mouth are widened in such a way as to give to the sonorous 
tube the least length possible; whereas, in pronouncing w, the 
larynx is lowered,! and the lips are thrust forward, so that the 
length becomes as great as possible. Between these two lies 
the vowel of equilibrium, a [Eng. a in father’, the sound which 
is produced when, the organs being in a position of rest,” the 
soft palate is raised and the glottis begins to vibrate. 

Between these three chief notes of the vocalic scale there is. 
naturally room for a large number of intermediate sounds ; thus 
we ascend from a to ὁ through open e (French ὁ [approximately 
English at in air]) and close e (French 6); and again we descend 
from a to u through open ὁ (Fr. homme [approximately Eng. 
o in hot]) and close o (Fr. eau). The o sounds and the e 
sounds in their turn have, as intermediate sounds, respectively 
the German 6 (Fr. ew) and the French e mute. Lastly, if the 
larynx takes the position required for 7, while the lips are 
placed in the position required for u, we shall hear the mixed 
sound represented by German é or French uw. 

2. Nasalized Vowels. To each oral vowel there neces- 
sarily corresponds a nasalized vowel. Thus, if we pronounce ὦ 
without raising the soft palate, the result is the two nasals 
in the French word enfant. The most common instances 
besides this are en (of paten, often written in in French), on, 
and un (French), corresponding respectively to ὁ, 6, and 6. But 
languages rich in nasals, Portuguese for example, possess many 
others. 


1 These movements may be verified by placing the finger on the pro- 
tuberance of the larynx whilst uttering these two sounds alternately with 
some energy. 2 Supra 19, 1. 
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8. Diphthongs. Diphthongs are often defined as the meet- 
ing of two vowels in one syllable; but this definition is faulty, 
for two real vowels must necessarily form two syllables, sepa- 
rated from one another by the smooth breathing, which, as we 
have seen, precedes the utterance of every vowel. This is 
the case with the two vowels of the English word poet. If the 
soft breathing is absent, as in the English interjection aye, 
the second sound is not and cannot be a vowel; it is only a 
consonant of a particular kind, which rests upon the preceding 
vowel, and, in order to recall its vocalic origin, is often called 
a semi-vowel. 

Every vowel may become a semivowel, with the single ex- 
ception of a, the utterance of which is inseparable from the 
smooth breathing. But it is especially the two extremes of 
the vocalic scale, ὁ and w, which are liable to this change; their 
semi-vowels will be represented by y and w. The semi-vowel 
of tw can easily be perceived in the French words lui, plute. 
The semi-vowels of e and o approximate respectively to those 
of ὁ and w.} 

It will be seen then that we must carefully distinguish real 
diphthongs, which are composed of a vowel and a semi- 
vowel, ay, or of a semi-vowel and a vowel, ya, joined 
together in one syllable, and false diphthongs, which only appear 
such in consequence of the way in which they are written, and 
which in reality are simple vowels. In French the groups 
au and ou are diphthongs only to the eye; they represent the 
vowels ὁ (close) and wz. So also in Greek we shall see that 
av was a diphthong, but ov a vowel. 

4, Long and Short Vowels. Every vowel, whether oral, 
nasalized, or in a diphthong, may either be uttered very quickly 
or prolonged during the whole of a single expiration; hence 
an indefinite number of degrees of quantity, which may easily 
be observed in language, whether spoken or sung. Jor the 
sake of. simplicity, grammarians have reduced these varieties 
to two, long and short, ἃ, ἃ, and have also agreed to regard the 
duration of a long vowel as about twice that of a short one. 


1 Thus the word seau [bucket] (a dissyllable with close e), which has become 
in French the monosyllable 86 (close 0), is pronounced syé in certain dialects. 
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§ 2. Consonant-Vowels. 


(21) 1. Liquids... We may distinguish essentially three 
kinds of r, according as the quivering obstacle which produces 
it consists of the upper margin of the glottis, the uvula, or the 
tip of the tongue, Glottal 7, unknown to the cultivated lan- 
guages of Europe, is very common in Arabic, and is heard also, 
though in a very impure form, in the pronunciation of those 
persons who have a tendency to “burring.” The second, 
uvular r, is that of northern French; in southern French it 
is replaced by lingual r, which is also the only kind known 
in Italian and Spanish. 

There are also several kinds of J; but this distinction is 
much less important, 

2. Nasals. We have seen that the nasals are pronounced 
with the mouth closed. Now the place of closure may be 
situated at any point whatever in the cavity of the mouth, 
from the soft palate to the lips. If the tongue rests against 
the soft palate (velum palati) or the palatal arch, the sound 
is called velar or palatal #%; this is the ng of English and 
German final syllables, often called also guttural ἢ. If the 
tongue closes the mouth at the level of the sockets (alveoli) 
of the upper teeth, we hear the ordinary or alveolar n. If 
the closure takes place in front by means of the joined lips, 
we have the labial m, 

When used as vowels, the liquids and nasals may be long 
or short, Just like the ordinary vowels. 


§ 8. Consonants. 

(22) 1. Explosives.? The closure of the mouth which 
is necessary fer the production of a voiced or voiceless ex- 
plosive may likewise be velar, palatal, dental, or labial. 
Hence four groups of consonants, which include also several 
subordinate groups.2 The first two groups are often united 

1 [Fr. vibrantes (trills); land r are usually classed as liquids by English 
writers. | ᾿ 

2 [Fr. momentanées (momentary) ; called ‘‘explosives’’ by many English 
and German writers, ‘‘stops,” ‘“‘mutes’’ or ‘‘ checks”’ by others. ] 

ὃ Cacuminals (the tongue turned up against the top of the palate), 


dorsals (the back of the tongue resting against the front part of the palate), 
alveolars, interdentals, etc. [English t is rather cacuminal, French ¢ alveolar. ] 
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under the less precise appellation of gutturals: the velar 
gutturals, g, g, are those heard in the English words cool, 
good, and especially in the German kuh (cow); the palatals, 
k, g, are those heard in the English key, gift. The dentals, 
t, d, and the labials, p, b, require no explanation. 

2. Spirants.! The following are the most common spirants 
(taking them in order according to the position of the half- 
opened aperture through which the air passes): (a) the 
voiceless velar, German ch in dach, noch; (b) the voiceless 
palatal, German ch in ich, blech; (c) the voiceless and voiced 
cacuminals (French ch and j [approximately English sh and s 
in pleasure]), denoted respectively by & and 2; (d) the voice- 
Jess and voiced dentals, or rather alveolars, s and z; (e) the 
voiceless and voiced interdentals, English th hard and soft; 
(f) the two labials, f and v. 

3. Modifications of the Consonants. The two chief 
possible modifications of the consonants are aspiration and 
mouillement [or palatalization.] 

A.—Aspiration affects scarcely any but the momentary 
consonants. It consists in the explosion being more energetic, 
and accompanied by the forcible expiration? which we have 
designated by h; hence the consonants of this class are 
denoted by gh, kh, th, ph (voiceless), gh, gh, dh, bh (voiced). 
German initial k is the best example that can be given of an 
aspirated explosive; a gh is heard in kuh, a kh in kind (child). 

When the explosion of the explosive melts gradually into 
the expiratory breath which follows it, the two sounds end by 
coalescing into one, that is to say, into the corresponding con- 
tinuant or spirant. Thus the transition is easy from ph to f, 
from th to the alveolar or interdental sibilant; and the German 
gh in kuh has become a velar spirant in the Swiss dialects. 

B.—Mouillement, a phenomenon easier to reproduce than to 
define, may modify not only all the momentary and continuant 


1 [Fr. continues (continuous) ; usually called ‘‘spirants” ΟΥ̓“ fricatives ” 
by English philologists.] 

' 5; Thus for these consonants also the term ‘aspirate’? is very inappro- 

priate (see above, 19, 1); but this terminology being consecrated by usage 

will be retained. 
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consonants, but also the nasals and liquids. The French ὦ 
mouillé in the word fille is well known; nm mouillé occurs in 
the word digne. The other consonants showing mouillement 
are most frequently met with in Hungarian and the languages 
allied to it, but may also be found elsewhere; it was, as we 
have seen above (17), ak mouillé, written ky, which served as 
an intermediate stage between cabdllum and cheval. Asa 
general rule the mouillé sound is accompanied by a slight 
dorsal articulation. 

Having settled these preliminaries, we are now in a position 
to begin an historical study of Greek and Latin sounds; we 
shall examine in succession the vowels, semi-vowels, and diph- 
thongs, the consonant-vowels, the consonants, the effects of 
combinations of vowels and consonants, and lastly the tonic 
accent. 


1 A very minute study of this phenomenon has very recently appeared in 
Kuhn’s Zeitschrift (xxix. 1). 


CHAPTER II. 


GRACO-LATIN VOCALISM. 


Section I. 


VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS VIEWED SEPARATELY IN 
EACH LANGUAGE. 


§ 1. Greek. 


(23) 1. Vowels.—Greek possesses five short vowels, a, «, ¢; 
o, v, and a corresponding numiber of long vowels, ἃ, ἡ, 1, ὦ, 3. 
To these must be added, as will be seen later on, the two 
false diphthongs εἰ and ov. 

The pronunciation of a and ει, long or short, presents no diffi- 
culty; «and o were close & and ὃ; ὦ probably a very open ὅ. 
There is no controversy except as to ἡ and υ. 

The ἡ of modern Greek is an7z; but there is no doubt that 
this pronunciation does not represent that of the ancients. 
The fact that ἡ was always regarded as the long vowel eorre- 
sponding to ε, the Latin transliteration of ἡ by é,! the syllable 
βῆ, which in a verse of the comedian Cratinus represents the 
bleating of sheep, and other arguments besides, justify us in 
asserting that, at any rate up to the classical period, ἡ was 
equivalent to a more or less open ὃ, It is possible however 
that in popular pronunciation itacism crept in pretty early; 
but it does not appear to have finally prevailed until the 
beginning of the Byzantine period. 

The same is the case with v, which is likewise an 7 in 
modern Greek. We shall see that v is the regular represen- 
tative of Indo-European uw; this is a presumption in favour 

1 The transliteration by i belongs to the period of the spread of Chris: 


tianity, of which popular Greek was essentially the medium. 
25 
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of avery old pronunciation w, which was perhaps that of the 
Homeric age, and certainly that of several dialects, as is 
proved by the dialectical representation of this vowel by ov; 
6.5. Boeotian οὐμές (you) -- ὑμεῖς, Laconian povoidda! (he speaks) 
=*nidile. It is by wu also that Latin represents the v of its 
oldest Greek loan-words, which were borrowed from the Doric 
dialects of Magna Grecia; e.g. fticus=ddxos, purptira= 
πορφύρα. But later, in the Augustan age, when it borrowed 
words from the κοινή, it also introduced into its alphabet a 
new symbol, y, meant to represent v, which shows that the 
Latin alphabet possessed no letter that could serve to repre- 
sent exactly the Greek vowel as pronounced at that period. 
Now the sound which was then non-existent in Latin was i. 
Hence we must infer that the old uw had in the classical period 
become di, and so the correct pronunciation of v is that of 
. French ‘uw. From this intermediate stage it passed to its 
present pronunciation of 7. 

It is possible that Greek had some nasalized vowels, and 
some dialects certainly possessed them; but as they are not 
distinguished in writing, it is impossible to determine precisely 
their pronunciation. 

(24) 2. Diphthongs.—Greek writing represents avery large 
number of real or apparent diphthongs, By far the most 
important are those in which the vowel comes first,? among 
which we may distinguish the series with the semi-vowel ἐ and 
that with the semi-vowel v. 

A.—Series at, εἰ, οι--- Gt, ηι, we, 

αι and o are in modern Greek simple vowels, 6 and 7; but 
this pronunciation is late, as is shown by the mere fact 
of their transliteration in Latin by ae and oe, which in the 
Augustan age still represented real diphthongs, 6.2. in the 
borrowed words aether and poena. We shall not be far 
wrong then in pronouncing distinctly ay and oy. 

εἰ in modern Greek is also an ὃ; but beneath this uniformity 
of spelling and pronunciation are concealed two quite distinct 
sounds: (1) a diphthong e, which came from Indo-European 
ey (Acirw=*léyqd) or from the Hellenic contraction of e+. 

1 This pronunciation still remains in Tsaconian. 2 Cf. supra 20, 3. 
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(πόλει -- πόλε), and must, at any rate originally, have been 
pronounced ey ; and (2) a simple close δ, produced by the con- 
traction of two εἶβ (diAa= φίλεε, imperative) or by ‘ compensa- 
tory lengthening” (τίθεις -- Ἐτιθέντς, infra 47C.). The first εἰ 
however also became a vowel at an early period, and its 
transliteration in Latin, which varies between ὅ and 2%, Znéas, 
Tiresias, shows the undecided character of the pronunciation 
of this false diphthong. 

The diphthongs with a long vowel, a, ηι, ὧι, underwent a 
peculiar treatment. The y was probably still pronounced in 
the time of Homer, and even later; for the Greek τραγῳδός, 
borrowed at an early date by the Latins, was spelt by them 
tragoedus, whereas μελῳδία, borrowed later, was transcribed 
melodia. However this may be, in the classical period the 
semi-vowel was no longer pronounced, or secareely so; whence 
the custom of representing it in inscriptions only by a small 
symbol written close to the long vowel (« adscript, e.g. He). 
Our typography has replaced it by the ¢ subscript, a, 7, , a 
mode of writing borrowed from the Greek manuscripts of 
the Middle Ages. 

B.—Series av, ev, ov—au, nv, wv. 

Hach of these groups must be pronounced as if it consisted 
of a vowel+w, almost like the German aw [English ow}. 
Their transliteration in Latin and elsewhere (ἀοτόν for αὐτόν 
and φεόγειν for φεύγειν in various inscriptions) puts this point 
beyond doubt in the case of av, ev, and the corresponding long 
diphthongs,! probably also in the case of wv, which however is 
very rare. ovis the only exception; in modern Greek it is a 
simple vowel wu, and it must have been already reduced to this 
in antiquity. 

ov, like εἰ, represents historically two distinct sounds: (1) 
an Indo-European ow (Aovw=*ldwG), a primitive diphthong, of 
which the two elements gradually coalesced in Greek; and 
(2) a long close 6, produced by the Attic contraction of two 
ο᾽Β (δηλοῦμεν = δηλόομεν), or by the compensatory lengthening 

1 Confirmed also by the present Greek pronunciation (av=av, ev=ev, 


nu=iv), which would be inconceivable if av had ever been reduced to 6 and 
ev to d. 
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of an ο (διδούς -- Ἐδιδόντς) The close 6 and the diphthong both 
imperceptibly became ὦ from classical times. In fact we know 
that in transliteration from one language to another, Latin 
a and Greek ov are treated as exactly equivalent ; e.g. Δούκιος, 
Thicydides. 

(25) Besides these diphthongs in which the vowel came first, 
there is no doubt that Greek possessed also numerous diph- 
thongs, in which the semi-vowel came first (type ya and wa). 
This is especially shown by Greek prosody. Thus the Homeric 
Scansion of χρύσεον or (Aolic) χρύσιον as a dissyllable, of 
Αἰγυπτίους as a trisyllable (e.g. Od. iv. 83), of Πηληιάδεω (Tonic) 
with synizesis of dew, and the frequent scansion in the tra- 
gedians of θεῶν aS a monosyllable, and ἀνθέων (Attic) as a dis- 
syllable, point beyond doubt to a semi-vocalic pronunciation of 
e or 4; so also the word vids, which is always dissyllabic, must 
have begun with a sound very nearly akin to the English wh. 
Biit owing td the lack of precision in Greeks writing, and the 
absence of other evidence, we aré not able to arrive at any- 
thing beyond approximations on this point. 


δ 2, Latin. 


(26) 1. Vowels—The Latin vowels are five in numbei;, a, e, 
ὦ, 0, u,| and may be either short or long. The Latin alphabet 
has no special sign to denote a long vowel; sometimes in 
inscriptions the length is marked by doubling the vowel 
(MAARCO) 5 or in the case of ¢ by lengthening the letter (ΓΑΕ, 
ablative), or, lastly, by the use, Very irregularly however, of 
the apex, a kind of acute accent placed over a vowel long by 
nature. 

The pronunciation of the Latin vowels is much better known 
than that of the Greek; their equivalence in inscriptions, the 

1 Y, a borrowed symbol, as we have seen, ought never to appear except 
in Greek words which the Latins introduced into their own language ; 
hence we shall write pyramis, byssus, xystum, but silva, lacrima, inclutus 
or inclitus;s 

2 The quantity of the vowel must always be carefully distinguished from 
that of the syllable ; thus the e of véctus is teckoned as long because of its 
position, but it is really short; on the contrary, in égmen, léctus, strictus, 
the vowel is long by nature, and quite independently of the group of con- 
sonants which follows it. 
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testimony of grammarians, and the evidence of the Romance 
languages, especially Italian, enable us to determine even the 
more delicate shades of distinction between them. A, long or 
short, was the ordinary a [of French, cf. a of father], which 
has been preserved very faithfully in Italian. The sound of é 
was rather open than close, even in such words as lég6, géro; 
é, on the other hand, was always close, even in final syllables, 
e.g. omnés, and this view harmonizes with the evidence of 
the purely graphic variants omnés, omnets, and omnis. The 
sound of % approached that of close ὄὅ (English y in happy), 
and the same may also be said of unaccented 2, often written 
ez in final syllables, equets ; but accented 7 is a pure 7. Ὁ is an 
open 6; 6is a close 6, very near akin to @ U, which has not 
become # in any language except French, had exactly the 
sound of French ow [English 00] when long, but approached 
that of 6 when short. Y represents an ἐΐ or a mixture of ὦ 
and %. 

Classical Latin possessed none of the nasalized vowels which 
have since been developed in French and Portuguese. It is 
possible however that some such sounds existed in the popular 
language. 

2. Diphthongs.—The true or false diphthongs in which the 
vowel comes first are six in number: at, et, oi—au, eu, ou. 
Some of these survived in classical Latin ; all became more or 
less simple vowels in popular Latin. 

The archaic spelling αὐ (ArpILis, Ep. Scip.) and the classical 
spelling ae both represent a true diphthong which contained a 
semi-vowel formed by a mixture of ὁ and e,! but was early 
reduced in the popular speech to a simple 6. The same is the 
case with ai, classical oe, which however is hardly a Latin 
sound at all, except as a contraction of 0+€ in coeptum, etc. ; 
for the archaic οἱ (moinictpiom) regularly became either ὦ 
or ὦ, and survived only in a few -archaisms like moenia, 
foedus. The later oe is a mere transcription of Greek ou in 
borrowed words, poena=owy. The Romance languages no 
longer make any distinction between Latin e, ae, oe. As to 


1 Cf, Quintilian, Inst. Orat. i. 7, 18. 
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the diphthong δὲ, it is reduced, as in Greek, to a simple 6, equa 
= *equ0ot = ἵππῳ. 

Ei was perhaps already pronounced 7, even when still 
written ei: DIFEIDENS=difftdéns. In the Augustan age the 
spelling was merely altered to agree with the pronunciation. 

Au was a true diphthong, and has remained such in Pro- 
vencal, Portuguese, and Roumanian; which proves that the 
very frequent interchange of aw and 6, revealed by inscriptions 
and manuscripts! is to be regarded merely as a dialectical 
peculiarity. 

The old ew became ow; hence there is no eu in Latin, except 
that which arises from the later contraction of e+u, and the 
mere fact of its having this origin is ; enough to show its pro- 
nunciation. 

The old ow, whether primitive or derived from eu, was per- 
haps already pronounced δ, even when the spelling ow still 
survived (ABDOUCIT, Ep. Scip.). Later on it was superseded by 
the spelling @. 

The diphthongs in which the semi-vowel comes first 2 (tam, 
wel, etc.) present no difficulty. But it must be observed that 
there were many more of these in the popular speech than in 
the slow and studied pronunciation of classical Latin ; for ex- 
ample, the classical Latin pdrzété, a tetrasyllable, was in popular 
Latin pdriété, a tribrach, which, through the first syllable being 
long by position, became a dactyl, and the poets made use of 
this license to introduce words of this class into their verses. 
In the same way the popular words battuere, trifolium, are 
shown to be trisyllables (with accent on bd, ἐγ) by the French 
bdttre, tréfle, which could not come from battdere, trifolium. 
The double scansions tenuis and tenvis, genua and genva, are 
well known. Such a change is very natural. Similarly the 
French termination -tion is monosyllabic in current speech, but 
dissyllabic in poetry. ὃ 

1 The Emperor Vespasian pronounced pldstra instead of plaustra (Suet: 
Vespas. 22), and scholars hesitate between the spellings cauda and coda. 

2 Cf. above 20, 3. 

3 [So also in Shakespeare the termination -tion is sometimes dissyllabic, 


e.g. Cor. i. 2.15, “ These three lead on this preparation” ; sometimes mono- 
syllabic, e.g. Ant. iii, 4, 26, ‘Pll raise the preparation of a war.’’] 
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SEcTION IT. 


VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS OF THE TWO LANGUAGES VIEWED IN 
RELATION TO THEIR COMMON ORIGIN. 


(27) The study of the diphthongs in which the vowel comes 
first cannot be separated from that of the vowel itself; on the 
other hand, the study of the diphthongs in which the semi- 
vowel comes first depends entirely on the development of the 
semi-vowel which they contain. 

Hence this section will be divided under two heads: (1) 
vowels, (2) semi-vowels. 


§ 1. Vowels. 


(28) The vocalism which we have assigned to Greek and 
Latin is the same as the primitive Indo-European vocalism, 
which these languages reproduce, as a general rule, with 
remarkable fidelity. To simplify their study, it will be con- 
venient to arrange the vowels in the following order: 7, 7, u, a, 
6, ἃ, 0, δ, a, a} 

1. I-E. 7=Gk. t=Lat. 7: I-H. *qi-s (interrog.), Gk. ri-s, Lat. 
qui-s ; *tré- (three), τρι-σίν, tri-bus ; -%-, formative suffix of sub- 
stantives, *ow-i-s (sheep), ols = *6F-t-s, ov-t-s ; -%, locative ending, 
Gk. vuxr-t, wavr-i, Lat. ritr-€, noct-é, ete. 

We see from the last examples that Lat. final 7 becomes é: 
riré=*riirt; so also the neuters levé=*levt (cf. masc. levis) 
and mare, which correspond to the Greek types tdpt (neuter_of 
adj. ἴδρι-ς, “ knowing”), σίναπι, etc., as 1s shown by the cases 
in which the ὁ reappears, abl. sing. levz, nom. pl. levia. The 
same change of % to é takes place before r: Lat. sero (I sow)= 
Ἐς 7.50, cf. Gk. ἴημι -- σέση-μι. 

(29) 2. I-E. t=Gk. t=Lat. @: *wi- (force), Gk. is (force, 


1 Besides these ten vowels, comparative philology assigns to the primi- 
tive language an eleventh vowel of indeterminate pronunciation [a], which 
in Greek and Latin however appears to be entirely confused with ὦ, 

2 Lat. s between two vowels always becomesr. Of course most of these 
examples presuppose an acquaintance with phonetic laws which will only be 
set forth later on. Phonology forms a system which must be grasped as a 
whole before each part of it can be understood. [Cf. infra 69, 1 and note.] 
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é.g- ll. xii. 820)=“*fis, instr. i-du=*Fi-ge (by force), common in 
Homer, Lat. v2-s; Gk. ῥῖγος, Lat. frigus; -ἴ-, sign of the opta- 
tive, I-E. *s-t-més (we may be), Gk. εἶμεν -- Ἐἐσ-ῖ-μεν, Lat. 
s-t-mus, etc. Sometimes in Latin spelling this 7 is confused 
with οἷ, e.g. faxseis = faxts; but we know that the pronuncia- 
tion represented by both symbols was almost the same. , 
(30) 38. I-E. @=Gk. t=Lat. @: L-E. *di- (two), Gk. dv-a, 
Lat. du-d; L-E. *ytig-6- (yoke), Gk. {vy-o-s, Lat. jug-u-m ; I.-E. 


*klu- (to hear), Gk. κλυ-τό-ς (heard of, celebrated), Lat. with 


prefix in-clu-tu-s ; Gk. ὑπό, ὑπέρ, Lat. sub, super; -u-, formative 
suffix of nouns, Gk. ἡδ-ύ-ς (Dor. advs), Lat. sudvis =*svdd-t-ts, 
with an additional suffix, the vocalic character of which caused 
the change of ἅ to a semi-vowel. 

We have seen that Latin & was closely akin to 6. It 
seems to have retained its original labial character when. a 
labial followed ; then in course of time this pure ἅ must have 
passed through the intermediate stage of ἐΐ to a sound nearly 
approaching that of % These three stages are successively 
attested by variable spellings, such as lubet and libet (it 
pleases), carnufex and carnifex, lacruma (cf. Gk. δάκρυ), 
lacrima and even lacryma; perhaps also by the variation 
seen in the dative-ablatives of the fourth declension, e.g. arcti- 
bus compared with manit-bus. But as we are here dealing 
with a sound which the Latin alphabet was unable to represent 
with precision, it is hard to reduce these phenomena to a law. 

On the other hand, % becomes pure 6 before r, except in 
a final syllable: fd-re (to be)=*fi-re, cf. fu-taru-s and Gk. 
φύ-ο-μαι ; femor-ts, jecdr-is (genitives), cf. femur, jectir, etc. 
We find however ftror, nirus (daughter-in-law), Gk. vvds= 
Ἔσνυσό-ς, Ok. snusd. 

(31) 4. L-E.a@=Gk.v=Lat.@: L-E. *mis- (mouse), Gk. μῦς, 
gen. pi-ds (infra 76 B)=*pto-ds, Lat. mis, gen. miris =*mis-is, 
cf. Mod. Germ. maus, Eng. mouse; Gk. ὗ-ς (swine), Lat. sai-s; Gk. 
θυ-μό-ς (passion, heart), Lat. fi-mu-s (smoke), cf. Sk. dhu-md-s 
(smoke, -vapour) and Gk. θύω (burn in sacrifice)! We cannot 
with certainty place here beside Greek ἔφυ (he was) the archaic 


. 1 Etymological meaning “ to smoke ” still seen in δάπεδον δ᾽ ἅπαν αἵματι 
θῦεν (Od. xi, 420). 
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Latin perfect fa-7, which may go back equally well either to 
*fu-vi or *fou-vi (supra 26, 2 and infra 34 B £B). 

(32) 5. L-E.é=Gk.e=Lat.é. This exact agreement, which 
is almost absolutely regular,! is, as we have seen, the essential 
criterion of classification for the Indo-European languages.. 
We shall examine successively simple ὅ and é forming part of 
a diphthong. 

A.—Simple ὅ : I.-E. *és-ti (he is), Gk. ἐσ-τι, Lat. es-t; 1.-Ἐἃ 
*éd-0 (I eat), Gk. é-w, Lat. ed-d; I.-E. *ge (and), Gk. re, Lat. 
que; I-E. *gén-os (birth), gen. *gén-és-0s, Gk. yév-os γένεος -- 
* yev-eo-os, Lat. gen-us gen-er-is= *gen-es-is;* final ὅ in voca- 
tive of 2nd decl., Gk. ἵππ-ε, Lat. equ-e; final -€ of 2nd person 
singular present imperative, Gk. dy-e, Lat. ag-e; final -té of 
2nd person plural imperative, Gk. dy-e-re, Lat. ag-i-te; ὅ in 
reduplication of perfect, A€-Aour-a, ce-cid-t. 

εἴη Greek always remains unchanged. But in Latin © 

(a) The group ev regularly becomes 6v by labialization of 
the vowel under the influence of the labial: Gk. véos=véos, 
Lat. *nevos, whence novos; Gk. τεβός, Fos (= *oefds) (thine, 
his), Lat. tovos, sovos (archaic), later twus, swus; Gk. év-véa= 
*év-veF-a (L-E. *néw-n), Lat. nov-em, etc. 

(8) Unaccented ὅ, when not final, is changed to 7: thus we 
have age=daye, but agite=dyere, agimini = ἀγόμενοι or ἀγέμεναι, 
and agis (thou dost) = *agés, which is perhaps equivalent to 
the Doric form ἄγες (common Greek dyes) and certainly to an 
I.-E. form *dg-és (cf. Sk. bhdras = φέρες). 

To this change of unaccented ὅ 15 due the well-known weaken- 
ing of the vowel in compounds: lég6 célligs, *spécté (cf. Gk. σκέπ- 
ropa) tnspici6. According to the law laid down we should ex- 
pect cdlligo, but *collégere, *inspécere, tnspécio, since in these 
words € remains accented. But it must be observed, on the one 
hand, that the phenomenon may, and indeed must, have taken 


1 There is scarcely any important exception that cannot be explained, 
besides tarzros=equos ; but the « is not the only irregularity in ἕππος, and the 
rough breathing, which has nothing corresponding to it elsewhere (Sk. dcvas), 
and which is not reproduced in compounds (Λεύκιππος not *Aevxur7os), 
points to a series of accidental alterations in this word, which still remain 
obscure. 

2 Notice the double agreement in the genitive. 

D 
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place at a time when Latin accentuation had not yet assumed 
the form in which it has been handed down to us by the post- 
Augustan grammarians, and accordingly it must have taken place, 
partly at any rate, under the influence of an initial accentuation 
peculiar to Latin, which will be defined later on (§ 82); and, on 
the other hand, that very possibly *collegere may have become 
colligere through the analogical influence! of the regular colltgo, 
as conversely the regular forms neglegere, intellegere produced 
the presents neglegd, intellegd. In other cases the vocalism 
of the simple verb was perhaps wrongly introduced into the 
compound: thus we ought to have *répitd, but we have répeto 
through the analogy of pété. Such attractions are very com- 
mon in low Latin, which created a number of forms like 
refacere (Fr. refaire) instead of reficere, accaptadre (Fr. 
acheter) on the model of captdre, and may evidently have 
taken place at all periods. On the other hand, the compound 
sometimes altered the simple verb: thus, though the conju- 
gation is different, the Latin plicd certainly corresponds to the 
Greek πλέκω (I plait); hence we must admit that the vocalism 
of implicé and the other compounds contaminated the simple 
* pleco. 

As a following r changes 7 to ὅ, it is natural that it should 
preserve unaccented é from being changed to 7; and so we have 
cénferd, géneris, memineris, not *confird, etc. ὅ likewise 
remains unchanged in a close syllable, that is, before a group 
of two consonants: col-léctus, cf. col-ligo, haruspec= *haru- 
spec-s, gen. -spic-is, prae-pés (with rapid flight) = *prae-pés-s = 
*orae-pét-s (cf. Gk. πέτ-ομαι, I fly), and, through analogy, gen. 
prac-péet-is= *prae-pit-ts, etc. 

(y) Lastly, a much more obscure change of ὅ takes place 
sporadically before nasals; € becomes ὅ before a group consisting 
of a nasal +a consonant, and this % in its turn is sometimes 
lengthened in accordance with another law not yet satisfac- 
torily explained. Cf. ἐντός and intus, πέντε and quinque, ttgnum 3 
(beam) and tég6, oréyw (I cover) or τέχνη (originally the car- 
penter’s craft, Sk. taks, to hew), etc. We see by this that the 


‘ On the influence of analogy see infra 83 and 183. 
Lat. g before n is a nasal (German [and English] ng). 
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two prepositions év and in may be identified, if we assume that 
there existed in Latin two syntactical doublets,! *en and in; 
before a word beginning with a vowel *en would not change, 
*en agris, but it would become in before a consonant, in domd; 
then later the form in was extended by analogy to the former 
case. But we must also suppose that *en was mostly proclitic, 
and consequently unaccented. 

- B.—é in diphthongs. 

(a) L-E. ey=Gk. «=Lat. (οἷ) 7: IL-H. *deyk- (to show, say), 
Gk. δείκ-νῦ-μι, Lat. dtc-d, archaic detco ; l.-E. *bheydh- (to per- 
suade, trust), Gk. πείθ.ω, Lat. fid-6. Very rarely Greek also 
has 7: L-E. *dey- (to shine), Gk. δῖος = *6i-Fo-s, cf, Lat. dei-vo-s, 
divo-s (god, divine). 

(8) I-E. ew=Gk. ev=prehistoric Latin ew; but, as év be- 

comes ὄν (cf. Aa supra), eu, which does not differ from it in 
Latin in pronunciation or even in writing, becomes ow, then @: 
Gk. φεύγ-ω, ef. duy-7, ἔ-φυγ-ον ; Lat. *deuc-6d (I lead), which is not 
found anywhere, but evidently has the same relation to diic- 
(from diix, dtic-is) that devy-w has to dvy-, historically *douc-d 
(ABDOVCIT already cited), and finally απο. 
° (33) 6. L-E. €=Gk.y=Lat. δ: L-E. *ed-éd-a (I have eaten), 
Gk. ἔδ-ηδ-α, Lat. without reduplication éd-7 ; I.-E. *sémi- (half), 
Gk. ἡμι-, Lat. sémi-; I-E. nom. *matér (mother), Gk. μήτηρ = 
parnp, Lat. *matér, which became mdtér through the regular 
shortening of every final syllable in r (cf. arbés and arbér); 
J.-E. *dhé (to suck, suckle), Gk. θη-λή (teat), θῆ-λυ-ς (female), 
Lat. fe- -l6 (to suck, often wrongly written fello), fé-mina=Gk. 
Ἐθη-μένη (she who suckles), cf. Umbr. sif Seviuf= sués Κ 1168 
(sucking-pigs); 1.-Ἐ. -7é- optative suffix, Gk. eins=*éo-in-s, old 
Latin s-ié-s, etc. Sometimes in Latin this ὃ was written e7, 
which is merely a graphic variation, lezgibus; but it is less 
easy to explain the variant 7, found in félius (suckling). 

(34) 7. I-E. 6=Gk. s=Lat. 6. This primitive agreement, 
which has been often interfered with by the action of analogy, 


1 By syntactical doublet is meant the double form which the same word 
may take according to the place it occupies in a syntactical group (sentence): 
' thus, in French, beaw and del, the former before a consonant, the latter 
before a vowel. [So in English a before a consonant, an before a vowel.]} 
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will only be understood later on; for the present it will be suf- 
ficient to notice the regular alternation of ὅ and 6 which takes 
place in words of identical formation in Greek and Latin. 

A.— Simple 6: -6-, the sign of nouns of the second declension, 
Gk. ἵππ-ο-ς, Lat. equ-6-s; alternation with ὅ, seen in φέρω and 
φόρος, also in déu-w (to build) and ddp-o-s (house), Lat. dom-u-s, 
pend-o (I weigh) and pond-u-s! (weight), sequ-o-r and soc-tu-s, 
etc.; the same alternation in φέρω and φορά, pée-w=*féF-w (to 
flow) and for=*fof-a (stream), teg-6 and tog-a; so also in the 
derivative verbs φορέω (φέρω), σπουδάζω (σπεύδω), moned (*men-, 
to think; cf. me-min-7, méns), noced (*nek-, harm, death, cf. 
neC-O, new), VOC-G (veg, to speak, cf. the « of ἔπος -- ξέποος, 
word), etc.; lastly, in the vowel of many Greek perfects, 
οἶδα -- Fotd-a (cf. the participle βειδ-ώς), λέλοιπ-α (λείπ-ω), πέ- 
πονθ-α (πένθ.ος, suffering), etc. This last grade of vocalism has 
nothing certainly corresponding to it in Latin, owing to the 
many important changes which the original perfect underwent 
in that language. 

Greek o remains unchanged. In Latin 6 is liable to several 
changes which are not all clearly defined. 

(a) The group ov almost always became av; cf. av-i-s and 
οἰωνός, a secondary formation =*éf-i-wvd-s, also au-twmd, a 
compound =*avi-tumd (I augur, presume), and οἴομαι (same 
sense) = *éF-i-o-ua. We find however ov-i-s (sheep) =Gk. *6F-t-s, 
Sk. dv-i-s. 

(8) The initial group v6 in close syllables always became 
vé, though the archaic forms with 6 did not entirely disappear. 
E.g. véster =v6s-ter, velle =*volle =*vil-se, οἵ, vél-6, and the 
doublets vorté νον, vortex vertex, etc.; so also in diphthongs, 
vicus = veicos =Gk. βοῖκος (house), vinum=veinom=Gk. Fotvos ; 
but in open syllables vocd, vold, and even vomd, where the 6 
corresponds to a Greek ε, Gk. ἐμέω -Ξ Ἐξεμέω (to vomit). 

(y) In zlico (on the spot, immediately)=*tin slécd,? the un- 
accented 6 seems to have undergone a similar treatment to 
that of unaccented é (supra 32 A B); but dlloquor, cdllocé, ete. 


1 These two nouns originally belonged to the second declension, as is 
shown by the locative domi and the archaic ablative pond. 
2 Stlocus is the archaic form of locus. 
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(5) Final 6, which however is very rare, becomes é; that is, 
if we are to regard the imperative sequ-e-re as absolutely iden-- 
tical with its Greek correlative éreo=*éz-e-co (follow). 

(ε) But the most regular and by far the best known change 
of Latin 6 is that by which it becomes ἅ in a final syllable. 
We find this change on a large scale in the nominative and 
accusative singular of the second declension, where dniis, 
virtim, déniim are the normal equivalents of oinds, virdm, 
doném, which are found in old inscriptions. So also in the 
neuters of the third declension, gentis=Gk. γένος, tempitis= 
*tempos, cf. temporis; and in the third person plural present 
indicative, ἰοῦ =Gk. (Doric) λέγοντι, cf. tremonti (tremunt), 
a doubtful form in the ancient Carmen Saliare. 

6 was kept unchanged after an ὥ, whether vowel or consonant, 
until after the Augustan age, when it began to undergo the 
same treatment. Thus the Romans pronounced and wrote, and 
it would be well for us also to write, equds, servis, exiguds, 
quoém (conjunction), not guum, which is a spelling’ belonging 
to the latest period of Latin, and ought to be utterly rejected. 
The labial consonant afterwards coalesced with the vowel of 
the same class: whence the spellings ecus, cocus, cum, etc.) 

While a following r seems to change % to 6, it also preserves 
unaccented 6 from being changed to ὥ; thus *tempds became 
tempts, but temporis remained unchanged. 

(€) We find also sporadically ἅ instead of 6 before a nasal 
followed by a consonant; e.g. unguts, cf. Gk. ὄνυξ = ὄνυχ-ς, and 
the variation in spelling between hone and hune. 

B.— 6 in diphthongs. 

(a) I-E. oy=Gk. o.= Lat. οἱ, but the last diphthong did not 
remain permanently. When accented, it became oe, and then 
passed to the sound of @ Thus oino(m), found in the.epitaph 
of the Scipios, became tinum: cf. Gk. oi-vd-s (one), οἰ-νή (the 
ace in dice), οἷος (alone) = *oi-Fo-s = Zend aeva (one), I.-li. *oy-wo-s 
deflected from a demonstrative root ὦ, Similarly we may 


1 830 the declension would be approximately: ecus, eque, equi, ecum, etc. 
But it was inevitable that analogical influences should be developed among 
the forms of this declension, giving rise, on the one hand, to the forms 
equus, equum, and, on the other, to the forms 666, ec?, all historically proved. 
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compare moenia (walls) with minire, poena with pinire, and 
we may notice that foedus (treaty)=*foidos has the same 
relation to feidé (to trust) that pondus has to pendd.| We 
may be surprised that oe should thus have survived excep- 
tionally in these words and possibly a few others; but poena 
is borrowed from the Greek; the archaism moenia, which 
was certainly read in the Annals of the Pontiffs, may have 
been restored to favour in order to avoid confusion with the 
regular miénia, which had taken the sense of “ public duties,” 
and from the same Annals the Roman historians must have 
borrowed the archaism foedus.2 Unaccented oy became 7: 
final -oy in locative singular of second declension, Gk. ἵπποι, Lat. 
equt; and so also in the dative plural, Gk. ἵπποις, Lat. equis. 
(8) L-E. ow =Gk. ov=Lat. (ow). We find very clearly in 
Greek the alternation already mentioned between ὅ and 6: 
σπεύδω (I hasten), σπουδή (zeal); κέλευθ-ο-ς (road), ἀ-κόλουθ-ο-ς 
(one who goes by the same road, travelling companion); fut. 
ἐλεύσομαι =.* éXevG-copat (I shall go), Homeric perfect εἰλτήλουθ-α 
(I have gone), etc. But the diphthong ow is not so easy to 
recognise in Latin, for ἃ may come either from ew or ow; and 
hence, when we see a perfect like fig-i (cf. archaic riz, faz), 
we cannot tell whether it goes back to the regular *foug-7= 
Gk. *ré-govy-a or to a form *feug-% resembling πέφευγ-α, into 
which the vocalism of the present devy-w was irregularly intro- 
duced. The former alternative however seems the more likely. 
(35) 8. I-E. 6=Gk. w=Lat. 6. 

A.—Simple 6: I-E. *gnoé- (to know), Gk. γνω-τό-ς, Lat. 
gno-tu-s, no-tu-s ; final -6 of 1st person sing. pres. ind., *bhé-ro, 
φέρ-ω, fer-6, etc.; Gk. 66-po-v, Lat. with different suffix do-nu-m:; 
Gk. δώ-τωρ and all names of agent in -rwp, Lat. *da-tor, later 
datér, cf. datdrem, etc. We do not know the origin of the @ 
which appears in Latin in 77 τ φώρ, and in the suffix -tdr- 
when it has a secondary suffix attached to it, praetor, praetira. 
Weakening in an unaccented syllable gives 7 in convicium 
(noise, insult)=*con-véc-iu-m. The weakened 7% in cd-gnitus, 

1 Cf. the vocalism of πέποιθα as contrasted with πείθω. 


5. Οἱ, also the classical mirus=*moiros, and the archaic liturgical form 
pomoertum = * post-motr-io-m. 
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etc., must go back to a lost participle which had short o or 
rather a, in accordance with a very common vowel-change 
(infra 41 and 117). 

B.—I.-E. 6y gives in Greek ὧι, in which ¢ is written but no 
longer pronounced, and in Latin 6, in which the 7 is not even 
written: dat. sing. Gk. irmm=equé. I.-E. dw, which is unim- 
portant, is likewise reduced to 6 in Latin; e.g. mdtus (motion) = 
*mou-tu-s, οἵ. mbv-e-0, mbv-t. 

(36) 9. IL-E. d=Gk. a=Lat. ἃ. 

A.—Simple ἃ: L-E. *dgd (to make, lead), Gk. ἄγω, Lat. 
ago; I-H. *dnti (against, before), Gk. ἀντί, Lat. anté; Gk. dyy-o 
(to press, squeeze), Lat. ang-d, cf. angu-i-s (snake); Gk. ἀγ-ρό-ς 
(field), Lat. ag-er=*ag-ro-s, ci. Sk. dj-ra-s, etc. 

In Greek this d undergoes no modification. But in Latin 

(a) Final ἃ, which is however very rare, becomes @, like final 
6, if the instrumental πεδ-ά, preserved in Molic as an adverb 
(with), really corresponds to a form ped-e=*péd-d, confused 
with the locative ped-e=*péd-t, perhaps also with an ablative 
*péd-Ed, and to be connected with I.-E. stem *péd- (foot). 

(8) Unaccented ἃ, when not final, generally becomes é, which 
remains in a close syllable, factus cénfectus, captus acceptus, 
cap-t6 au-cep-s (bird-catcher), cap-ut prae-cep-s, etc.; but be- 
comes % in an open syllable, cdnficio, accipio, and the genitives 
parti-cip-is, prae-cipit-is.| In the latter case, however, before 
a labial, 7 alternates with ἅ, gen. au-ctip-is, au-ctip-tu-m (bird- 
catching); and we often find both spellings in use for the same 
word, mancupium and manctpium (capi6), which points to the 
presence in these words of a vowel intermediate between wu 
and 1.3 In concutid (quatio) and augurium (garrid, ci. Gk. 
γηρύω-- γαρύω, to cry), the % may doubtless be explained as 
being due to the influence of the preceding consonant, compli- 
cated more or less by labialization. ‘We also find & before ἡ 
in close syllables: saltd exsultd, calc6d conculcé,’ etc. Finally, 


1_A new application of the law already investigated in connexion with & 
(cf. supra 32 A B). 

2 Cf. supra 30. 

31 in a close syllable produces labialization of the preceding vowel (cf. 
French altre, which has become autre, and English fulse, all), and we shall 
see that the weakening of au produces u, | 
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this phonetic law is, of course, like every other, frequently dis- 
turbed by the influence of analogy. Thus ἀρ regularly gives 
adigé; but addactus and cégo contracted for *cdédgo show an 
irregular intrusion of the vowel of the simple verb dctus, αρδ. 

Β.--- in diphthongs. 

I.-E. ay=Gk. ac=Lat, (accented) ad, later ae, (unaccented) 
t:1 Gk. αἴθω (I burn), aif-yp (the upper air through which 
meteors pass), Lat. aed-és (room), originally no doubt “ hearth,” 
cf. the old spelling aid-tlis; Gk. Aaws=*Aar-Fd-s (left), Lat. 
lLae-vo-s ; *-ais, termination of dat. plur. of first declension, Gk. 
ἡμέραις, Lat. terrts, and the well-known cases of weakening - 
quaerd inquird, aestumé extstumo, caedd décidé, etc. 

I.-E. aw (rare)=Gk. av=Lat. au, cf. Gk. αὐξάνω and Lat. 
aug-e6 aug-ustus, in an unaccented syllable a, claudo séclidé,? 
except where the simple verb exercises an analogical influence, 
adaugéo, applaudé, ete. 

(37) 10. I-E. @=Gk. a=Lat. ἃ: I.-E. *bhd- (to speak), Gk. 
(Doric) da-pi, φᾶ-μᾶ, (Ion.-Att.) φη-μί, φή-μη, Lat. fa-ri (to speak), 
in-fd-n-s (speechless), fd-md* (renown); I.-E. *std- (to place, 
stand), Gk. (Dor.) στᾶ-μι, fut. στᾶ-σω, (Ion.) ἵστημι, στήσω, Lat. 
std-re, std-b0; I-E. md-tér vocative (Ὁ mother), Gk. (Dor.) 
μᾶ-τερ, (Ion.) μῆ-τερ, Lat. md-ter; *-tat-, suffix of feminine nouns 
of quality, Gk. νεό-της =*ved-rar-s (newness), Lat. novi-tds = 
*novi-tat-s, etc. 

It will be seen from the preceding examples that this primi- 
tive ἃ is kept quite pure in Doric, and the same is the case also 
in Adolic when not influenced by other dialects. But in Ionic 
every primitive a becomes 7. On the other hand, Attic, a later 
branch of Ionic, keeps or rather restores ἃ when preceded by 
t, €, v, or p (the so-called a pure of Attic and the κοινή). £.g. 
Ton. σοφίη (wisdom), γενεή (generation), σικύη (gourd), ἡμέρη 
(day), πρήσσω (1 do), Att. copia γενεᾶ σικύᾷ ἡμέρᾶ πρᾶττω, etc. 
The exceptions are only apparent; in Attic κόρη (maiden) and 


1 It must be remembered that it is not the laws of classical accentuation 
which are in force here. 

2 In the two groups ai and au, unaccented a in a close syllable becomes e, 
according to the preceding rule, and we know that ei and ew approximate 
᾿ respectively to Ὁ and @. | 
3 For Latin final d see remarks on declension, infra 193, 1. 
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δέρη (throat) the ἡ was not preceded by p, but by a F, which was 
lost after the change of the a, so that the primitive forms would 
be *xdpfa (cf. Lesb. xoppa, Dor. xapa, Ion. κούρη) and *dépFa (cf. 
Sk. grivd, throat, and Lesb. déppa); on the other hand, oroa 
(porch) goes back to oro, which is also found, and ᾽Αθηνᾶ (the 
goddess) is not the same word as ᾿Αθήνη, but, as the accent 
shows, a contraction from ᾿Αθηνάα--Αθηναί. The numerous 
nouns of the first declension like δόξα, μοῦσᾶ, ἅμιλλᾶ, etc., have 
a short a, and go back to quite a different origin.! 

This being the case, we should expect never to find any 
instances of ἃ in Jonic or Attic, except ἃ pure. Some instances 
however do occur ; but in these the a was not original, but was 
developed in Ionic alone after the separation of dialects, and 
consequently long after the change of Panhellenic ἃ to [onic 7. 
Thus the accus. plur. ras povoas goes back to an old Greek form 
“ravs povodys, of which instances are still found in inscriptions 
(Cretan)... Similarly in πᾶσα-Ξεπᾶνσα, λῦσᾶσα-: λῦσἄνσα, etc., 
the corresponding Lesbian forms ταὶς μοίσαις, παῖσα, Avoaca, 
etc., show that the Ionic long vowel was not original. 

ἃ in diphthongs is not uncommon, especially in the combina- 
tion dy, but presents no important peculiarity. 


§ 2. Semi-vowels. 


(38) Greek has no special symbol for the semi-vowel y, which 
is written ει, whether it occurs between two vowels or in a 
diphthong. The semi-vowel w is denoted by v when occurring 
ina diphthong, but when used as an independent semi-vowel, 
is represented by the sign fF, the sixth letter of the alphabet 
in the Aolic and Doric dialects. It was in fact only these dia- 
lects, and especially Doric,? which preserved faithfully the pro- 
nunciation of the F, which was doubtless very like that of the 
English w, and was lost at a very early period in the Ionic- 
Attic dialect. 

Latin has no special symbol for y and w; the Romans wrote 
iugum, nouos, just ag if these words had been trisyllables. 

1 Infra 112 and 197. 


2 It will be seen that the ordinary name of “ Holic digamma’”’ is not 
strictly accurate. The F no longer appears in the Lesbian poets. 
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The invention of 7 and v dates from modern times. It has not 
however been thought necessary to exclude these convenient 
symbols from these pages, as their absence might embarrass 
the reader. The important point to remember is that they 
represent respectively English y in you and w in wake. 

The principle underlying this matter may be shortly stated 
as follows: Latin kept the primitive semi-vowels pretty faith- 
fully; Greek, on the other hand, gradually eliminated them, 
until none remained except those developed subsequently in its 
own domain. 

The antecedent semi-vowel may be either initial or medial ; 
when medial, it may occur either between two vowels or 
between a consonant and vowel. It will be considered suc- 
cessively according as it appears in these three positions. 

(39) 1. L-E. y. 

A.—Initial y is kept in Latin and changed to the rough breath- 
ing (h) in Greek: L.-E. *yéq-rt or *yéq-rt (liver), Gk. ἧπ-αρ, Lat. 
jec-ur, cf. Sk. ydk-rt; 1-H. *ydro- (time, year), Gk. dpo-s (year), 
ὧρ-ἃ (season, period), cf. Germ. jahr |[Eng. year]; I-E. *yd-s 
(who), Gk. o-s ἡ 6, cf. Sk. yd-s yd yd-d; Gk. (Lesb.) vupes= 
*Jupes, Ion.-Att. ὑμεῖς (you) =Sk. yusmd-. The y of juvenis 
seems to be one of this kind, if we must connect this word with 
Gk. 784, in spite of the difference in the vocalism. But Indo- 
European possessed also another y, confused with the former 
in Sanskrit and Latin, but distinguished from it in Greek, 
where it is represented initially by ¢; e.g. I-E. *yug- (to join), 
Sk. yuj- (to join), yug-d-m (yoke), Lat. jung-6, jug-u-m, Gk. 
ζεύγ-νυ-μι, Cvy-d-v. It is somewhat difficult to determine pre- 
cisely the original difference between these two sounds.! 

B.—Intervocalic y is always lost both in Greek and Latin 

Lesbian keeps it after v): I-E. *tréy-es (three, cf. Sk. trdy-as), 
Gk. tpets =*rpées = ἔτρέγ-ες, Lat. trés; I-E. *bhii-yd (1 produce, 
become), Gk. φύ-ω, cf. Lesh. duiw, Old Lat. fu-6, subj. fu-am: 
and similarly λύω -- ἔλύψω, tio=*riyo, fid=*feiyd ; Gk. φορέω 
=I-E. *bhoré-y6, (cf. Sk. bhdrd-yd-mi, I make to carry), Lat. 
1 This distinction, which appears only in Greek, may be merely due to 


the existence of syntactieal doublets. Cf. L. Havet, Mém. Soc. Ling., vi. 
p. 824. 
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mone-6; Gk. ripaw =*ripa-yo, and Lat. amé=*amaé (cf. τιμῶ) = 
*amad-yo, and so all the contracted verbs ; -yo- after a vowel, a 
formative suffix of adjectives, Gk. χρύσε-ο-ς -- Ἐχρῦσε-ψο-ς, Lat. 
aure-u-s = *ause-yo-s, cf. Sk. hiranyd-ya-s (golden), etc. When 
the first vowel is a nasal or liquid, we shall see that the 
treatment is different. 

We find however in Greek a number of cases of intervocalic 
t, but in these cases the « was not originally intervocalic, but 
became so in Greek itself through the loss of a primitive con- 
sonant (6.5. καίω, 1 burn=*xaifw, infra), or else was restored 
by analogy in forms from which it must have previously dis- 
appeared. Thus in τιθείην, διδοίην, instead of which we should 
expect Ἐδιδόην, etc., the diphthong is probably due to the 
analogy of διδοῖμεν, etc., where the « could not be dropped. 

In Latin intervocalic j no longer appears except as the relic 
of a group of consonants which have coalesced. E.g. madjor= 
*mdg-yos-,! cf. mag-nu-s and pak-pd-s ; and méi6 (I make water) 
= *meth-yo, cf. Gk. ὀ-μιχ-έω and Sk. mih migh (same meaning), 
etc. 

Later Greek, and especially Attic, even partially eliminated 
t, when it had become intervocalic through the loss of a con- 
sonant: Homeric Gk. roto (of the), changed to *rdo, then 
contracted (Lesb., Dor.) τῶ, (Ion.-Att.) rod; Hom. Gk. τελείω, 
New Ion. τελέω, Att. τελῶ, etc.?. This last process however is 
much less constant; hence the termination of verbs in -eiw= 
-éw, and the well known adjectival terminations in -ovo-, -ato-, 
_-eo-, Which depend on phonetic laws not yet satisfactorily 
determined. 

C.—Between a consonant and vowel proethnic y is changed 
to the vowel ὁ in Latin; in Greek it is combined in various 
ways with the preceding consonant. 

(a) If the preceding consonant is a spirant, nasal, or r, the 
y palatalizes the consonant (supra 22,3 B) and gives rise to 
a compensatory lengthening of the preceding syllable: I-E. 
*td-syo (gen. of the demonstrative *td-, cf. Sk. td-sya), Gk. 


1 Or better still *mah-tos- ; cf. Sk. mah-iyan (greater). 
2 So also the verb ποιέω must often be read ποέω in the tragedians, as is 
shown by the scansion (cf. the Latin borrowed word poéta). 
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*ré-cyo, whence *rotco and τοῖο, similarly‘ τελέω -- Ἐτελείω = 
Ἐτελείσω = Ἐτελέσ-ψω (τέλεσ- end); I.-E. *owy-o- (to augur, from 
*owi-, bird), Gk. *éFy-o-par, whence Ἐοΐξομαι, οἴομαι (1 think), 
similarly καίω = Ἑκαίξω =*xaF-yo (cp. the v of the future xav-cw) ; 
in Lat. %, caes-iu-s (blue), Gdv-iu-s (proper name), root *gaw-, 
cp. Gk. ἀ-γαυ-ό-ς (valiant); Gk. Ἐκτέν-ψω (I kill), Lesb. κτέννω, 
Ton.-Att. κτείνω ; Gk. Ἐφθέρ-ψω (I spoil), Lesh. φθέρρω, Ion.-Att. 
φθείρω, in Lat. % in ven-i6, or-to-r, ete. 

(8) If the consonant is an J, the y is assimilated to it, I-E. 
*al-yo-s (other), Gk. ἄλλος, but Lat. al-iu-s. 

(y) If it is a labial explosive, the y becomes a dental ex- 
plosive of the same class, Gk. τύπτω (I strike) =*ria-yo, but 
Lat. cap-16. 

(5) With every other explosive y coalesces and produces € 
in the case of a voiced, oo (Att. rr) in the case of a voiceless 
consonant: στίζω (1 prick)=*oriy-yo, cf. fut. ori; Lat. 
fug-t6=Ion. φύζω: Ζεύς (sky, day)=*dy-nv-s, Sk. dydus, Lat. 
diés; ἧσσον (less), Att. ἧττον -- Ἑἧκ- γον, cp. ἦἧκ-α (little) and Lat. 
Séc-iu-s ; ἔλασσον ἔλαττον (less) = Ἐέλαχ-γον, cf. ἐλαχ-ύ-ς ; κρέσσων 
κρείττων (better, stronger) = ἔκρέτ-ψων, cf. κρατ-ύ-ς ; μέσσος μέσος 
= *y€6-yo-s, Lat. med-iu-s, Sk. mddh-ya-s, hence 1.-Εὸ, *médh-yo-s. 
Comparatives of the class of ὠκίων (Lat. dctor) and βαθίων, 
instead of which we should expect *dccwv, βάσσων (the latter 
form exists),! contain a comparative suffix -76n- different from 
-yon-, cf. Sk. mdh-tydn (greater). So also the adjectives 
ἅγ-ιο-ς (holy), στύγ-ιο-ς (hateful), etc., go back, not to *dy-yo-s, 
which would have given *dfos, but to dy-wo-s, 1.-Ε, *ydg-io-s, 
with suffix -io-, like Lat. patr-iu-s, Gk. πάτρ-ιο-ς, Ved. Sk. 
pttr-ia-s. | 

(40) 2. L-E. w. 

A.—Initial w=Gk. F=Lat.v. Greek F is found in a very large 
number of inscriptions, chiefly Doric, Fé (six), Favag (chief), 
FicFov (=toov, equal), etc.; and its existence is attested in the 
Holic of Homer by the apparent instances of hiatus which it 
removes and the cases of length by position which it justifies.’ 


1 Cf. πάσσονα (e.g. Od. xviii. 195) =*mdy-yor-a, comparative of παχ-ύ-ς 
(stout) = ping-u-i-s. | 
2 Cf. Havet-Duvau, Métrique, 42 [Monro, Homeric Grammar, § 388 to 405]. 
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The Ionic dialects lost it very early, and always replaced it by 
the smooth breathing. E.g. épy-o-v (work)=Fépy-o-v, cf. Ger. 
werk [English work]; ér-os (word), εἰπέ (say) =Fér-os, βειπ-έ, οἵ, 
Lat. vdc-s; ξάσ-τυ ἄσ-τυ (town), cf. Sk. vds-tu (house) 5. Fotk-o-s 
οἶκ-ο-ς (house)=Lat. vic-u-s=Sk. vé¢-d-s, etc. Sometimes in 
Greek the rough breathing seems to correspond to Latin v: 
évvupt, (Lon.) εἵνῦμι (I clothe) =*Féo-vi-pi, cf. ves-ti-s; ἕσπερος 
(west), Lat. vesper; ἑστία (hearth), Lat. Vesta; but it is pro- 
bable that in this case the aspirate was developed in Greek 
separately, and has nothing in common with the primitive w. 

Initial w before a consonant disappears in Latin: radix 
(root) =*wrddic-s, cf. Gk. Foifa, Ger. wurzel. In some Greek 
dialects it remains, in others it disappears: Elean Fparpa=Ton. 
pytpy (agreement); ῥέζω (to do), Hom. ἔρέζω -- Ἐξρέγ-ψω, ct. 
Fépy-o-v, etc. But even in those dialects which kept it we 
may suppose that in the syntactical combination of words it was 
assimilated to the following consonant; for example, that when 
Homer writes πολλὰ λισσομένω (Ad being long by position), we 
may read either πολλὰ ἔλισσομένω or πολλὰ ANtooopevw-! Such 
reduplication is regular when the initial F becomes medial in 
composition: *Foyv (sheep), gen. Fapy-ds, Hom. πολύ-ρρην (rich in 
sheep); ῥήγο-νυεμι (to break), aor. pass. ἐ-ρράγ-η, adj. ἄ-ρρηκ-τος 
(unbreakable), etc. In this case however Molic contracts 
the F with the preceding vowel, atpyxros=*d-Fpykros, εὐράγη, 
etc.; and to a diphthong of the same kind must be referred the 
Homeric form evade (it pleased) =é-Fad- (e.g. 1]. xiv. 340). 

B.—Intervocalic. Apart from this last exceptional case, 
intervocalic F was probably no longer pronounced in the lan- 
guage of Homer, much less in later Ionic, Attic, and the 
κοινή. But it is often found in Doric inscriptions, Ποτειδάξωνι, 
προβειπάτω, ἐπιβοίκοις, and it was always kept in Latin: νέος 
Novos, ἐννέα novem, οἷς ovis, etc. In tuus=tovos (supra 32 
A a), the v is not lost, but has coalesced with the unaccented 0? 
as in dénud=*dé novo: cf. auceps=avi-ceps, ete. 


a. <n impf. ἐλλίσσετο (he entreated), but also sometimes ἐλίσσετο 
e 1. 5 e 

2 The possessives, like the pronouns from which they are derived, are 
often enclitics. 
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C.— Between a consonant and vowel. Here the combinations 
are very varied, and we must confine ourselves to glancing at 
the most important. 

(a) Nasal or liquid+w: in Latin w or v alternating 
according to laws not yet fully determined ; in Greek, according 
to the dialect, F is assimilated, or lost with compensatory 
lengthening, or lost without compensation: Lat. genu-a (knees, 
also genva), Gk. *ydvF-ara, whence Mol. ydvvara, Ion. γούνατα, 
Att. γόνατα: Gk. *éévFo-s (foreigner), Alol. gévvos, Dor. ξῆνος, 
Ton. ξεῖνος, Att. ξένος; Gk. *oA-Fé- (much), Aol. πόλλο-, Att. 
πολλό-, cf. Ion. πουλύ (Hom.); Gk. *ooA-Fo- (whole), Aol. pro- 
bably Ξὄλλος, cf. Lat. sdllus, sdlus, Ion. otAos, Att. dAos=I.-E. 
*sol-wo-s, cf. Lat. sdlvos!; Gk. *xdpfa (maiden), Att. κόρη 
(supra 37). 

(8) k+w=Gk. aa, ἵππος (also ixx-o-s); Lat. qu, equ-o-s, 
where the w is treated neither as a vowel, inasmuch as it does 
not form a syllable, nor as a consonant, inasmuch as it does not 
make the e long by position. 

(y) t+w: Gk. (Cretan) τέέ accus. “thee,” Dor. τέ (simple 
loss), Jon.-Att. σέ-Ξ- ἔσσέ, cf. τέσσαρες = Ἀτέτξαρες, Sk. catvdras 
(four); in Latin, w is simply lost in ἐδ, but is vocalized in 
quattior, quatuor. 

(δ) d+w: Gk. *dfis (twice), later dis (cf. δώδεκα), which no 
. doubt stands for *ddés, if we may judge from the reduplication 
in ἔδδεισεν (Hom.)=*é-dFe-cev, δέδδια (written δείδια) = ἔδέςδξι-α, 
both forms from the root Fe (to fear); in Latin, vocalized in 
duodecim (probably through the influence of the vocalism of 
dus =1-E. *du-6, Gk. δύω), but generally dv, which becomes 8, 
bis =*dvtis, bellum =*dvellum, cf. duellum, bonus =dvonus and 
(arch.) dven-o-s. This change was late enough for the Latins 
to retain the recollection of it up to the time of Varro. 

(ec) s+w=in Greek of, if initial, infra 68,2: when medial, 
it becomes oa, ἴσσος, ἴσος (equal)=Fiofos, Sk. vigva- (all); in 
Latin své becomes 86, s6ror=*svésor, Sk. sudsar- (sister), cf. 


1 Tt is probable that sollus salvi, just like ecus equi, and also deus divi, are 
two cases belonging to the same declension, which through analogy was 
split up into two declensions. For salvi=*solvi, cf. 84 A a and ε note. 
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Ger. schwester!; somnus = *sop-no-s (cf. sdp-tre) =*svep-no-s, 
Sk. svdp-na-s (sleep), L-E. *swép-no-s. 

The sound w in Greek is not always written F; we often find 
B, 6.7. Bpicda = pila, which seems to show a tendency to change 
w into consonantal v; its representation in olic by v has 
been already noticed; the forms under which it appears in 
manuscripts, y, Το p, are mere errors due to late copyists, who 
no longer understood the meaning of the symbol F. 


Section III. 


VOWEL-GRADATION [ABLAUT]. 


(41) .If we consider any syllable whatever containing one 
of the sounds already studied, we shall easily perceive that, 
both in Greek and Latin, and in any other language of the 
Indo-European family, the vowel may assume different forms, 
which, though distinct, are yet closely akin to one another, and 
show an exact correspondence in different languages. This 
phenomenon, which can nowhere be better seen than in Greek 
syllables containing a diphthong, λείπτω ἔ-λιπ-ον λέ-λοιπ-α, 
é-ev(@)-co-wor ἦλυθ-ον εἰλ-ήλουθ-α, has received the name of 
vowel-gradation [apophonie vocalique, Ablaut|. We may dis- 
tinguish three chief grades, the normal grade, the weak or 
reduced grade, and the deflected grade (flécht).? 

It is the province of morphology to determine the etymo- 
logical or grammatical forms in which each of these grades 
regularly appears. Here it need only be said that, apart from 
the disturbing influences of analogy, each of these grades 
always characterizes formations of the same class, either in 
the same language or in different languages. Hence the pro- 


1 TAccording to Prof. Skeat, the English sister is a Scandinavian form 
from Icelandic sys-t-ir, allied to Anglo-Saxon swevs-t-or, Gothic swis-t-ar.] 

2 (The author strongly objects to the terms ‘‘ middle’’ sometimes applied 
to the e grade, and “strong” to the ὁ grade; the e grade was probably the 
strongest of all, the o grade being probably a weakening of it; contrast 
the accentuation of φέρω φορά, φρήν ἄφρων, δοτήρ δώτωρ, etc.] 

3 Thus the alternation of 6 and ὄ in conjugation, λέγοντι λέγε-τε, legu-nt 
legi-tis, the deflected grade in the perfect stem, the normal grade in the 
present in -6, λείπ-ω, dic-d = deic-d, etc. 
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cess must undoubtedly go back to the parent-speech. The 
syllables in question may be classified according as they contain 
in the normal form (1) an ὅ, whether alone or forming part 
of a diphthong; (2) any other short vowel, whether alone or 
forming part of a diphthong; (3) a long vowel. 

1. Normal form ὅ. The gradation is here so clear as to 
leave nothing to be desired. In the deflected grade é becomes 
6; in the weak grade it entirely disappears. In this case, 
if the ὅ forms part of a diphthong, the semi-vowel of the 
diphthong becomes a vowel in order to support the syllable; 
if the ὅ stands by itself, the syllable disappears along with 
it, provided that the consonants which it supported have any 
other vowels close by to support them; but if the weakening 
would result in an unpronounceable group of consonants, the 
é is retained by this group and then the weak is not distin- 
guished from the normal grade. We will now examine these 
different positions: 

A.—éy. I-E. types, *bhéydh (to trust), weak *bhidh, de- 
flected *bhoydh. 

(a) In root. Gk. πείθ-ο-μαι, aor. ἐ-πιθ-ό-μην, perf. πέποιθ-α, 
Lat. fid-6 and fid-us, fid-és and (per-)fid-u-s, foed-us; Gk. 
Fetd-os (Shape), Fid-€ (imperat., see), perf. Fotd-a, Lat. vid-e6, perf. 
vid-t = *void-t (ὃ supra 34 A B). | 

(B) In suffix. Gk. πόλ-ι-ς, nom. pl. πόλ-ε-ες = Ἐπόλ-εψ-ες, Lat. 
av-i-s, nom. pl. avés =*av-é-és = *av-éy-és, ete. 

B.—éw. I-E. types, *bhéwg (to flee), weak *bhtig, deflected 
*bhowg. 

(a) In root. devy-w φυγ-ή, cf. Lat. fiig-%! and fiig-a; ἔ-ρευθ-ος 
(redness) and é-pv0-pd-s (red), cf. Lat. ritb-er=*rub-ro-s, and 
rif-u-s =*réuf-o-s or *rouf-o-s. : 

(B) In suffix. Gk. 76-v-s, fem. 7dcta=*7d-F-1a. . 

C.—Simple @ liable to disappear. I.-E. types *gén (to pro- 
duce, be born), weak ἔσῃ, deflected *gon. 

(2) In root. Gk. yév-os, reduplicated present yi-yv-o-par, 
perf. yé-yov-a, Lat. gen-us and gi-gn-6; Gk. φέρ-ω, in compo- 
sition (δίς )φρ-ο-ς (seat for two persons), subst. φορ-ό-ς, dop-a, 


1 Cf. supra 34 B β. 
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Lat. fér-6 and probably (candéld-)br-u-m! (that which bears 
a candle); certainly pénd-6 and poénd-us. 

(Δ) In suffix. Gk. κύων, voc. κύ-ον, gen. κυ-ν-ός, cf. Lat. car-6 
car-n-is (reduced), hom-6 hom-in-is; Gk. accus. wa-rép-a, gen. 
πα-τρ-ός. 

D.—Simple é not liable to disappear. 1.-Εἃ. types, *spék and 
*skép (to see), weak *spek and *skep, deflected *skop; Gk. 
σκέπ-το-μαι and σκοπ-οή (watchtower), (ἐπζ)σκοπ-ο-ς (overseer) ; 
Lat. tég-6 and t6g-a, etc. 

2. Normal form ἃ, 6. Here the question is complicated, for 
it is not even certain that a syllable in the normal form can 
contain any short vowel except ὅ ; hence the degree here called 
normal may possibly have been originally a reduced form. 
The following are some of the most certain gradations: (1) ὦ, 
Gk. dy-w (orpar-)ay-d-s ἀγ-ωγ-ή, Lat. dg-6 (amb-)dg-és and &g-7 ; 
Gk. aif-w (to burn) ἰθ-αρό-ς (clear), Lat. aed-és aes-tu-s (heat) 
td-is (pl., nights when there is a full moon); (2) 6, ὄπ-σο-μαι 
(I shall see), perf. ὄπ-ωπ-α, with no other grade; in Latin, only 
one grade, 6c-ulu-s. 

3. Normal form ἃ, ὃ, ὃ. dis reduced to ὦ and deflected to 6. 
L.-E. *bha (to speak), reduced *bhd, deflected *bhd: Gk. ha-pi, 
φαᾶ-μᾶ, φἄ-μέν Ist plur., φω-νή (voice), Lat. fd-ri and fa-teor ; 
Gk. ἕστα-μι, aor. ἔσταᾶ-ν, but ord-ro-s, etc., cf. Lat. std-re, 
std-men (warp), and std-tu-s (state), std-tu-s (fixed), std-bili-s, 
std-tu-6. There is even perhaps in στύω (I place)=*or-1i-w a 
trace of a grade reduced still further Py the complete dis- 
appearance of the d. 

This ultra-reduced grade also exists in ‘the case of δ and δ: 
the deflected grade is, 6, coalescing in the case of 6 with the 
normal grade. Everything tends to show that the ordinary 
reduction resulted in ἃ, a gradation which is observed pretty 
faithfully in Latin; e.g. sé-men sd-tu-s, dé-nu-m dd-tu-s. But 
Greek, in imitation of the relation of ἵστᾶμι to στἄτός, created 
a gradation τίθημι θετός and δίδωμι δοτός, which is equivalent to 
saying that in Greek ὃ was generally reduced to ὅ and 6 tod: 


1 Br being equivalent to bhr, reduced form of the root *bher (to bear). So 
also πέλ-ο-μαι (1 am), aor. ἐ-πλ-ό-μην, wérouat (I fly) and ἐπτόμην, ete. 


E 
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cf. also qua (dart) ἴημι (to throw), verbal ἑτός, Dor. perf. ἕωκα; 
and θῆ-μα, θω-μό-ς͵ Lat. fa-c-dd. 

(42) Such are the chief results of gradation. Its causes are 
thoroughly understeod, at any rate so far as the reduced grade 
is concerned. Sanskrit, which has preserved better than any 
other language the original accentuation, shows by numerous 
changes of accent, such as é-mi i-mds=Gk. εἶμι i-pev, that the 
normal form of a syllable coincided with the accent, the re- 
duced form with the absence of accent; and this is shown also 
in Greek by such alternations as λείπτειν λιπ-εῖν, πα-τέρ-α πα-τρ-ός͵ 
στᾶ-μεν (Dor.) στῆναι (Ion.) and cré-rd-s. But sometimes, as the 
accentuation was changed, the accent was shifted on to the very 
syllable which had originally been reduced through the absence 
of accent, cf. imds and ἴμεν; sometimes, on the other hand, 
though the accent remained unchanged, a reduced form was 
eliminated under the influence of a normal form closely akin to 
it (e.g. the genitive φρεντ-ός, the vocalism of which is imitated 
from that of the accus. dpé-a), so that an unaccented syllable 
irregularly shows the normal form. In Latin, the accentuation 
has been greatly disturbed, and no longer coincides with the 
vocalism, except accidentally. 

In the deflected grade likewise, such alternations of accent 
and vocalism as appear in γέντος and εὐ-γεν-ής, φρήν and ἄ-φρων, 
seem to point to a particular result of proethnic accentuation. 
But here the accent is not the only factor, and the extreme 
complication of this class of phenomena has hitherto prevented 
‘hem from being reduced to the form of laws. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


NASALS AND LIQUIDS. 


SEcTIon I, 


GRADATION APPLIED TO THE CONSONANT-VOWELS. 


(43) When a syllable capable of gradation is supported by 
an &, it may, and indeed often does happen, that this vowel is 
accompanied by a nasal or liquid, yé-os, pend-d. In this case 
‘the syllable can be deflected without difficulty ; reduction will 
be equally easy, if the resulting group of consonants finds 
a vowel to support it in the neighbouring syllable; we have 
already seen γέγον-α and yi-yv-ouar. But what will happen if 
the nasal or liquid is shut in between two consonants, thus 
forming an unpronounceable group without a vowel? The 
answer is forced upon us: it must itself become a vowel in 
order to support the neighbouring consonants: in other words, 
just as in λείπω ἔλιπον, φεύγω ἔφυγον, the semi-vowels ὁ and v 
become vocalized when they cease to be supported by the e, 
so also to an L-E. present *dérk-6 (I see) there must have 
necessarily corresponded an aorist *e-drk-6-m (Gk. δέρκ-ομαι 
é-dpax-ov), and the gradation of the perfect *wdyd-a *wid-més 
--¢Gk. Fotd-a Fid-yev) irresistibly calls for a parallel gradation 
*ge-gon-a ge-gn-més (Gk. yéyov-a ye-ya-pev). 

Sanskrit alone has preserved the vocalic 7, the last relic of 
the primitive vocalism ; corresponding to ἔδρακον, it has ddrcam, 
to πατράσι pitrsu. But, even apart from this valuable evidence, 
the analogy of the rest of the declension, πατέρα, πατρός, etc., 
would by itself be sufficient to enable us to recognise in τρά of 
πατράσι the same vocalic degree as in τρ of πατρί, merely modified 
by the accidental fact that in πα-τρ-ί the r is supported by the 


t, whereas in *za-r7-or the t is forced to rest for support on 
5 
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the 7. So also the evident parallel between λείπω ἔλιπον λέλοιπα͵ 
ἐλεύσομαι ἤλυθον εἰλήλουθα, and δέρκομαι ἔδρακον δέδορκα, πείσομαι 
(Ξ-- Ἐπένθ-σο-μαι, cf. πένθ-ος, grief) ἔπαθον πέτππονθ-α, would be 
enough to show that Spa is the reduced form of dep, and to 
prove the presence of a latent nasal in the stem of ἔπαθον -Ξ 
Ἐξ πηῃθ-ο-νῖ 

Thus from historical phonetics we gain a complete confirma- 
tion of the principle we have already learned from physiological 
phonetics,” namely, that the nasals and liquids are consonants 
when they rest for support upon a vowel, vowels when a 
consonant rests for support upon them. 


Section I, 


NASALS AND LIQUIDS CONSIDERED IN EACH LANGUAGE 
SEPARATELY. 


(44) Neither Greek nor Latin possesses nasal or liquid 
gonants (vowels). We shall see how they have changed those 
of the Indo-European language. 

Greek has three nasal consonants, denoted respectively by 
the letters γ, ν, and μ. Before a outtural explosive (ἄγγελος, 
ἄγκυρα, ἄγχι, y is the regular mode of writing the guttural 
nasal (supra 21,2), which never appears except in this posi- 
tion.2 ν is the dental nasal, » the labial nasal, and neither of 
these sounds presents any difficulty. They are often inter- 
changed in writing; 6.4. ἄνγελος, ἀνφοτάροις, etc. 

. Latin: has likewise three nasals: the guttural, written n 
before a guttural, angulus (=anigulus),* and g before a nasal, 
dtgnus )=diinus), the dental n and the labial m. These two 
signs are frequently interchanged in inscriptions. Often also 
the nasal is not written (fécérut, mésés); this is especially the 
case with final m in archaic inscriptions: oind,.vird (Hpit. 
Scip.). The reason is that final m was only pronounced very 


1 {In such cases 7, 1, m, and n, being used as vowels, are called ““ sonants.’’ 

2 Supra 19, 4-6. 

85. Ὁ followed by a nasal however (ἄγμα) was probably a guttural n. 

* We find in archaic writing also aggulus, agceps, introduced by the 
Hellenizeis. 
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slightly, so slightly, in fact, as not to prevent the elision of the 
syllable containing it before a following vowel. According to 
the evidence of grammarians, it was only a very weak nasal 
sound, and there is not a trace of Latin final m in any of the 
Romance languages. 

Greek has two liquids,p and». p=r was in all probability 
lingual; but evidence is lacking as to the exact pronunciation 
of initial 6, which the Latins represented by rh. 2 is an alveo- 
lar ὦ akin to d. The two corresponding liquids in Latin, r 
(lingual) and 1, present no difficulty. 


Section ITT, 
NASALS CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THEIR COMMON ORIGIN. ᾿ 


(45) A general observation which applies to all the follow- 
ing cases of correspondence is that both in Greek and Latin a 
nasal followed by a consonant is always adapted to the char- 
acter of the consonant following it. Thus the ἢ of *péage 
(five) remains guttural in the Latin quinque, where it precedes 
a guttural, but becomes dental or labial respectively in πέντε 
and (Aiol.) πέμπε, where primitive gq has become τ or π We 
all know the juxtapositions, Gk. ἐντέλλω, ἐγκαλέω, ἐμπόδων, Lat. 
intends, tgndsco ( = * tit-gndsco), impedic, and the same pheno- 
menon took place in the syntactical combination of two dis- 
tinct words, Lat. eandem, and Gk. τὴμ πόλιν, troy κόλπον (a 
pronunciation still current), as is testified by numerous tran- 
scriptions. 

. This tendency to assimilation partly goes back to Indo- 
European, which already had nasals, both consonantal and 
sonant (vocalic), corresponding to each of the four classes of 
momentary consonants ; namely velar, palatal, dental, and labial. 


§1. Consonants. 


| (46) 1. Primitive ἢ (velar or palatal) remains'# in Greek 
and Latin, so far, that is, as the following consonant remains a 
guttural (supra): Gk. ὄγκος (hook), ἄγχω, Lat uncus, angd, etc. 

(47) 2. L-E. n=Gk. v=Lat. n: Gk. νέος, Lat. novos; Gk. 
vedo (nod), Lat. (an-)nu-d; Gk. (Dor.) ἄγοντι, Lat. agunt; Gk. 
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φέρ-ων, Lat. fer-én-s (the final s is not original, infra). This 
Greek or Latin n is liable to the following modifications: 

A.—The group In is assimilated to WZ: Gk. ὄλλυμι (I destroy) 
= *d\-vi-ys, cf. the verbs in -νῦ- ; Lesb. βόλλομαι (I wish) = 
* BdA-vo-pot :1 Lat. collis = *col-n-is, cf, κολωνός, and probably 
pell6 = *pel-né, cf. the verbs in -nd. In Ionic-Attic compensa- 
tory lengthening is usually substituted for AA; e.g. βούλομαι. 

B.—The pronunciation of the group mr develops between the 
‘two consonants a transitional ground, which Greek denotes by 
ὃ: ἀν-ήρ, gen. "ἀντρός, whence ἀνδρός ; cf. in French géndre= 
*génro = génerum,? and infra μβρ from pp. At a later period, 
vp was assimilated to pp and vA to AA: συῤῥάπτω = *ow-parra, 
συλλέγω = Ἐσυν-λέγω. So also in Latin irrud, illaistris. 

C.—The group formed by a nasal +s rarely remains; its 
treatment is somewhat complicated. 

(a2) When this group is proethnic and medial, the s dis- 
appears in Greek, and the preceding nasal is doubled; then 
this reduplication, which remains in Lesbian, is superseded in 
the other dialects by a compensatory lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel: Lesb. éxrevva, Ion. ἔκτεινα (aor. of κτείνω) -Ξ 
*2-xrev-o-a, and so also ἔμεινα from μένω, ἔνειμα = Ξἔτνεμ-σ-α from 
νέμω, ἔφηνα = ἔφᾶνα = *é-dav-c-a from daivw; besides the aorists, 
χήν (goose), gen. χηντ-ός = *yavo-ds, cf. Sk. hamsds (swan), and 
Lat. hdnser dnser; Gpos (shoulder)=*dpuoos, cf. Sk. dmsas, 
Umbr. onsus, and Lat. wmerus = *omesos, etc. 

(8) If the group is proethnic and. final, or if it has arisen 
exclusively in Greek, it remains in Cretan and Argive, in which 
dialects we find τόνς (acc. pl.), πάνσα (fem., Att. πᾶσα) ; in all 
other dialects, if the preceding vowel is short, the ν disappears 
with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel. In 
this case, « and v always become ἃ and v; but a, «, and o give 
respec tively, ἢ in Lesbian a, εἰ (diphthong), οἱ, in Doric ἃ, 7, ὦ, in 
Tonic-Attic a, εἰ (vowel), ov (vowel). .g. acc. pl. ἀπόλιιν.ς, 
Ἐἰχθύ-νς, then πόλις (Herodotus), ἰχθῦς ; rovs τάνς, whence (.4450].) 
τοίς ταίς, (Dor.) τώς τᾶς, (Ion.-Att.) τούς τάς; fem., *ravr-ya, 


t Cf. Homeric βόλεται (Tl. xi. 819), βόλεσθε (Od. xvi. 387). 
2 (Cf. Eng. thunder with Anglo-Saxon ὭΣ: kindred with M. E. kinrede, 
A.-S. cyn-réden ; spindle with M. E. spinel, A.-S. spinl]. 
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whence *rdvooa (supra 39 C 38), πάνσα, Lesb. παῖσα, Dor.-Ion.- 
Att. πᾶσα, and so also ἱστᾶσα, τιθεῖσα, λυθεῖσα, διδοῦσα, δεικνῦσα, 
etc. When the group vs is itself followed by a consonant, the 
ν disappears without lengthening; e.g. AOyvale (towards Athens) 
= * AOjvivo-Se: hence the forms of the acc: pl. in os for ovs, τὸς 
θεός, and the syntactical doublets of the preposition évs (into), 
eis αὐτό and és rovro.} 

(y) The group ns in Latin, when medial, remains, except 
before l, in which case it disappears entirely with compen- 
satory lengthening: scdla (ladder)=*scdnsla=*scdnd-sla, cf. 
scdnd-6 and tlico=*in slocd. If it is final, n always dis- 
appears with compensatory lengthening: acc. pl. terrds = 
*terrd-ns, equos = *equo-ns, mantis = *mani-ns, etc.2 The al- 
most absolute validity of this law is of itself enough to show 
that the type feréns must be a late formation. 

(6) It is sometimes said that a final nm has been dropped in 
temo, homo, card, as contrasted with λειμών, κύων; etc. But, on 
the contrary, it is rather the type homé which faithfully repre- 
sents the old Indo-European nominative; the type λειμών, if 
not an old syntactical doublet, owes its ν to the analogy of the 
oblique cases. 

(48) 3. 1-E. m=Gk. p=Lat. m: I-E. *mé- (me), Gk. μέ; 
Lat. mé; Gk. véu-os (forest), Lat. nem-us; Gk. μέλει, Lat. mel; 
ef. also μήτηρ mater, pis mits, and in suffixes ὄνομα nd-men, 
ἀγό-μενοι and agi-mini, Είδ-μες (Dor.) and vidi-mus. 

A.—Final m becomes v in Greek: ace. sing. mase, ἵππον = 
equom; nom.-ace. sing. newt. ζυγόν = jugum; ἕν = *éu=1-E. *sém- 
(one), cf. Lat. sem-el; nom. χιών (snow) = Ἐχιώμ = Lat. hiem-s. 

B.—To the epenthesis of d in the group mr corresponds in 
Greek the epenthesis of ὃ in the group mr?: γαμβρός (con- 
nexion by marriage) = *yap-pd-s, οἵ, yau-éw ; ἄμβροτος immortal), 


1 The two forms of the word were afterwards used indifferently, or one 
prevailed over the other according to the dialect, much as if in French it 
had become allowable to say ‘‘un beau homme” or ‘“ un bel cheval” for in 
English ‘an book,” “ a age.”’] 

3. Of. the doublets quotiéns, quoties, 

5. [A similar epenthesis of b occurs in English embers =M. E. emeres, A.-S. 
emyrian; slumber =M. E. slumeren, A -S. slumerian; and of p in empty = 
A.-8. emtia.. 
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auBpocia (drink of immortality) = *é-ppo-ro-s, cf. Lat. mor-s, 
When the mis initial, it coalesces with the following labial 
and disappears: βροτός (mortal) = *uBportds = *ppords ; and so also 
before X: βλώ-σκω (I go) -- Ἐμλώσκω, cf. fut. μολ-οῦμαι and perf. 
pépBroxa=*pé-prAw-xa, Latin also shows a labial epenthesis 
before 1: ex-emp-lu-m (sample), cf. em-6 ; and before 8, sump-st, 
ef. stim-6.1 


§ 2. Sonants (Vowels). 


(49) All the Indo-European nasal sonants (nasal-vowels) 
produce, in Latin always, and in Greek in certain positions, a 
vowel (Lat. e, Gk. ἃ) followed by a nasal consonant which we 
represent generally by n, v, but which of course varies accord- 
ing to the nature of the following consonant. This being 
assumed, the laws regulating the changes of the nasal sonants 
become extremely simple, There are three chief cases: 

1. I.-E. % accented (very rare)?=Lat. en=Gk. ov: Gk. ἴᾶσι 
=*iavrs (they go)=I.-E. *ty-vti, cf. Sk. ydnti; Old Lat. stent 
(let them be)=s-t-ent=I.-E. s-iy-at. 

2. 1-H. n before y=Lat. en=Gk. av, after which the group 
avy is treated in the usual way (supra 39 C a): Gk. Baivw= 
* Bav-yo =*Bn-yo= Lat. ven-i6; fem. of θεράπων (servant)= 
*Gepam-n-ya, whence θεράπαινα, and all the feminines in -atva. 

3. L-E. m (m) generally=Lat. en (em)=Gk. α (the nasal 
sonant first developed a vowel before itself, then in Greek the 
nasal sound was merged in the vowel; so also in Sanskrit): 
I.-K. *sém- (one) reduced *sm, Gk. ἅ-παέ-- *om-rag (once), 
ἁ-πλόο-ς (simple), Lat. sim-plec-s, sin-gult, sim-ul, 3 sem-el ; 
T.-E. *Kem-t6-m (hundred), Gk. (é)-xo-ré-r, Lat. cen-tu-m (Eng. 
hundred); 1-H. *ne (negative particle), reduced ἢ, and before a 
consonant », Sk. a- privative, Gk. ἀ- privative, Lat. in- priva- 
tive, cf. Germ. [and Eng.] wn-; I-E. *-m termination of accus., 

1 Sumptus is a new formation; the law regulating the character of the 
nasals would require *suntus, but sumptus was formed on the model of sumpsz 
~ 2 According to what has been stated above (42 and 43), the nasal sonants 
ought to appear only in unaccented syllables; but from the Indo-European 
period disturbances of accent took place, which shifted the accent on to the 


reduced syllable. 
3 For Lat. in=en, ef. supra 32 A +. 
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after a vowel *-m (πόλι-ν, equo-m), but after a consonant *-m, 
Gk. πόδ-α -- ἔπόδ-ηι, Lat. ped-em=*ped-m; under the same con- 
ditions *-m and m, termination of Ist pers. sing., Gk. @Av-o-v= 
*edv-0-m, but ἔλῦσα = *ehi-o-m. Cf. also Gk. ra-rc-s and 
Lat. ten-tu-s | Gk. βένθ-ος (depth) and βαθ-ύ-ς (deep), Gk. a-rep = | 
*d-rep, and Old High German sundar, Germ. sonder (without) 
[Eng. sender], etc., etc. 

. Besides the short nasal sonants, Indo-European certainly pos- 
sessed long nasal sonants,? the origin of which, and the laws 
regulating their correspondence, have not yet been entirely 
elucidated. [#.g. initially Gk. va (Ion.-Att. vy), Lat. an, νη- 
privative, varca=anas; medially Gk. ἃ (y), ἔβητε, Lat. nd, 
gnda-tu-s.| 

Section IV. 
LIQUIDS CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THEIR COMMON ORIGIN. 


(50) Indo-European had the two liquids r and J, which were 
sometimes confused in the daughter languages, but are repro- 
duced in Greek and Latin with considerable exactness. 


§ 1. Consonants. 

(51) L-E r=Gk.p=Lat. r: Gk. dp-c-w (to plough), Lat. ard 
= ἔαγ-α-δ, ar-vo-m, etc.; Gk. πατήρ, δώτωρ, κέντρον, Lat. pater, 
dator, claustrum. 

J.-E. J=Gk. A=Lat. ἢ: Gk. Aéy-os (bed), Lat. léc-tu-s; Gk. 
λευκ-ό-ς (white), Lat. litc-e-6; Gk. ἔδλλος ὅλος, Lat. sollus, etc. 

The following are the only modifications: 

1. Epenthesis.—A. In Greek, the pronunciation of initial 
7, and sometimes of initial 2, develops a prothetic vowel of inde- 
terminate character, a, 0, ε; 6.4. ἐρυθρός and ruber, ἐλεύθερος and 
liber, ἀλείφω (to anoint) and adv. Aiza,® ὀρέγω (to stretch, direct) 
and rég6.—B. In Latin, a guttural or labial followed by ὦ 
develops an intermediate labial epenthesis: cf. saeclum and 
saeculum, acc. populum = Umbr. poplom, Old Lat. poploe 

? It will be noticed that in Latin, in syllables containing nasals, the 
reduced degree cannot differ from the normal form. 

2 Discovered by F. de Saussure. 


3 The alternate presence and absence of prothesis must be due to the 
existence of syntactical doublets. 
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(nom. pl.) cited by Festus; -bulo- suffix (sta-bulu-m) =*-bl6-= 
Gk, -θλο-. 

2. Dissimilation.—In both languages, but especially in 
Latin, there is a marked tendency to interchange r and J, in 
order to prevent two syllables containing the same liquid from 
following one another; e.g. saeclum and fulcrum, ceredlis and 
populdris (cf. however filidlis), caeruleus =*caeluleus, cf. cael- 
um; and even ata distance of two syllables apart, militdris, etc. 

3. Assimilation.—Latin J assimilates a preceding nasal or 
r: asellus =*asen-lo-s, cf. asin-u-s; stella =*ster-la, cf. Gk. 
ἀ-στήρ, Germ. stern [Eng. star], etc. 

4, The groups op and Fp, when medial, are assimilated to 
pp; When initial, they become 6: ῥέω (to flow)=*opé-w, cf. 
Germ. strom [Eng. stream]; ῥήγνυμι (to break) =*Foyyvipu, cf. 
Mol. ξρῆξις. Then the spelling was influenced by analogy, so 
that the rough breathing came to be regarded as the necessary 
appendage of initial p, and it was written there even where the 
etymology does not seem to demand it; e.g. ἐρύω and ῥύομαι. 


§ 2. Sonants (Vowels). 


(52) J.-E. r=Gk. ap (initial and final), pa ap (medial), Lat. 
or ur: Sk. rkSa-s (bear), Gk. dpxro-s, Lat. tir(c)su-s ; Gk. κραδ-ίη 
kapo-ia (heart), Lat. gen. cérd-is; Gk. ἧπαρ (liver), Lat. jec-air 
= Sk. yakrt, etc. 

J.-E. { (always medial)=Gk. λα ad (medial)= Lat. ol wl: Gk. 
τέτλα-μεν (we have borne), the same group ἐξ in fol-l6 and tulit 
=*t]li; Lat. pel-ld, the same syllable reduced in pul-su-s= 
Gk. παλ-τό-ς (hurled), etc. 

A liquid developed from a sonant is treated in every respect 
like a consonantal liquid under the same conditions. Thus 
ἐχθ-ρό-ς (enemy) has a derivative *éy6r-yw (to hate), whence 
*éyOdp-yw and ἐχθαίρω; and the group fl-yw (to throw, cf. the 
normal form of the root in βέλεος, dart) becomes first *BaA-yu, 
then βάλλω, just like στέλλω (supra 39 C a and £). 

Indo-European also possessed long liquid sonants. [E.g. 
Gk. op, pw, Lat. ar, rd: ὀρθό-ς = arduo-s, orép-vi-pi, στρω-τό-ς = 
strd-tu-s. | 


CHAPTER IV. 
CONSONANTS. 


(53) As several consonants which were originally explo- 
sives became spirants in Latin, it will be convenient first of 
all to take a general view of the consonants in each language. 


Srecrion I. 


THE CONSONANTS CONSIDERED IN EACH LANGUAGE SEPARATELY. 


§ 1. Greek. 


(54) Explosives.—Greek has nine explosives: namely, in 
each of the three classes (guttural, dental, labial), one voiced, 
one voiceless, and one voiceless aspirate: y, x, x—6, τ, O— 
B, 7, . The three voiced consonants have, in modern Greek, 
become spirants (corresponding to y, English soft th, and vw); 
but hardly any one denies that, in ancient Greek, they were 
pronounced like g, d, b, though this statement does not exclude 
the possibility of dialectical variations. The pronunciation of 
the voiceless consonants, k, t, p, presents no difficulty. 

The aspirates are now only spirants (corresponding to Germ. 
ch, English hard th, and 72), and we also have become accustomed 
to pronounce das f. This pronunciation however is incorrect, 
and we must beware of transferring to ancient Greek the 
modern pronunciation of the aspirates; for everything tends 
to show that x, 6, ¢, were really voiceless aspirates; that is to 
say, x, τη 7, followed by ἢ, as they are actually represented in 
those inscriptions in which H denotes the rough breathing, KH, 
ΠΗ. It was only in very late Greek that the aspirate absorbed 
the explosive preceding it and coalesced with it into a spirant ; 


the change took place sooner in the case of ¢ than of the 
ΚΘ 
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others, and yet, in the time of Quintilian, the pronunciation 
of Φ was still very different from that of f.1 This is proved 
also by the fact that the Latins never transliterated it by Κ΄; 
having no voiceless aspirates, they simply used the unaspirated 
voiceless consonants in those Greek words which they bor- 
rowed, Acilés ="AyiAAjs, Corinté (Tab. Mumm.) = Κορίνθῳ, 
purpura=ropdipa; afterwards, aiming at greater precision, 
they wrote ch, th, ph, which however does not imply that they 
pronounced the hk. In fact, one of the chief mistakes of the 
barbarians” who mispronounced Greek consisted in not 
aspirating the aspirates, and Aristophanes delights to ridicule 
this tendency of theirs, when he brings them on the stage.’ 
This mispronunciation would be inconceivable if the pronun- 
ciation of the aspirated had been quite different from that of 
the unaspirated consonants. Lastly, combinations like ἀφ᾽ οὗ 
-- ἀπ᾿ οὗ evidently require the pronunciation ap’ hi, and the 
group φσ is written ψ, just like zo. 

These remarks do not exclude the possibility of particular 
dialects having treated the aspirates as spirants from ancient 
times. Indeed, we know that this was the case with θ᾽ in 
Laconian : σιός --- θεός, and povotdde λαλεῖ (Hesych.)= Ἐμυθίζει. 

2. Spirants——Greek had three spirants: the voiceless 
dental o, of Indo-European origin; the voiced dental ζ, pro- 
nounced dz, 22, zd according to the dialect, but always regarded 
as a double letter, and arising from various phonetic combina- 
tions ; the voiced labial F, already studied as a semi-vowel. To 
these may be added the sound h, represented by the rough 
breathing. 


§ 2. Latin. 


(55) 1. Eaxplosives. Latin has only six explosives, the 
voiced and voiceless unaspirated consonant in each of the three 
classes. 

A.—Gutturals. The voiceless guttural is written k, c, or q; 
these three signs are exactly equivalent. The sign c is the 
most usual, and it is hardly necessary to observe that it was 


1 Instit. Orat. xii. 10, 28. 2 Thesmophor. 1001 seq. 
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pronounced k before all vowels; the assibilation of ὁ before i 
and e belongs to the Merovingian period. The archaic letter k 
was scarcely used except at the beginning of certain words, 
especially before a, kalendae, Kartdgo. Lastly, gq was written 
before consonantal wu, and sometimes before vocalic u, jequr. 
The voiced guttural was in Old Latin written c, and this 
inconvenient spelling was retained in Οὐ. and Cn., which are 
abbreviations of Gatus and Gnaeus respectively ; but in every 
other case the sign used was g, which was pronounced before 6 
and ὦ in the same way as before a, 0, τ. 

B.—Dentals: t, ἃ. T before ¢+vowel (terminations -ti6, 
-tius) was only assibilated at a very late period. 

C.—Labials: p, ὃ, which present no difficulty. 

2. Spirants. Besides h Latin had five spirants; namely, 
the voiced palatal j, already studied as a semi-vowel; the voice- 
less dental s, of Indo-European origin ; the voiced dental, result- 
ing from the softening of this, also written s (2 generally only 
in words borrowed from Greek); the voiceless labial f, arising 
from the Indo-European aspirated explosives; and the voiced 
labial v, already studied as a semi-vowel. 


Section IT. 
THE ORIGINAL EXPLOSIVES AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT. 


(56) Indo-European probably had as many as sixteen ex- 
plosives, inasmuch as each of the four classes (velars, palatals, 
dentals, labials) included four consonants; namely, one voice- 
less, one voiceless aspirate, one voiced, and one voiced aspirate. 
From these sixteen explosives arose, on the one hand, the 
nine Greek explosives, on the other, the six Latin explosives, 
together with ἢ and αὶ | 


§ 1. Velars. 


(57) L-E.q,qh, g gh. Τῦ 15 mainly Sanskrit which has ren- 
dered it possible to clearly distinguish the primitive velars from 
the palatals.! In certain European languages, including Greek 


1 E.g. 1.-E.q becomes in Sk. k or ὁ, whereas 1.-K. & is changed to the 
spirant ¢. 
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and Latin, there was liable to be developed after the velars a 
labial sound, which may be represented by w, though it must 
be remembered that it was much less perceptible than the w 
already investigated. This change is a sporadic phenomenon, 
the irregular occurrence of which is still unexplained; but 
both in Greek and Latin it is much more common than the reten- 
tion of the pure guttural. 

1. L-E. gq. A.—Not labialized: =Gk. κε: Ταῦ, c: καρπ-ό-ς 
(fruit)=TI.-E. *qrp-d-s (Ὁ), cf. Lat. carp-d (to pluck) and Germ. 
herb-st = Eng. harv-est. 

B.—Labialized: (a) Before nasals, liquids, dentals, and the 
vowel ὁ = Gk. 7 = Lat. qu: Gk. πό- (interrogative pronoun), 
Sk. kd-s, cf. Lat. quit; Gk. λείπ-ω λειπ-τό-ς =1.-E. *léyq-6, Lat. 
linqu-6 lic-tus; Gk. wéur-to-s (fifth)=I.-E. *péngq-to-s (cf. πέντε 
infra)=Lat. quinctu-s; Gk. ἧπ-αρ (liver)=Lat. jec-ur= 
*jequ-ur ;1 Gk. ἔπ-ο-μαι (to follow)=Lat. sequ-o-r, etc. (8) Be- 
fore eand i=Gk.r=Lat. qu: I.-E. *ge (and) =Gk. re= Lat. que ; 
L.-E. *gqi-s (who)=Gk. τίς -- Lat. qui-s= Ose. pi-s;?L-E. *pénge 
(five)=Gk. révre?=Lat. quinqgue; Gk. ri-w (to punish) τῶσις 
(vengeance), cf. the same syllable deflected in ποι-νή Ξε Zend 
 kaena=I.-E. *qoy-nda, etc. (γὺ Sometimes Gk. x, especially before 
v, λύκο-ς contrasted with the Samnite word lupu-s, which 
passed into Latin, and in the peculiar New Jonic κό-, which 
replaces the old interrogative πό-, the only form known to 
Homer. 

2. L-E. gh: very rare, and of no importance. Σ 

8. L-E. 4. Α.---Ο οί labialized: =Gk. y=Lat. g: cf. Gk. 
ἀγείρω (to assemble) = *é-yép-yw, ἀγορά, and Lat. grea =*grég-s. 

B.—Labialized: In Latin always becomes gv, but initially 
this group is reduced to v, and medially before a consonant to 
g; in Greek, we find under the same conditions as for q: (a) the 
labial B, cf. Bopa (food) and voré=*gvora-y6, Baivw and venid, 

1 The labialization disappears in Latin before a consonant and u, whence 
lictus, quinctus, jecur, and also seciitus, lociitus = *loquitus. 

2 The Oscan labial justifies us in thinking that popina and palumbés, Latin 
donblets of coquina and columba, are borrowed from Oscan. 

3 450]. πέμπε is a new formation based on πέμπτος. On the other hand, 
phonetics would require the conjugation ἕπομαι, “ἕτεται, and the perfect of 


τίω should be ἔἜτέ-ποι-α. Analogy wrought great havoc in formations diverg- 
ing so widely from one another. | 
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βαρ-ύ-ς (=L-E. *grr-u-s) and gra-v-t-s, ἀ-μείβ-ω (to exchange) 
and mig-rd, etc.; (8) the dental δ, cf. Dor. δήλεται (he wishes) 
contrasted with Lesb. βόλλεται, Lat. vol-6=*gqvol-6;1 (y) 
sometimes the guttural, e.g. γυνή (woman) = Beot. Bava, cf. 
Goth. gind [Eng. queen]. 

_ 4, ΤΙ. gh. As a general rule, the Indo-European 
voiced aspirates become in Greek voiceless aspirates ; 
their treatment in Latin is much more complicated, and will 
receive special notice later on, the hints which follow being 
only provisional. 

A.—WNot labialized:=Gk. x=bLat. ἃ: I-E. *ghend (to 
seize), Gk. (fut.) χείσομαι -- Ἐχένδ-σο-μαι, (pres.) xavd-dv-w, Lat. 
(pre-) hend-o. | 

B.—Labialized: Lat. hv medially, then the aspirate dis- 
appears (nivem=*nihv-em), unless the group ghv is preceded 
by a nasal, in which case the g simply loses its aspiration 
(ninguit, it snows=*nihghv-i-t); f initially and before r; in 
Greek, φ, 0, x, according to the position: (a) L-E. *ghen- (to 
strike, kill, cf. Sk. han-), Gk. φόν-ο-ς (murder), ἔςπετφν-ο-ν with 
reduplication (I killed); vid-a (acc., snow), νείφ-ει 5 vid-ev (at 
snows), cf. nivem, ninguit. (8) The same I.-E. *ghén- in the 
normal form in θείνω -- Ἐθέν-ψω (I strike), cf. Lat. (of-)fen-do; 
Sk. ghar-md-s (hot), Gk. Gepud-s, θέρ-ος (summer), Lat. with 
reduced syllable for-mu-s (hot), fur-nu-s (oven), etc. (7) Some- 
times x; 6.5. ὄνυχ-ος (gen.)= Lat. ungu-t-s, and é-Aax-v-s, cf. Lat. 
levis =*leh-v-t-s. 


§ 2, Palatals. 


(58) I-E.k, kh, 9, gh. To these, as to the non-labialized 
velars, correspond the three Greek gutturals and Latin c, g, h, 
and f. 

1. I-E. k=Gk. «=Lat. c: I-E. *nek (to die), Sk. nac-, 
Gk. véx-v-s vex-pd-s (dead), Lat. new =*néc-s, nec-G, noc-ed, etc. ; 


1 βέλος (dart) ought therefore to have been ἔδέλος ; it has yielded to the 
influence of βάλλω. 

2 We should expect *veife., but the consonant of ἔἜνίφα has caused the 
alteration. These observations might be extended ad infinitum. 
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I-E. *dékm (ten)=Gk. dékxa=Lat. decem, cf. Sk. ddca; Gk. 
κλυ-τό-ς͵ Lat. (in-)clu-tu-s ; Gk. «ép-as, οἵ, Lat. cor-nu. 

2. I-E. kh (very rare)=Gk. x=Lat. c. Of. cyifo=*oxidyo 
and Lat. scind-6, Sk. chindd-mi (I tear). 

3. L-E. g=Gk. y=Lat. g: L-E. *gdn-i or *gén-t% (knee), 
Sk. janu, Gk. γόνυ, Lat. genu; I.-E. *wérg-o-m (work), Gk. 
ἔργον, Cf. also γιγνώσκω and (g)ndscd, ἄγω and ag6, ἐγώ and ego, 
ἀργός (white), ἄργυρος, and arg-entwm, etc. 

4, I.-E. gh=Gk. x, according to the law already known. 
The x of ancient Greek has become a simple spirant in modern 
Greek, and a similar change took place in pre-historic times in 
Latin, so that in Latin gh initially and medially is represented 
by a simple h,! and even this was dropped in pronunciation and 
often in writing. After a nasal however the guttural remained, 
losing its aspiration, whence Latin g. E.g. I-E. *digh-6 
(I press), Gk. dyx-w, Lat. ang-6; L-E. *migh- (to make water, 
cf. Sk. mth-), Gk. 6-piy-éo, Lat. méio=*meth-6 or *meth-y6d, but 
ming-6 without aspiration ; Gk. χόρτος (grass), Lat. hortus ; Gk. 
ἔχω =Féy-w (to convey), the meaning of which has been pre- 
served at any rate in Homeric ὄχ-οος (chariot), cf. Sk. vdh-d-mi, 
Lat. veh-6 and via (carriage road)=*veia=*veh-ia; the same 
loss of h in m@=mihi, cf. Sk. mdhyam (to me). 


§ ὃ, Dentals, 


(59) I.-E. ἐ, th, ἃ, dh; Gk. τ, 8, 6; Lat. t, ἃ, 7. 

1. L-E. ¢=Gk. r=Lat. t: Gk. τρεῖς, Lat. trés, Gk. retvw= 
*rév-yw, τα-τό-ς -- τῃ-τό-ς͵ Lat. ten-dd, ten-tu-s ; Gk. ἔτι (besides), 
Lat et; Gk. ér-os (year), Lat. vet-us, etc. Gk. τ before ε is 
assibilated and becomes o in all dialects, except Doric? and 
Beotian: e.g. didw-o1 (he gives), Dor. δίδω-τι, Sk. dddati, Lat. 
tremonti (?); πλούσιος (rich), Dor. πλούτιος, cf. πλοῦτος : -σι-, 
suffix of feminine nouns of action, βά-σι-ς, φύ-σι-ς, etc., in 
Sk, -ti-, in Lat. -t7- in géns=*gen-ti-s, pars=*par-ti-s (acc. 


1 The cases in which an initial f alternates with an ἢ, e.g. folus holus 
(vegetable), may be due to Sabine doublets. Cf. however fu-nd-6 and 
xé- w= *xéF-w, aor. ἔ-χυ-το. 

2 There are however numerous instances of assibilation in Doric. 
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par-ti-m, adv.), and with a secondary suffix in nouns in -¢7-6.! 
The group or however remains unchanged, e.g. ἐσ-τί (he is), 
πίσ-τι-ς (faith) =*mi6-ri-s, cf. πείθω. The numerous cases in 
Tonic-Attic in which τ has not been assibilated before « may 
generally be attributed to the disturbing influence of analogy.’ 

2. L-E. th cannot be restored with any certainty except in 
the suffix of the second pers. sing. of the perfect: Sk. vét-tha 
(thou knowest), hence I.-E. *wéyd-tha, corresponding to which 
Greek has 6 and Latin (much corrupted however) a simple ἐ: 
βοῖσ-θα vid-ts-t?. 

3. I-E. d=Gk. 6=Lat. d. To the examples already given 

(δόμος domus, δώτωρ ddtor, oida vidt, etc.) may be added δεξ-ιό-ς 
and dex-ter, d0A-o-s (trick) and dol-u-s (sédul6=*sé dolod, with- 
out fraud), idto=oFfid-iw and sidd, cf. Germ. schwitzen |Eng. 
sweat], βραδύς - prs-v-s, Sk. mrdus, and mollis =*mold-v-i-s, cf. 
ἡδύς and sudvis. We see from the last instance that Lat. ld 
becomes Ul. The same is the case with Lat. dl: sella (chair) 
= *sed-la, cf..sed-e6 and é-os. Sometimes a simple d appears 
under the form J in Latin, which must be due to a mixture 
of dialects: lacru-ma, arch. dacru-ma, Gk. δάκρυ ; oled, odor ; 
lingua=*dingua=1-E. *dnghwd, ci. Hng. tongue, Germ. 
zunge; sol-um, ἔδαφος (soil), and cdn-sul-és (those who sit 
together), ex-sul (=qut extra sedet), etc. Greek does not seem 
to be exempt from this change; for the borrowed word Ulyssés 
perhaps comes from some Doric dialect of Magna Grecia in 
which Ὀδυσσεύς was pronounced  Ολυσσής. 

4, I-E. dh=Gk. 6=Lat. f initially. When medial, pre- 
Italic f, which is kept in other dialects, cannot remain in 
Latin; when arising from I.-E. dh, it generally becomes simple 
d; but after w or v, before J, and before or after 7, it becomes 
b, in the same way as f arising from bh (infra). 

1 Notice that this suffix in its turn has been assibilated in the Romance 

” languages. 

2 For example, in declension, when 7 was not followed by ε, it remained. 
Hence the proper declension would be φύσις *PUreos=*Pv-rey-os; but the 
analogy of φύσις produced φύσεος φύσεως. On the other hand, the analogy 
cf ddreos restored the forms φάτις, μῆτις, etc. So also the Greek locatives 
ν φέροντι, ὀνόματι, etc., are to be explained by the analogy of φέροντα, ὀνόματος. 


3 ’Odurrevs is found in an inscription on an Attie vase; still it is possible 
that the corruption Ulyssés is of purely Latin origin. 


F 
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A.—Initial : L.-E. *dhé- (to suckle), Sk. dhdy-a-ti, Gk. θη-λή, 
θῆ-λυ-ς, Lat. fe-la-re, fé-mina, fi-lius, etc.; Gk. Gi-pd-s, Lat. 
fit-mu-s, cf. Sk. dhii-mdes Gk. τέθηςμι; θειτός; Lat. fa-ct-d, cf. 
Sk. dd-dhd-mt, etc. 

B.—Medial, Lat. ἃ: 1.-. * bhéydh- 6 (I persuade, believe), 
Gk, πείθοω -- Ἐφείθεω, Lat. fid-6=*ftf-6; I.-E. * médh-y-os, Sk. 
mddh-ya-s, Gk. μέσσος = Ἐμέθεψο-ς, Osc. mefia (in media), Lat. 
med-iu-s = *mef-io-s. 

C,— Medial, Lat. ὃ: I.-E. *owdhr (teat), Gk. οὖθαρ, Lat. aber 
= *oufer, cf. Germ. euter [Eng. udder]; suffixes of nouns de- 
noting instrument, Gk. -6Ao-, θύσ-θλο-ν (sacrificial instrument), 
Lat. -bulo- =*-blo-, sta-bulu-m, and Gk. -6po-, ἄρ-θρο-ν (joint), Lat. 
-bro-, fid-bru-m (blast), cf. Osc. Vend-fro-m (perhaps “ hunting- 
land”); I.-E. *rudh-rd-s (red), Gk. épv@-po-s, Lat. ruber = *rub- 
ro-s, ef. riif-u-s, which was probably borrowed from another 
dialect, etc, 


ὃ 4. Labials. 


(60) J.-E. p, ph, ὃ, bh; Gk. m, B, φ; Lat. p, 6, f. 

1. l-E. p=Gk. w=Lat. p: Gk. πα-τήρ, Lat. pa-ter; Gk. 
πέτ-ο-μαι (to fly), Lat. pet-6; Gk. ἑπτά, Lat. septem=I-H. 
¥*séptm; Gk. ὑπέρ, Lat. super; Gk. ἕρπω, Lat. serp-0 (to creep). 
Lat. quinqgue =1-E. péige (Gk. πέντε), coqué = *quéquo= 
*péqu-6 (Gk. πέσσω = *réx-yw and πέπτω = *requ-yw), bDibd = * pib6 
(Sk. pi-bd-mt), are instances of sporadic corruption due to the 
assimilation of the first syllable to the seoond. 

2. I-E. ph: very rare, and of no importance. 

3. L-E. ὃ (very rare) = Gk. B= Lat. ὃ: cf. βάρβ-αρο-ς (one who 
speaks an unintelligible language) and balb-u-s (stammering) ; 
perhaps τι-θαιβ-ώσσω (to work) and fab-er (artisan). 

4. I-E. bh=Gk. g=Lat. Κ which remains initially and 
becomes ὃ medially: I[.-E. *bhér-6 (1 bear), Sk. bhdr-d-mi, 
Gk. hép-w, Lat. fer-6; Sk. bhai (to be), Gk. φύ-ω, Lat. fu-%; Sk 
bhrdtar- (brother), Gk. φράτωρ, Lat. frdter; Gk. ἀμφί (around), 
Lat. amb-tre, cf. Osc. amfret (ambiunt); Gk. ἀλῴῳφ-ό-ς (white 
leprosy), Lat. alb-u-s (white), Umbr. alfu, cf. the proper names 
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Albius and Alfius; Lat. ti-b7, si-bt = Umbr. tefe, sefe = Osc. tifei, 
sifet, cf. Sk. tu-bhyam (to thee), etc.1 


§ 5. Supplementary Laws. 


(61) 1. Deaspiration. In Greek, as in Sanskrit, two 
consecutive syllables cannot begin with an aspirate; hence the 
first loses its aspiration: I-E. *bhéydh-d, Lat. ftd-d, Gk. 
πείθ-ω 3 = Ἐφείθτω; I-E. *bhudh- (to ask, know), Sk. bédh-a-ti 
(he observes), buddhd- (learned), Gk. ἐ-πυθ-ό-μην (I asked); Gk. 
ἔ-θη-ν, passive é€-ré-Oyn-v (I was placed); Gk. θρίξ (hair) = *Opiy-s, 
gen. sing. τριχ-ός -- Ἔθριχ-ός, but loc. pl. θριξί; Gk. tpéd-w (to 
nourish) = *@péd-w, cf. the fut. θρέψω and perf. réOpap-por= 
Ἐθέθγφ-μαι; €x-w (I hold, have) = *éy-w = *oéya, cf. Sk. sdh-d-mt, 
aor. &cx-o-v,® and fut. ἕξω; in compounds, ἐκεχειρίᾷ (truce)= 
*éye-yerpia ; reduplication of the voiceless aspirate by means of 
the corresponding non-aspirated consonant, in the present and 
perfect, κιχάνω, Teka, πιφαύσκω, etc. 
᾿ς To this phenomenon is perhaps due the Greek 4- copulative, 
often used instead of 4-, which is the only regular form in this 
function, inasmuch as it represents the primitive group *sm-;+ 
€.g. ἀ-θρόο-ς (crowded together, dense) = ἀ-θρόο-ς = *sm-Hpoo-s, 
cf. ἅπαξ, ἅπας, etc. It is even possible that the aspirate some- 
times produced the same effect at a distance of two syllables: 
d-Aoxo-s (wife, cf. λέχος, bed); and from these cases analogy 
may have transferred the smooth breathing to cases where the 
rough breathing ought to have remained, e.g. ἄτκοιτι-ς (wife), 
ἀκόλουθο-ς, etc.® 

The very rare cases in which two aspirated syllables follow 
one another occur either in compounds whose formation dates 
from a period later than the operation of this law, 6.5. ὀρνῖ- 
6o-Oypa-s (bird-catcher), or in forms contaminated through a 


1 The strict character of these correspondences throws suspieion on the 
connexion of Lat. herb a and Gk. φορβ-ἡ (fodder). 

2 The same rule holds good even when the second aspirate afterwards 
disappeared : πιστός, πίστις. 

-3 σχ is of course the reduced form of the syllable σεχ. 

4 *sm is the reduced form of *sem- (one), supra 41 and 49, 3. 

5 On the other hand, if ἁθρόος (Att.) is not an incorrect form, if must owe 
its rough breathing to the analogy of ἅπας, ἁπλόος. 
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very natural process of analogy, e.g. ἐχύθη (it was poured), 
δῇ; ἔχυτο; etc. 

ΤῸ is hard to explain the deaspiration of the second aspirate 
instead of the first in the type λύθητι (be loosed) =*Av-Oy-H. 
The most probable explanation is that λύθητι for Ἐλύ-τητθι is 
due to the analogy of the third person λυθήτω. 

(62) 2. Assimilation. We may distinguish two chief 
cases of assimilation: A.—the explosive does not change its 
nature, but a voiceless consonant is replaced by the corre- 
sponding voiced consonant, or vice versd; B.—the explosive is 
changed to a nasal or spirant. 

A.—(a) As a general rule, in Greek and Latin, a voiced 
followed by a Voiceless consonant becomes voiceless, and a 
voiceless followed by a Voiced consonant becomes voiced, and 
the evidence of the grammarians justifies us in asserting that 
this change regularly took place in pronunciation, even when 
not denoted in writing: Gk. ἐγβιβάζων (inscr.), usual spelling 
ἐκβιβάζων, κάππεσε (he fell) =*xdr πεσε, with assimilation of the 
dental to the labial, but κάββαλε (he threw down), etc.; Latin 
prefixes ap- and op- in ap-ertd and op-erid, but ab-dico, ob- 
diicd, sub-dicd, etc, and the wrong spelling ob-tined did not 
prevent the pronunciation optined:! Hence these prepositions 
as used separately (cf. Gk. ἀπό, ὑπό), must be regarded as syn- 
tactical doublets; the Latins first said regularly ab domo, 
sub gremio, then through analogy ab urbe, sub iove; but in 
spite of the spelling, they never ceased to pronounce sup caeld, 
sup técto.? 

(8) In accordance with the same law, the groups, Gk. yo, 
Lat. gs, become xo, ks, written € and a2; Gk. Bo, Lat. bs, become 
. wo (written y) and ps: Gk, φλόξ (flame), cf. gen. φλογ-ός ; Lat. 
véx,; cf. gen. rég-is; Gk. φλέψ (Vein), cf. gen. φλεβ-ός; Lat. 
pléps (written plebs), cf. gen. pléb-is; scrib-6, but scrip-si, 
scrtip-tu-s, etc. 

(vy) So also the Greek groups do and xo are written y and &, 


! In French also abcés is pronounced apcés ; obtenir, optenir, etc. 

2 Cf. also the Homeric forms κὰκ κεφαλήν, κὰγ γόνυ, ὑββάλλειν (Il. xix. 80), 
and many others. In Latin inscriptions the spellings set, aput, etc., are 
oftén found, not only before a voiceless consonant, but in other cases also ; 
the Latins said aput ἐδ, set contra, and hence aput mé, set mihi, etc. 
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which seems to show that the first letter loses its aspiration, 
as is also presupposed by the initial aspirates of ἔξω and θρέψω, 
It must however be observed that in the old Attic alphabet, in 
which ‘the double consonants had not yet been developed, these 
groups were always written ¢o and yo, whatever their origin. | 

(8) In Greek a non-aspirated explosive, when followed by an 
aspirated explosive, becomes aspirated: λείπτω ἐ-λείφ-θη, στίζω 
=*griy-yw ἐ-στίχ-θη, etc. This assimilation however seems to 
have existed merely in writing; the first explosive must have 
been a simple voiceless consonant. 

(ε) Before a nasal, a voiceless guttural becoomes voiced: Gk, 
πράσσω-- Ἐπρᾶκ-ψω, mpay-pa, Bpéx-w (to moisten), perf. βέ-βρεγ- 
μαι; Lat. sec-adre (to cut), ség-mentu-m, etc.! . 

(£) These regular alternations of voiced, voiceless, and aspi- 
rated consonants in formations obviously related to one another 
naturally gave rise to analogical confusions, which caused each 
sound to spread outside its proper sphere. Thus, by the side of 
éd\Ndrrw =*ddddx-yo, we find the aor. pass. #AAdy-7-v and the sub- 
stantive ἀλλαγ-ή, based on the regular yAAay-pat; πρᾶγμα gave 
rise to a perfect πέ-πρᾶγ-α, and the aspirated perfects of Attic 
and the κοινή (ré-rpid-a from tpiB-w, πέ-πλεχ-α from πλέκ-ω) 
are doubtless due to analogy. We need only compare ἅρπ-αξ 
dpm-ay-os with the other Greek nouns in -aé, which form their 
genitive in -ax-os, and with the Latin nouns of the same type, 
vor-dx -dc-is, to be convinced that in the Greek word the 
voiced guttural cannot be original; on the other hand, vor-dg-6 
(whirlpool), which is connected with vordx, seems to point to 
a primitive declension *vordcd *vordgynis, the g being after- 
wards introduced by analogy into the nominative. So again 
the guttural of pda pdc-is was softened quite regularly in 
pango (to fix, fasten, cf. ryy-vi-pt), which doubtless arose from 
¥pac-no, later *paignd (infra), and this softening in its turn 
was wrongly extended to pe-pig-t. A very slight acquain- 
tance with either language will suffice to furnish many other 
examples. 

(63) B.—(a) In Greek and Latin, a guttural or labial explo— 


1 Cf. also dig-nu-s as contrasted with dic-er-e or rather dec-et, and see 
the further investigation of this guttural later on. 
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sive followed by a nasal is changed to a nasal of the same class. 
In the case of a guttural, the change is not denoted in writing ; 
but the grammarians inform us dzgnus and tgndscd were pro- 
nounced diinus, 7/indscd, and there is the same reason for think- 
Ing πρᾶγμα was pronounced mpanipua; the well-known dialectical 
spellings γίνομαι γινώσκω are directly due to the pronunciation 
γίδνομαι, which sooner or later superseded γίγνομαι. Pm and 
bn=nm: Gk. ὄμματα (eyes) = *or-para, cf. Lesb. ὄππατα and 
perf. ὄπωπα ; Gk. perf. τέττριμ-μαι from τρῖβ-ω, γέ- γραμεμαι from 

γράφ-ω; Lat. summus=*sup-mo-s from sup-er, submoved and 
siummoved, etc. Pn (unchanged in Greek) and bn=mn: Gk. 
ἀμνός (lamb)=*é8-vd-s, the B representing the velar guttural of 
I.-E. *ag-nd-s, which is found in the Latin word ag-nu-s; Gk. 
σέβ-ο-μαι (to venerate), and σεμ-νό-ς, but ὕπνος (sleep); Lat. 
somnus =*sop-no-s, Sab-tnt and Sam-niu-m, scab-ellu-m and 
scam-nu-m (bench), etc. This law was often modified by the 
influence of analogy. 

(8) Every dental explosive followed by ans is completely 
assimilated to it: Gk. loc. pl. ποσσίΞε: Ἐποδ-σί ; perf. πέπυσσαι 
(thou hast learned, thou knowest)=*é-rv0-cou; ἐλπίς (hope) 
-- Ἐἐλπίσς =*éAr-i8-s; Lat. concors=*con-cord-s, milés (gen. 
mil-it-is) =*miless |! = mil-ét-s, etc. 

(y) The Latin groups c/; af, bf, etc., become f, eg. efferd 
= *ec-fero (Gk. ἐκ), afferd, offera, ete. 

(64) ὃ. Reduction of Groups of Consonants. 

A.—The most remarkable instance of this kind of reduction 
15. furnished in Latin by the group ¢st, which must have been 
developed, before Greek and Latin yet existed, from the meeting 
of a dental explosive with at. For from Foté-a we should have 
regularly had 2nd sing. *fots-0a, 2nd pl. *f.d-ré, and Greek has 
οἶσθα ἴστε, which presuppose the intermediate forms ἤβοῖτσθα 
*Firore, with parasitic o. In this case the first dental is assimi- 
lated to the o, and so in the end the result is the same as if it 
had been originally changed to o before a dental; indeed, the 
law is often stated in this form, which is quite admissible in 
Greek taken by itself.2 But in Latin the phenomenon is much 


* The last syllable is still sometimes scanned as long in Plautus. 
2 This o was afterwards extended by analogy to positions where it was 
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more complicated, as will be obvious at once from the contrast 
between *quat-tu-s, which would be the regular participle, and 
quassus, which is the real participle of guat-to. 

The process is as follows: *quat-to-s with the sigmatic in- 
sertion became *quatstos; then the group tst was reduced to 
ss, except before r, when the group was reduced to st; finally, 
after a long vowel, the group ss was reduced to a single s: cf. 
quassus, claustrum=*clauds)\tro-m and clausus=*claussus, 
and the double spelling caussa and causa. This explains the 
origin of the numerous Latin participles in -su-s and -siiru-s, 
and the substantives in -sor (swdésor) and in -siira (ménsira) 

B.—In Latin the initial groups spl and sfl are reduced to ἃ 
simple J: lién®? (spleen), Gk. σπλήν ; archaic stlts stlocu-s, in 
later Latin l%s locus. The same is the case with ἐδ, when 
initial: latu-s (borne)=Gk. τλη-τό-ς, from τλάτω. When medial, 
tl becomes cl, if, as is very probable, the nouns of instrument 
in -clo- -culo- correspond to the Greek neuters in -rAo-. The 
groups tc and tp are reduced to cc and pp: ac-curré, ap-peto ; 
so also pe becomes cc, oc-currd. 

C.—Among the other most important reductions in Latin 
may be mentioned: (a) The loss of the group cs before every 
voiced consonant, with compensatory lengthening, é-lud é- 
gredio-r, etc. (=€x), subtémen (welt) =*-téx-men, etc. (8) The 
simple loss of an explosive in too complicated groups: discé 
= *dic-sc6, cf. di-dic-%, so also in Greek διδάσκω = Ἐδι-δάκ-σκω͵ 
cf. fut. διδάξω; poscd6=*porc-scd, cl. prec-o-r;3 pert. sparst 
=*snarg-st, cf. sparg-0, and many others. 

(65) 4. Final Explosives. Greek does not allow the 
presence of any explosive at the end of a word; all final 
explosives disappear without compensation: voc. dva=*dvaxr, 
cf. dvaxr-os gen.; nom. γάλα (milk)=*yddaxr, cf. γάλακτοος ; 
not required for phonetic reasons: thus ἴστε produced (Att.) touer=iduer, 
and the regular ἔ-σχισ-ται (= "ἔ-σχιδ-ται) is reflected in ἔ-τσχισ- μαι; in ἤκουσται 
for *4Kxov-ral (ἀκούω) the o has not even this justification. 

1 Of course this termination also was spread by analogy outside its proper 
sphere: sparsus (for *sparc-tu-s) on, the analogy of sparst, etc. So also 
pulsus for *pul-tu-s=mah-ré-s, lapsus, etc. (cf. the regular scriptus). 

2 The group is retained in splendére and the kindred words; why? 


3 pore is the reduced grade of the syllable prec, cf. Sk. prechami=*prk- 
ska-mi. 
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ord sing. éAeye= Βἔλεγ-ετ, cf. Lat. leg-it ; 8rd pl. Acyov=* Aey-ovr, 
cf, leg-unt; abl. adv. οὕτω (so)=*otrwd, cf. O. Lat. ts-tdd, ete. 
The numerous cases in which this final ὃ seems to be repre- 
sented by s—e.g. the doublet οὕτως and all the adverbs in -ws 
derived from adjectives, καλῶς -- Ἐκαλῶδ, cf. Lat. certé—must be 
due to the existence of syntactical doublets.} 

Latin only drops the last explosive in a final group, 6.2. 
ldc=*lact. Final d however, which remains after a short 
vowel, sed, apud, quod, is dropped in the classical period after 
a long vowel: abl. equé=*equod, mart =*marid, imper. legito 
=*legitod, cf. Gk. φερέτω and Sk. bhdra-tat. This d is still 
_ found in all old inscriptions, and the metre often requires its 
restoration in Plautus. 

(66) 5. The Aspirates in Latin. The fate of the 
aspirates in Latin is remarkable. It is not unnatural that gh 
should be changed by deaspiration to g, or that, on the other 
hand, the aspiration should prevail, thus changing it to h. 
The transition from initial dk and bh to f was effected through 
the intermediate stages of th and ph; for ph easily becomes ἢ 
as is shown by Greek ¢, and th pronounced as a spirant 
(Eng. th) is equally near to fi? But it is less easy to under- 
_ stand why Latin medial f should go back again, sometimes to 
d, sometimes to 6. It is probable that this took place at a 
time when the medial sound had not yet become f, but had 
reached, say, the stage of th or some other sound closely akin to 
it; at this point the further development of the sound in Oscan 
and Umbrian took the direction of f, whereas in Latin it took a 
different direction. 


- Secrion ITI. 
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(67) Besides the spirants y and w, which have already been 
treated of in so far as they appear as semi-vowels, and some 


1 In *ydd (ὡς), when standing alone, the ὃ would fall away; but a com- 
b'nation like *yéd toy (as to thee) necessarily gave *ydtstoy, Gk. ὥς τοι, 
supra 64 A. 

2 The modern Greek Θεόδωρος has become in Russian Fédor, Cf. also the 
οἷο 4p = θήρ. 
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sounds whose existence is more problematical, and which may 
therefore be neglected, the Indo-European language possessed 
only the two dental or sibilant spirants s and z Moreover, as 
the voiced spirant only arose through the assimilation of the 
voiceless spirant to a following voiced consonant, they may . 
both be studied under the same heading, provided we bear 
in mind that the groups of (oBevvip), oy (picyw), 6 (always 
in Molic instead of £) are equivalent in pronunciation to σῷ, 
zg, 2d. 

The treatment of the primitive sibilant varied considerably 
according to its position. 


§ 1. Initial s, 


(68) 1. Before a vowel. S remains in Latin and becomes 
h (rough breathing) in Greek: ἑπτά septem, ἕρπω serpd, ἕδος 
seded, arAcos! simplex, etc. This law is most strictly ob- 
served. Initial o in Greek always arises from an earlier 
group of consonants, not-from s. Thus, in the case of σεύω (to 
put in motion)=*ccevw (cf. aor, écov<sunv), we must restore 
L.-E. *qyu, a form indicated by the Sk. cyu; in σέβ-ο-μαι (to 
worship), the initial group was ty; in σάλος (swell), probably 
sw, cf. Germ. schwellen [Eng. swell];? in ots (swine)=ts, Lat. 
sis, the restoration of the o may be due to the oblique cases, in 
which it would be retained in old Greek, as, for example, in the 
genitive *of-0ds. 

2. Before a semi-vowel. The initial groups sy (very rare) 
and sw are changed to the rough breathing in Greek, ἐξ -- ἔσξέξ 
(six), the pronoun ¢=*of¢é, cf. éds=*oefds, Lat. swus. Sw must 
have passed through the intermediate stage of wh, as is proved 
by the spelling Fé€ found in inscriptions, and by the necessity 
of reading Fé fot in many verses of Homer. In Latin, the 
semi-vowel simply disappears, sex, sé; cf, however supra 40 Ὁ ε. 

3. Before a nasal or liquid. As sw becomes wh, so in 
Greek sr becomes rh, written 6; in Latin the group sr always 

1 For the sporadic loss of the rough breathing ef. supra 61. 

2 As, however, initial sw is changed to the rough breathing (infra), the 


form σάλος could in any case be only a syntactical doublet used ‘after a vowel. 
Cf. the Homeric compound xovicados, which ought to be read κονίσσαλος. 
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becomes fr!: ῥῖγος -- Ἐσρῖγος, Lat. frtg-us. The other groups 
are assimilated respectively to WJ, mm, nn, which at the be- 
ginning of a word naturally become J, m, and n; but in the 
Homeric poems the metre often compels us to restore the 
etymological reduplication. E.g. Lat. labricu-s (slippery), cf. 
Germ. schliipfen [=Eng. slip]; Gk. μει-διάτω (to smile), cf. Sk. 
smi (to laugh, admire) [Eng. smile], Lat. mz-ru-s; Gk. μία 
=*op-ia, fem. of *sem-(one); Gk. vid-a, Lat. niv-em (acc.), cf. 
Germ. schnee, Eng. snow; Lat. nd-re (to swim), Sk. snd-mi, 
etc. It must however be observed that initial opis not un- 
common in Greek: we know of the forms opis: 6 μῦς (Hesych.), 
σμικρός, doublet of μικρός, etc., variations not yet explained. 

4, Before a consonant initial s remains unchanged: Gk. 
στόρ-νῦ-μι, σπείρω, σβέννυμι; Lat. scandd, std, spérd, etc. Some- 
times however in Greek, e.g. réy-os (covering) réy-w (to cover) 
by the side of στέγος oréyw (Sk. sthag), and very often in Latin, 
the initial consonant can be proved to have fallen away : cav-e6 
(to beware), cf. Germ. schau-en (to look at attentively) [Hng. 
show], hence for *scav-ed ; tegd, toga, tégula (tile), cf. στέγω; 
fall6, cf. σφάλλω (to throw down), and Sk. sphdl-a-mi (to 
throw). These apparent exceptions are generally regarded as 
syntactical doublets.? 


§ 2. Medial s. 


(69) 1. Between vowels. Before the historic period of 
Greek,? intervocalic s, like initial 8, passed into ἢ, and then 
disappeared without leaving any trace of its existence. In 
Latin intervocalic s is still found in some of the oldest remains, 
e.g. LASES=Larés (Carm. Arv.); but at this period it was no 
longer pronounced as s, it had already passed into the sound 
of z,as is shown by Oscan transcriptions, such as egmazum 


1 The intermediate stage is thr (Eng. th) ; οὗ, supra 66. 

2 In a phrase like corpus arma *stegont, the s was pronounced, but in pro- 
nouncing arma corpus *stegont, the two s’s became one; hence the mistaken 
idea that there was a word *tegont, which was afterwards transferred to other 
phrases also. 

3 We must therefore beware of restoring, in an Homeric form for example, 
an initial or intervocalic o. 
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(rerum), and from thence to lingual r;! in fact, the only 
difference between the two consists in the quivering of the 
tongue, already described. 

The loss in Greek and rhotacism in Latin of inter- 
vocalic 8 forms one of the most constant laws established 
by phonetics. From the multitude of examples it may be 
enough to mention: Gk. subj. (Hom.) éo=*éo-w (I may be), Att. 
ὦ, Lat. fut. er-6=*es-6; Gk. *yév-eo-os (gen. of γέν-ος, cf. Sk. 
jan-as-as), whence γένεος and γένους, Lat. generis =*gén-és-és ; 
Gk. αἰδώς, gen. aidots=aiddos=*aid-do-os, Lat. arbds, gen. 
arboris =*arb-6s-és; Gk. gen. pl. χωράων χωρῶν -Ξ- Ἐχωρᾶ-σων, 
Lat. terrd-rum; Gk. μῦς μυ-ός, Lat. miris; Gk. nom. pl. neut. 
μείζω = μείζοα = ἐμείζεοσ-α, Lat. majora=*mah-jos-a,* etc. In 
Latin, analogy generally introduced the r into the termination 
of the nominative: cf. the doublets honds and honér, arbés and 
arbor, the abstract nouns in -dr, dolor, labor, etc., and the com- 
paratives major=*majos ; but the s remains in the nom.-acc. 
neut. majus =*majos, Gk. μείζων μείζον. 

Hence we might expect never to find, either in Greek or 
Latin, an s between two vowels. There are however many 
cases of this in both languages, but they never arise from a 
primitive intervocalic s. Phonetically, they may usually be 
traced to a regular reduction of the historical group ss, μέσος --Ξ 
μέσσος, Causa =caussa,® or to Greek 7 assibilated before 1, φύσις ᾿ 
= *duris; in other cases their originis simply analogical. Thus 
the intervocalic o of βουσίν, ναυσίν, ἵπποισιν (cf. the oblique case 
of the dual ἵπποιιν) seems to have been restored on the model 
of ποσσίν, φλεψίν, θριξίν, where the o, not being intervocalic, re- 
mained ; so also we have λύσω eAvoa (instead of *Avw *édtva) and 
all similar futures and aorists, because of λείψω ἔστιξα and other 
forms, where the o was regularly kept. The remaining instances 
of intervocalic s which cannot be traced either to this phonetic 
origin or to analogy are quite insignificant. Scarcely any can 

1 Cf. in French the doublets chaire (=cathedra) and chaise, in which how- 
ever the change has been in the opposite direction. [Cf. also Eng. blare with 
the older form ‘“‘to blaze abroad” (Mark i. 45), and Germ. blasen; so too 
iron=A.-S. tren, older form isen, ef. ice and Germ. eisen.] 


2 For the difference of quantity in the o, see infra 212. 
3 Cf. supra 64 A, and infra 69, 6. 
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be cited except nom. pl. vdsa, etc., no doubt formed on the 
model of nom. sing. vds, guaesd, retained perhaps as an archaism: 
by the side of the regular qguaer6 (cf. guaes-tor) ; and, lastly, some 
words of doubtful etymology, like Lat. miser and Gk. μῖσος 
(hatred), picéw, etc.) 

2. After a consonant. We have seen above the effects of 
the meeting of an explosive and s, and also the phenomena 
of compensatory lengthening, resulting from the group ns,’ e.g. 
equos =*equins, ékrewa=*2-xrev-oa, The groups rs and ls re- 
main unchanged in Greek, and become rr, lJ in Latin: cf. ferre 
= *fer-se, velle=*vel-se, terra=*ter-sa (dry ?), and Gk. θάρσος 
(boldness), ἄρσην (male), Sk. v7San- (id.), ἔρση, Att. goon (dew), 
Sk. varsds (rain), etc. Hence the regular aorists of φθείρω (to 
spoil), κέλλω (to come to shore) are the Homeric forms ἔφθερσα, 
ἔκελσα; and the Attic and common forms ἔφθειρα, ἔστειλα (I sent), 
must be regarded as later forms based on éxrewa, etc. In later 
Attic, the group po became pp as in Latin: θάρρος, ἄρρην. 

3. Before a nasal. In Lesbian s is assimilated to the 
nasal: ἔμμι (I am)=*éo-pi, Sk. ds-mi; φάεννος (bright)= 
*dhafeo-vo-s, οἵ, φάος datos (light). In the other dialects, as in 
Latin, the s is dropped with compensatory lengthening 5: Dor. 
nut (I am), Ion.-Att. εἰμί; Dor, φαηνός, Ion-~Att. φαεινός ; Ion. 
εἵνυμι =*Féo-vi-pt (I clothe), cf, ἔστθητς and ves-ti-s ; Lat. dtmoved 
= *dis-moved, dinumerG, etc., Lat. aénus (brazen) =*aés-nu-s, 
cf. aes and Sk. dyas (iron); Lat, vidén (seest thou?)=*vidénn 
= *vidénn =*vidésn’.* 

' θρασύς (bold) was influenced by its doublet θαρσύς (both equivalent to 
*dhrs-u-s) ; cf. Θράῦλλος (proper name). 

[Mr. R. 5. Conway in his book Verner’s Lay in Italy (Triibner, 1887), has 
ingeniously endeavoured to show that Latin rhotacism depended on accent. 
Medial s between vowels after an unaccented syllable became 7, e.g. 
régerent, sordris, but after an accented gyllable was kept, e.g. ndsus, miser, 
quaéso, except when followed by i or uand preceded by ior τὸ ora long 
vowel or diphthong, e.g. ndris, quaérit, Férius, dirimit; while medial s be- 
fore nasals after an unaccented syllable was lost without eompensation, e.g. - 
Caména ; after an accented syllable, if arising before the period of rhotacism, 
was lost with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel, e.g. aénus, 


primus; if arising during the period of rhotacism, became γ΄, e,g. carmen, verna.] 
? Supra 47 C. 


3 Cf. in French méme=mesme [and Gne= dsne = Lat. dsinum]. 
4 The final letter of the enclitic being dropped, and énn shortened, 8 as being 
the termination of an iambic word, infra 77 C. 
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Owing to different causes the groups ou, ov were subsequently 
restored in Attic: the former remained unchanged, the latter 
was assimilated to vv, as may be seen from the juxtaposition 
Πελοπόννησος = Πέλοπος νῆσος. Thus a verb™ eoviys,formed on 
the analogy of ἔσθης, etc., became in Attic ἐννῦμι; but κόσμος, 
ἐσμέν based on ἐστέ, ἠμφίεσμαι based on ἠμφίεσται, and even 
πέπυσμαι and ἤκουσμαι, where the o has not even this justifica- 
tion (supra 64 A), underwent no change. 

4. Before a liquid. In Greek o is assimilated: ἔρρεε (it 
flowed) = *é-opef-e, Sk. d-srav-a-t, from péw; but sometimes, under 
somewhat obscure conditions, it is lost with compensatory 
lengthening, e.g. Ἐχέσ-λιοι (thousand), cf. Sk. (sa-)hds-ra-, Lesb. 
χέλλιοι, Dor. χήλιοι, Ion.-=Att. χείλιοι χίλιοι. In Latin compen- 
satory lengthening is the rule before J, dtlw6; but the medial 
group sr becomes br :! finebris=*fiines-ri-s, cf. finus finer-is 
fines-tu-s ; cén-sobrinus (cousin) =*con-svésr-tno-s (relation on 
sister’s side), from *svésor =soror,” etc. 

5. Before an explosive. Before a voiceless explosive s is 
kept in Greek and Latin. Before a voiced explosive, it is kept 
in Greek, but pronounced as z (the group o6 is written €); in 
Latin it is lost with compensatory lengthening: nidus (nest) - 
=*nizdo-s, cf. Germ. [and Eng.] nest, and the juxtapositions 
dtgerd, dtdiico, etc. 

6. Before a spirant. The groups sy and sw have already 
been discussed. The group ss, when primitive, was reduced in 
Greek at a very early date to a single o: the Homeric doublets, 
ποσσί and ποσί, ἔπεσσι and ἔπεσιν are well known; so too the 
Homeric ἐτέλεσ-σα (I accomplished), the only regular form, cf. 
τέλος (end), became ἐτέλεσα, and πέπυσσαι (Hom.) = *ré-rv6-car 
was reduced to zérvoa.? Ina few cases this change affected 
the group oo, even when it was not original, but the result of 
phonetic assimilation, e.g. when arising from dhy in Att. μέσος 
= μέσσος = Ἐμέθ-ψο-ς, or from sw in Att. icos=tooos=Ffiofo-s. In 

1 The intermediate stage is of course thr, supra 66 and 68, 3. 

2 Svesr is the reduced form: Sk. nom. svdsa, dat. svdsr-é. 

3 Cf. supra 63 8. The analogy of the doublets which sometimes con- 
tained o, sometimes oo, introduced the double o into forms where it had no 


etymological justification, e.g. Hom. τανύσσαι, ἐγέλασσε, etc. 
4 We should have expected *yérros as πράττω-ε πρήσσω. 
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Latin the group ss remains after a short vowel, cdssus (vain) 
from cddd, gréssus from grddior, missus from mittd, but is 
reduced after a long vowel, mist =*missi (cf. vided vidi), fusus 
= *fassus, pl6std from ρίδαδ, laesus from luedd, etc. 

_ The Latin group sf is assimilated to ff, e.g. differd =*dis- 
εν, cf. distult. 


§ 3. Final s. 


(70) Finals remains in Greek and Latin, ἵππος equos, γένος 
genus. But in Latin, at any rate in certain positions, final s 
can only have been pronounced very slightly; it is often neg- 
lected in inscriptions, and until the Augustan age it constitutes 
position or not at the option of the writer :. verstbiis quds dlim 
... (Enn.) .. . déctdere falcibiis ramos (Lucr.). But it never 
entirely disappeared; for it is reproduced with remarkable 
fidelity in the Romance languages.! 

Is it to this possible loss of final s, or to a phenomenon of 
Indo-European syntactical phonetics, that we must attribute 
the Latin substitution of the group er for the groups ris ros 
when preceded by a consonant,? in forms like dcer=dcris and 
ager =*ag-ro-s, cf. Gk. ἀγρός, Sk. djras? However this may 
be, the peculiarity is worth noticing; but it is hard to reduce 
it to a law, since the genitives patrus and patris, for example, 


kept their termination unchanged. ᾿ 


1 σ. French li chevals=illé cabdllus, les chevals =illds cabdllos. 

2 In puer (= *puerus ?) the consonant seems to be wanting ; but this is not 
really the case, for puer is for *pover. This question is further discussed in 
Mem. Soc. Ling. vi. p. 373. 


CHAPTER V. 
FURTHER COMBINATIONS OF VOWELS AND CONSONANTS. 


(71) Among the phenomena of phonetic combination or re- 
duction, hitherto mentioned only incidentally, but which deserve 
a somewhat fuller investigation, may be included contraction, 
elision, shortening and lengthening, aspiration and de- 
aspiration, epenthesis, and syncope. 


SECTION I, 
CONTRACTION. - 


Tt is probable, if not certain, that the Indo-European lan- 
guage did not tolerate hiatus,! and that all the forms bequeathed 
by it to its descendants were contracted ; hence contraction can 
only have taken place in Greek and Latin in those cases of 
hiatus which arose subsequently, especially through the regular 
loss of an intervocalic consonant. The laws regulating this 
process are very varied. 


g 1. Greek. 


(72) Two vowels in hiatus, whether in the same word (φιλέω), 
or in two different words closely connected in meaning and 
pronunciation (τὰ ἄλλα), are liable to be contracted into one 
long vowel or diphthong; but in this respect there is con- 
siderable divergence between the different dialects. The two 
antipodes are Ionic and Attic, which are so close to one another 
in other respects; in the former dialect contraction is almost 

1 Except in the case of i and uw, where there is no real hiatus; for after 
i or u, followed by a vowel, the corresponding semi-vowel was developed, 
and so the pronunciation would be, not *i-2t- (going, Lat. igus), *dud (two), 
but approximately *iy7it-, *duwd, etc. 
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unknown, whereas the latter hardly ever tolerates hiatus. 
Between these two dialects, but somewhat nearer to Ionic, 
come Afolic and Doric, which allow hiatus in certain cases, 
but require contraction in others. But, even when contrac- 
tion takes place in all the dialects, the sound resulting from 
contraction may be different in each. To avoid unduly com- 
plicating this subject, we shall examine here only the com- 
monest cases of contraction, classifying them according to the 
character of the first of the two vowels in hiatus. 

1. a. ata, ata become a: Hom. Ion. ἄτῃ (bane, curse) 
=ara=*dara for *éFdra, cf. αὐατά (Pind.); Att. ᾿Αθηνᾶ --᾿Αθηνάα 
-- Αθηναίᾳ; Att. τἄλλα-- τὰ ἄλλα, etc. a+e becomes Ion.! and 
Att. ἃ, Dor. y: Att. τιμᾶτεΞετιμάετε, Dor. dpy (see) =dpae. 
a+y becomes a, y: Ion.-Att. ripare, Dor. riwjre=ripayre (subj.). 
a+. becomes or: *rafis (child), Hom. πάϊς, then παῖς. a+o 
becomes Att. w,? Dor. a: Att. Tindmev=Tipdoper. a+w becomes 
wo: Att. τιμῶμεν -ετ᾽μάωμεν. atv becomes av(but often the 
hiatus remains): δαυλός (thick, shaggy) = *daiAds = Ἐδασυ-λό-ς, 
cf, δασύ-ς ; atros=diros (ἀξυτοῦ is found in an Ionic inscription). 

2.4 ata, a+a become ἃ: Mol.-Dor. ya, Ion.-Att. γῆ-τε 

*¥yaa=yaa. ἅτε becomes a, even in Doric: ἅλιος (written 
ἀέλιος, butthe scansion shows the word is trisyllabic) in Pindar, 
cf. Ion. ἠέλιος, Att. ἥλιος. G&+0, &+w become Dor. a: gen. pl. 
(Homer.) χωρᾶων, Dor. χωρᾶν. ate becomes ae (a). ἄτευ is 
unimportant. 

3. « e+a becomes Att. y, but the hiatus often remains in 
Tonic: τείχη-τετείχεα. It must not be supposed that πόλεις 
(ace. pl.) is contracted from πόλεας ; in the nom. pl. neut. χρυσᾶ 
= χρύσεα the vocalism of the termination must have been in- 
fluenced by that of the ordinary neuter terminations in ἅ. ε- ἃ 
(very rare) often forms only one syllable, even when both vowels 
are written: * δωρεά is a dissyllable, but Att. γενεά a trisyllable. 
e+e becomes Lesb. Dor. 7, Ion.-Att. εἰ (pronounced δ), φιλεῖτε-ε 


1 Often not contracted. The curious Homeric type ὁράαν (to see) = 
épdew has not yet received any satisfactory explanation. 

2 The Homeric forms showing diectasis, e.g. βιοῶνται for βιῶνται = = 
Budovrat (very common in Homer), must be put on the same level as ὁράαν. 

3 This combination of course does not occur in Ionic. 

4 In this case e becomes a semi-vowel, supra 20, 3. 
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φιλέετε! e+ becomes ἡ, but is uncontracted in Ionic: φιλῆτε 
-- φιλέητε. e+4 becomes εἰ: Hom. πτόλεϊ, Att. πόλει. €+0 be- 
comes Dor. ὦ, Att. ov (pronounced 6 or @): φιλοῦμεν Ξ-Ξ φιλέομεν 5 
Tonic texts sometimes have co dissyllabic, sometimes eo mono- 
syllabic, sometimes also ev (Herodotus), which was of course 
pronounced as a diphthong, and scarcely differed from mono- 
syllabic co. e+ becomes w: Att. φιλῶ-- φιλέω, ἀνθῶν = ἀνθέων. 
Even when the ε was retained in writing,? it was not reckoned 
as a vowel, and in forms like βασιλέως, πόλεως, contraction 
probably took place in current pronunciation, though never 
denoted in writing.2 εν (rare) becomes ev: Hom. ἐΐς (good), 
Att. et (well). 

4. The group ἡ + vowel is of little importance except in 
Tonic, Attic, and the κοινή, where it replaces the primitive 
group ἃ + vowel; it then becomes subject to the laws of 
abbreviation and metathesis of quantity peculiar to those 
dialects, which will be discussed later on (infra 76). 

5. The group « + vowel is never contracted; but ει, like ε, 
sporadically became a semi-vowel. The rare group uw however 
became t in the locative πόλι (Homer and Herodotus) = πόλει, 
οἵ. Cypr. πτόλιψι, and a few similar cases. 

6. The very rare group t + vowel is not contracted. 

7. 0. o+a becomes Att. and Lesb. w, Dor. a, in Ion. often 
remains in hiatus: Dor. πρᾶτος, Att. πρῶτος -- πρότατο-ς; Att. 
accus. aida=aidda. o+4 is unimportant. o+e¢ becomes ov, 
δηλοῦτε-: δηλόετε, O+y becomes ὦ, SyAGTe=SyAdHTE; the Att. 
fem. διπλῆ (double) = διπλόη, like its plural διπλαῖ-ε διπλόαι and 
neuter pl. διπλᾶ -- διπλόα, is due of course to the analogy of the 
‘ancontracted termination. o++ becomes οὐ: Att. ois (sheep) = 
dis (Theocritus) =*ofis, Lat. ovis. o+o0 becomes Lesb. Dor. ὦ, 
Ton.-Att. ov: gen. Lesb. Dor. ἵππω, Ion.-Att. imrov=*irmoo (but 
oto. simply gives οἱ, δηλοῖμεν Ξ-- δηλόοιμεν). o+w becomes wo, 
δηλῶμεν = δηλόωμεν. ον 15 unimportant. 

8. ὦ. The group w+o becomes ὦ in Jon.-Att. gen. dew (of 


1 The hiatus often remains in Herodotus. 

2 This is the case with ἀνθῶν (gen. pl.), which the Atticists, according to 
Suidas, spelt ἀνθέων. 

3 Cf. the double scansion of Μενοικέως, (Ε ἃ. Rex, 85 ani 1503. 
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_ the people)=*Acdéo: cf. ἵππος *ixmoo. The other combinations 
of ὦ with a vowel offer few points of interest. 

9, v—The group v+e is the only one liable to contraction, 
both in the Homeric period (νέκυι, dissyll., rAyOut (but συΐ, δρυΐ), 
Panhellen. vids, dissyl. =*ov-16-s (cf. Sk. si, to beget, sunus, son), 
and perf. part. fem. εἰδυῖα trisyll.), and also in Attic and the 
κοινή, Where however final w remains a dissyllable, ἰχθύι. With 
this exception, v + vowel is never contracted: the nom. pl. 
ἰχθύες does not become *ixéts, and the acc. pl. ἰχθῦς. cannot 
come from the Homeric ἰχθύας. 

10. Ὁ. The group t+ vowel is rare, and is never contracted. 

Most of the exceptions which seem to violate these laws 
may be easily explained, either on phonetic grounds or by 
analogy. Thus the hiatus, which exists in λεώς and seems 
to exist also in βασιλέως, is due to the fact that the group ew 
there replaces yo by metathesis of quantity. In other cases, 
as in νέος -- νέξος, Au= Διξί, κλέος --- κλέξος, βόες -- βόξες, ἀκήκοα --: 
*axykofa (οἷ. ἀκούω), oivdes=*Fowd-Fevt-s (cf. Sk. suff. -vant-), 
οἷο, etc., it is the comparatively late loss of a F which has 
brought together two vowels previously separated! The same 
explanation holds good of such forms as πενταετής = Ἐπεντα-ξετής, 
unless the first term of the compound has been simply borrowed 
from forms like πεντάδραχμος where there is no hiatus. In 
προάγω the retention of the prefix is certainly due to forms 
like προλέγω, which have kept the prefix, whereas in Dor. 
πρῶχοντι-- προέχοντι, Att. dpovdos=*zpdédos, the hiatus has 
succumbed to the ordinary law. Lastly, and above all, it 
must never be forgotten that the written language can only 
give us very imperfect information as to the contractions of 
the spoken language; works were copied over and over again 
by numerous scribes, who introduced into them the most 
astounding anomalies,’ and even in the case of inscriptions we 


1 But the tendency of Attic to contraction is so strong that, even in this case, 
the hiatus is often suppressed in homogeneous groups of vowels, e.g. in the 
proper names in -κλῆς Ξ- -κλέης, and Ai found on an inscription. The same 
thing takes place in very common words, even in the case of groups which 
are not homogeneous ; here we need only mention Θουκυδίδης and νουμηνία. 

2 The text of Herodotus in particular is one of the worst treated in this 
respect. 
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are never sure that a hiatus preserved in writing had not dis- 
appeared in pronunciation.! 


§ 2. Latin. 


(73) The laws of Latin contraction are much harder to 
understand than those of Greek; for in Latin we hardly ever 
find the form with hiatus side by side with the contracted 
form. We must confine our attention to those cases which are 
most certain and most interesting. 

1. a, d.—The difference of vowel between gen. aeris =*déris 
(cf. aénus and Sk. gen. dyasas) and 2nd pl. amdatis =*amd-e-tis 
(cf. Gk. τιμᾶτε-ετίμάετε), can only arise from a difference of 
quantity in the a; we are therefore justified in laying down 
the rule: a+e=ae; d+e=da. It is a group a+7 which has 
given ae in the gen.-dat. sing. terrae; but the quantity of 
both vowels is unknown, There is indeed the archaic terrdi, 
but there is no proof that terrae is derived from this form. 
If the vowel of the verbs in *-ad was really ἃ, we must 
restore amdmus =*amd-6-mus, amant =*amad-o-nt, and amo= 
*¥amd-0, and thence lay down the rule that @+ ὅτε ἃ and @+6=0; 
but it is possible that the @ was not long throughout the whole | 
conjugation. It is also possible that the group a+o always 
became 6, and that amadmus, amant were simply modelled on 
the vocalism of amds, amdtis, as monémus, monent, which 
can only come from *monedmus and *moneont, were certainly 
modelled on monés, monétis. 

2. 6, €.—ea, e@ are not contracted; δὰ becomes é, dégé 
*dé-ag0, débed =*dé-habed, cf. also praebed=*prae-habed. éé, 
é€, e€, δὲ become @, e.g. monéte =*moné-é-te, cf. φιλέετε, aves 
(nom. pl.) =*avéés, cf. πόλεες πόλεις, AEM = dée-Emé+, pert. dégi, = 
*dé-Egt, etc. The groups e+7,é€+0 are never contracted except 
in synizeses like alved dissyllabic, which are found in poetry, 
and no doubt occurred also in popular Latin. The group ew 
from eo also remains uncontracted, atirétés, though here also 
synizesis is possible under the same conditions, e.g. alveus 
dissyllabic. But when the w is primitive, €+% gives eu, 
neuter, and €+ ἃ gives ὦ, nillus =*ne-allus. 


a || 


1 


1 Cf. the French spellings paon, taon, seau, etc., and Eng. yeoman, ete. 
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3. ὦ, 7.---|ὸ is generally contracted only when another 7 fol- 
lows: ntl=nithil, mt =miht, Valert (gen.) = Valerizt;1 doubtless 
also when é follows, for audits (thou hearest) may go back to 
*audi-ts or *audi-és, but filt can only go back to *fzlié (ct. 
however ὅδ uncontracted in piétds, etc.); certainly never when 
ὃ follows: pariés (wall), capiés (thou wilt take), etc.® In 
proper names like Clédis =Clodius, common in old inscriptions, 
we have doubtless merely a graphic abbreviation, certainly not 
a contraction. 

4. 0; 6.—od, οὗ, οὔ become 4, e.g. cdgd, promo=*proémd, 
copia. οὗ becomes o€ in coept =*co-ép? (cf. ap-tsco-r). 

5. τι, U-—u seems to be contracted only with another w, in 
gen, sing. mantis =*mantiis (2?)=*manuos (in inscr. senatuos) ; 
still mantéiim (gen. pl.) and mintint (third pl.) make this 
restoration somewhat doubtful. Hence it is difficult to believe 
than nom. pl. mantis is contracted from *mantés. 

Contraction, as a general rule, does not take place when the 
second vowel is accented; hence the difference between aeris 
=*deris and aénus=*aésnus, cf. also codctus, coégt. The con- 
traction in coept must have first originated in *coépist7, being 
afterwards transferred by analogy to *coép7; and so also in 
many other cases. On the other hand, analogy has often, as in 
Greek, produced uncontracted forms: coaléscd has been formed 
on the analogy of codluz, cdemd on that of coémimus, and 
prohibés (we should have expected prdbés, cf. débés) shows 
the influence of perhibés and prodico. 


Srecrron II. 


ELISION, 


(74) When there is no contraction (erasts) of the final vowel 
of one word and the initial vowel of the next word, it very 
often happens that the first vowel entirely disappears before 
the second, as in the numerous elisions indicated by Greek 

1 Contraction is the rule in the genitives of proper names; in those of 
common nouns and adjectives, pallit, patrii, the analogy of the other cases 


and the need of clearness either kept or restoréd the group it. 
2 Hence the subjunctive sts cannot come from the archaic siés. 
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orthography, ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ, ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ, ἀφ᾽ ob, and those that take place 
between the two terms of a “compound” verb, ἐπάγω, ὑπῆλθε, 
ἀφικόμην. The detailed investigation of hiatus and elision 
belongs to the study of Greek prosody; it will be sufficient here 
to state that in the current pronunciation elision certainly 
took place in many cases where it was not indicated in writing.! 

Much more is this the case in Latin, which never indicates 
elision in writing, but in practice observes it so strictly, that 
the hiatus of a short or long vowel in Latin versification is 
quite an exceptional phenomenon.? The present pronunciation 
of Italian may give some idea of this melodious blending of a 
final vowel with a following initial vowel. 


Secrion JII. 


SHORTENING AND LENGTHENING OF VOWELS. 


(75) The quantity of vowels is very constant in Greek and 
Latin, especially if we take into account the artificial character 
of the classification of all syllables into two classes, and no 
more. For it is clear (supra 20, 4) that the degrees of length 
and shortness must really be very numerous, and that hence 
a long vowel which is equivalent, for example, to a short 
vowel and a half might in versification, at the option of the 
writer, be treated either as long or short. The delicate appli- 
cations of this fundamental principle belong to the sphere 
of prosody. 


§ 1. Greek. 


(76) 1. A.—Before a group of consonants, the first of which 
is y, w, a nasal, or a liquid, and the second an explosive or s, 
every long vowel becomes short. This law is absolute and 
Panhellenic. We have seen® that the acc. pl. κεφαλᾶς is equi- 
valent to *xedaddvs, otherwise it would be *xedadys in Lonic- 


1 Cf. this verse of Sappho (Sapphic and Adonic): πύκνα δίνεντες πτέρ᾽ ἀπ’ 
wpdve aidepos διὰ μέσσω. . 
_ 2 Hiatus is likewise forbidden in certain Greek metres, especially the 
iambo-trochaic. On the other hand, hiatus is common in old Latin versi- 
fication (Saturnian), 

3 Supra 37 in fine. 
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Attic ; but *xefaddvs in its turn must be a shortened form of 
*xepadayvs, Since the nom. sing. is xebadka—a result of the above- 
mentioned law. So also we have dat. pl. ἵπποις -- ἔΐππωις, cf. 
dat. sing. ἵππῳ and Sk. instr. pl. dcevdis; βοῦς -- Ἐβωῦς, cf. Lat. 
66s and Sk. gdus; γραφεύς -- Ἐγραφηύς, cf. gen. ypady(F)-os, and 
.the dialectical doublet ypadys; aor. pass. ἐξδάμτητν (I was con- 
-quered), Hom. ard pl. δάμεν = Ἐδάμεντ = Ἐδάμ-η-ντ. 

B.—The shortening of a vowel before a vowel takes place 
sporadically in all Greek dialects, but especially in Ionic-Attic, 
in the case of ἡ and w: Hom. gen. ἥροος -- ἥρωος, Πηλέος -- 
IWyAjos ; Ion. gen. βασιλέος, Dor. βασιλέος = Lesh. βασίληος from 
Ἔβασιλῆξβος ; Ion. νέες (ships)=vyjes=*vaFes; Att. gen. pl. χωρῶν 
=Ton. χωρέων = *ywpjov = Hol. χωρᾶων, ete. 

C.—In Ionic, but more especially in Attic, the groups ya, 
ne, no become respectively «a, ey (contracted to 7), ew (often 
monosyllabic in the termination of the genitive). This is the 
phenomenon called metathesis of quantity: acc. sing. βασιλέᾷ, 
acc. pl. βασιλέας (Att.)= - βασιλῆα, βασιλῆας : Att. (Aristoph.) 
ἱππῆς (knights) =*inméys -- ἱππῆες, but simple shortening in tha 
doublet imrets=Ion. ἱππέες - Dor. Adds (people), Old Ion. ληός 
(Hipponax), New Ion. λεώς, Att. λεώς, and so also Att. βασιλέως 
πο βασιλῆος We see that the point of divergence between 
simple shortening and metathesis of quantity is not clearly 
marked. 

2. In Greek, the lengthening of a short vowel is always 
either compensatory, of which we have seen many instances, or 
purely prosodic, when it depends on the rules of prosody. 


§ 2. Latin. . 

(77) 1. A.—The dat. pl. equts shows that in *equdis the 
same shortening took place as in ἵπποις, for an original form 
*equots would have given *equos, cf. dat. sing. equd = *equot. 

B.—In the classical period, every long vowel before a vowed 
became short; the few quantities like diez (cf. fid?t=fidei,* 

’ ἕως (until) is treated as a trochee in Homer (Il. xv. 539, Od. iv. 90, 
vii. 280, etc.); hence we must read *#os=*9-Fos=Sk. yd-vat (same sense), 
which was afterwards by metathesis changed to éws. 


2 The @ is still long in Plautus; e.g. in the bacchiac verse méai fides 
tiaiqué ret (dulul. 121), 
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nom. fidés), illtus (also tlltus), ft0 by the side of f%éri (arch. 
fiere), etc., are but scanty relics showing the former existence 
of long vowels in hiatus, a fact attested also by numerous 
scansions in the comic writers. 

C.—Iambic words, like dud, show a curious peculiarity. It 
is physically possible to pronounce successively an accented 
short vowel and an unaccented long vowel; but, especially if 
the accent is strongly marked, it will be noticed that the long 
vowel then tends to scarcely exceed in length the preceding 
short vowel. Hence, in versification previous to the Augustan 
age, all words of this kind were treated, at the option of the 
writer, either as iambics or pyrrhics, and we find the scansion 
rogad=rogd, ptitd, vidé, ddmi, υδίδ, régd,! hdm6, etc. After- 
wards analogy both restricted and extended the license of 
Plautus. It restricted it, in that the classical poets, taking 
into account the long vowel of spérd, cénsé, hortt, audi, 
refused to treat the same vowel as short in putd, tacé, domi, 
abt; while, on the other hand, the short vowel prevailed and 
entirely superseded the long vowel in some very common 
words, utputd, tlicd, modé (now)=abl. modd, egd=*egd, Gk. 
ἐγώ. On the other hand, it extended it by allowing the 
scansion ambé on the model of dud, cénsed and spéré on that 
of υδἰδ, etc.; so that in Latin versification of the decadence 
(Martial), every final o of the 1st sing. of verbs or nom. sing. 
of nouns may be treated either as long or short. 

D.—Every final syllable ending in 1, J, m, or t,* shortens its 
vowel: patér=zarnp; dator, cf. δώτωρ ; hondr, cf. gen. hondris 
and regular nom. honds, Gk. αἰδώς : animal=animdle; amor 
(I am loved), cf. amd; subj. amér, amém, cf. amés, amétur ; 
drd sing. amdt, monét, audit =*amdet, etc., cf. 2nd sing. amas, 
monés, audis ; acc. sing. terram=*terrdm, cf. Gk. χώρᾶν ; gen. 
pl. deum=dedm=Gk. θεῶν. 

2. Besides the cases of compensatory lengthening already 
mentioned, the grammarians inform us that before the groups 


1 With no distinction, it will be observe, between simple 6 and 6 arising 
from contraction (rogd=*rogvd). Cf. Havet-Duvau, Métrique, 126. 

* Except in monosyllables, far, sdl. Cf. the old scansious rogat, audit 
(Plautus), noenum riamorés ponebat ante salitem (Knn.), etc. 
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ns, nf, gn, gm, every vowel was lengthened: so the Latins 
pronounced énsis (=*nsis, Sk. asts), feréns, inserd, consul,’ 
inferd, dnfrdctus, dignus, magnus (cf. μακρός), dgmen, etc. 


SectTion IV. 


ASPIRATION AND DEASPIRATION. 


(78) 1. Greek, In modern Greek the rough breathing is 
still written, but no longer pronounced. Though ancient 
Greek had not yet arrived at this stage, it was already tend- 
ing towards it, and certain dialects had actually reached 1t. 
We know that in the prehistoric period medial aspiration had 
disappeared.? Initial aspiration, according to the grammarians, 
was no longer known to the Molians; they were ψιλωτικοί, 
substituting everywhere the soft for the rough breathing. 
New Ionic does not go so far; but several substitutions, such 
as οὖλος -- ὅλος, and combinations like ἀπ᾽ of, ἀπίκετο, show that 
in it the rough breathing was scarcely more than an ornamental 
addition confined to writing. 

Attic, on the other hand, seems to have had a slight ten- 
dency to δασύνειν, and we find in it initial aspirations which 
have no etymological justification: ἕρση (dew)=époy, ὅρος 
(boundary) =TIon. οὖρος, ἕως (dawn)=Gk. ἠώς, etc. More em- 
barrassing are the Panhellenic or almost Panhellenic rough 
breathings found in ἕννυμι εἵνυμι (vestis), ἑσπέρᾳ (vesper), ἵππος 
(equos), etc., and especially in all words beginning with v, 
ὕστερος = Sk. uittaras, ὕδωρ, cf. Sk. uddn- (water) and Lat. wnda. 
Sometimes analogy has been at work: thus ἡμεῖς certainly owes 
its rough breathing to ὑμεῖς. But the very ease with which 
words take or lose this symbol seems to show that from an 
early period it had no phonetic value, or at any rate very 
little. 

2. Latin. It had no doubt practically none at all in classical 
Latin. Medial h was certainly not pronounced; hence the 

! In Greek transliterations we read Κωνσταντῖνος = Constantinus, κήνσωρ = 
cénsor, etc. 


2 It occurs however in Laconian, where it takes the place of a non-original 
intervocalic ¢o ; e.g. veexdap=vixynoas on the stela of Damonon. 
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frequent contractions nil, mz, prénsus=prehénsus, némd= 
¥né-hémo. At the beginning of a word we know that it does 
not even prevent elision, and that in some of the Romance 
languages it is not pronounced, while in others it is not even 
written. Hence numerous doublets like holus (vegetable, 
Gk. χλόη, grass) and olus, herus (master) and erus, honds (an 
‘honourable burden) and onus, etc., and the usual suppression of 
‘the ἢ in dnser=hdnser (goose, cf. Gk. χήν, Germ. gans [Eng. 
goose]), and aréna (sand) =haréna=*hasés-na, Sabine faséna, 
Gk. χάος =*yaoos (inert and incoherent matter). On the other 
hand, the hk, being no longer pronounced, was wrongly added 
to words like humerus (shoulder)=umerus=*omesos, cf. Gk. 
ὦμος =*ouoos and Sk. dmsas, Umbr. onsus; hdld (1 breathe) = 
αἰ =*an-slo, root an (to breathe), af. dv-euo-s and an-imu-s. 


SECTION V. 


EPENTHESIS AND SYNCOPE. 


(79) By epenthesis is meant the spontaneous development 
of a parasitic sound which is inserted between the elements of 
a group. When initial it is called prothesis, Syncope, on 
the other hand, is the loss of a vowel or syllable in rapid 
pronunciation. 

1. Epenthesis. We have already seen the epenthesis of ὃ 
and β in the groups vp and pp, and the prothesis of a vowel, which 
is almost always found before p, and is pretty common before 
rX. A-similar prothesis sometimes takes place before a nasal: 
e.g. d-pédy-w (to milk), cf. Lat. mulg-e6, and Germ. melken 
[Eng. milk], ἀ-νεψιό-ς (nephew), cf. vérodes (descendants) and 
Lat. nepés; before F: Hom. ἐέρση (dew)=*Fépan, ἐέργω (to pre- 
vent) =*Fépyw, Sk. vdrjami; also in other cases, 6,5. the doublets 
θέλω ἐθέλω, imper, ἴσθι (be)=*o-6. The precise cause of these 
phenomena is unknown; most of them must be due to the 
existence of syntactical doublets, but in certain cases the 
vowel may very possibly be a significant element.! 

The v, called ἐφελκυστικόν or paragogic, which ssems to be 


1 E.q. in ἑκατόν =centum, the é represents the number ‘‘ one” (corrupted 
from *4-xaré-y = *sm-kmté-m, one hundred). 
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added to certain terminations in e and ε, λέγουσιν͵ τείχεσιν, ἔθηκεν, 
is not, properly speaking, a case of epenthesis. Its origin is 
somewhat obscure. The most probable explanation is that this 
final ν, which is etymological in certain formations—e.g. perhaps 
in the loc. pl. rocoiv, irroow,—passed by analogy into others, 
in which it was afterwards regarded as euphonic. Originally 
it was certainly not so; in inscriptions, it is often absent in ° 
hiatus, and is also often found before a consonant; moreover, it 
is found in positions where, if pronounced, it would have spoilt 
the metre.! 

The cases of epenthesis in Latin are unimportant.? 

2. Syncope... The most noteworthy case of syncope, in both 
languages, is that in whith two syllables which are identical, or 
at least contain the same consonants, follow one another in the 
body of a word; in this case the first syllable generally dis- 
appears: Gk. ἡμέδεμνον = ἡμι-μέδιμνον, ἀμφορεύς = ἀμφι-φορεύς (jar 
with two handles); Lat. nitrix=*nitri-trix, stipendium= 
*stipi-pendio-m,? etc. We need not lay stress on a phenomenon 
so universal and easy to understand, but from its very nature 
sporadic. 

There is hardly any other case of syncope in Greek, except 
in the final syllable of certain proclitic prepositions; 6.9. *xar 
Ξε κατά in κάππεσε, κάββαλε, ἂμ wodww=dva πόλιν, πὰρ Διός, etc. 
This process was carried much ftither in Latin: αὖ -- ἀπό, sub 
-- ὑπό, per=mepi, et=én, nec=neque, and even extended to 
three imperative endings, dic, diic, fac. 

In the body of Latin words, syncope of unaccented vowels 18 
frequent, especially in popular pronunciation,‘ in consequence 
of the stress laid on the accented syllable. As examples may 
be mentioned validus and valdé, calidus and caldus ; auceps 
=*aviceps, claudd=*clavi-dd*; surg6, porgo=*sub-rego, etc., 

1 E.g. Kovdayédpas mw’ ἀνέθηκεν Διὸς γλαυκώπιδι κούρῃ, Ou a very ancient 
Attic inscription (7th or 6th century). Cf. infra 189, 5. 

2 Cf. supra 51, 1 B. 

3 (Cf. Eng. idolatry = *idolo-latry (eidwdo-harpela), etc.] 

4 The Romance languages, especially French, have carried this process 
to remarkable lengths. [Ε g. bonitétem=Fr. bonté, Ital. bonta, Sp. bondad ; 
computare =F r. conter, Ital. conture, Sp. contar.] 


5 Literally “1 put under (lock and) key,” *dé here representing the root 
*dhé of τί-θη- me. 
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cf. surréxt, etc.; gen. dextrt, magistri=*dextert, etc., cf. 
dextera, and Gk. -repo-, Sk. -tara-, comparative suffix; reppery, 
recctdt, rettult =*re-peper-?, etc. ; agellus =*agerlus =*agro-lo-s: 
(syncope of 0, and r pronounced as er?), cf. ager=Gk. ἀγρός. 


CHAPTER VY. 
ACCENTUATION. 


(80) By accent (accentus, προσῳδία) is meant the degree 
of stress or of pitch which distinguishes one syllable of a word 
more or less emphatically from the rest of the word. Leaving 
out of sight the different kinds of particles, which only serve 
to connect together the real parts of speech, it may be laid 
down as a general principle that every word contains one, and 
only one, accented syllable. In words of some length how- 
ever, and especially in compounds, a secondary accent may 
emphasize an important syllable, e.g. in Latin pénnipoténtem 
[English céntempldtion]. The reverse is the case in German 
accentuation, in which the principal accent always rests on 
the first term of the compound, sénnenfinsterniss. But phono- 
logy properly so called must be provisionally restricted to the 
study of the principal accent. 

Accent is said to be one of stress (expiratory), when the 
accented syllable is spoken emphatically, that is, pronounced 
with more energy than the others; of pitch (tonic, chromatic, 
musical), when it is sung on a higher note, a third or a fifth 
at most. These two elements are generally combined im all 
languages, but in very unequal proportions; thus, the modern 
‘European languages have scarcely any accent except the 
expiratory (Swedish however is characterized by very delicate 
chromatic distinctions), while the languages of the extreme 
East (Chinese, Annamite, Siamese) are remarkably musical. 
The Indo-European accent was essentially musical ; it remained 
so in Sanskrit and Greek, but in Latin from an early period it 
tended to become a stress accent. 


From the word-accent, of whatever kind it may be, we must 
92 
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carefully distinguish the sentence-accent, which is independent 
of the former. A word usually enclitic or proclitic may some- 
times be emphasized by the speaker,! or, on the other hand, a 
word usually important may be almost lost in speaking? It 
must be obvious to everybody that the close of an interrogative 
sentence is spoken in a higher pitch than that of an affirmative 
sentence, and that the same word assumes a perceptibly differ- 
ent intonation according as it occurs in the middle or the end 
of a sentence. In the latter case, the substitution of the grave 
for the acute accent in Greek in oxytone words occurring in 
the middle of a sentence is, together with the absence of accent 
in enclitics, the only attempt made to represent in writing the 
sentence-accent, the study of which moreover belongs rather to 
the province of rhythm than of phonetics. 

We have no detailed knowledge of Indo-European accentua- 
tion, because it was greatly corrupted in the derived languages. 
Sanskrit accentuation however, which probably reproduces it 
with considerable exactness, enables us to infer that it was 
at once freer and more changeable than that of Greek and 
Latin: freer, for the accent could rest on any syllable whatever 
of a word, even the sixth from the end, as in Sk. dmanyamdanéesu 
(among those who do not worship) ; more changeable, for in the 
same word it might, according to fixed laws, rest now on one 
syllable, now on another, Sk. ddrcat (édpaxe, he saw) and dredt, 
where the augment, being unaccented, was dropped. 


SECTION I. 


GREEK ACCENT. 


(81) One main principle underlies the whole of Greek and 
Latin accentuation: the accent in any word cannot go further 
back than the last syllable but two. In Greek alone a long 
final syllable is reckoned as two syllables.$ 


1 Contrast the assertion, “ He is too stupid to extricate himself,’ and the 
exclamation ‘‘ That man is really too stupid!” 

2 Contrast the two phrases, 1 am going now,” and (carelessly) “I am 
going for a walk.” 

3 But a long syllable arising from metathesis of quantity (supra 76 C) is 
reckoned as short, εὔγεως, πύλεως, which shows that the accent was already 
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In other respects the Greek dialects show the widest diver- 
gencies in their accentuation. The two antipodes are folic 
and Doric, which are so closely allied phonetically: .Aolic 
throws the accent as far back as possible in all words, e.g. 
βασίλευς = βασιλεύς, ἔρυθρος = ἐρυθρός, θῦμος = θυμός ; Doric,:on the 
contrary, faithfully preserves the original oxytone accent. Be- 
tween these two dialects lie Ionic and Attic, which However 
are much nearer to Doric than to Molic. But all the dialects, 
including Doric, observe the rule that, in those forms of the 
verb which are capable of being conjugated,! the accent goes 
back as far as possible. This uniform law, to which the only 
exceptions are the two enclitics, εἰμί and φημί, and a few aorist 
imperatives, εἰπέ, ἰδέ, λαβέ, ἐλθέ, ig a legacy from the Indo- 
Kuropean language, in which the verb in a principal sentence 
was enclitic and entirely unaccented; in Sanskrit it is still 
accented only in subordinate sentences. Greek, in adapting 
the verb to its trisyllabic law, gave it everywhere a uniform 
accentuation. 

When the tonic accent falls on a long syllable, it may be» 
ascending, that is, the voice may be raised while lingering on 
the syllable, or descending, that is, the syllable may be begun 
on a high note and finished on a lower note. Such a distinction 
is of course impossible in the case of a short syllable. In 
Greek, the raised pitch of a short syllable is indicated by the 
acute accent, θυμός, λόγος, ἔλεγε. The ascending accent is indi- 
cated in the same way; but the descending accent has a special 
sign, the circumflex. Thus in τιμῶμεν the accentuation of the ὦ 
exactly reproduces the descending accent of the uncontracted 
group do of τἴμάομεν, just aS In τιμώμεθα the accentuation of 
the ὦ reproduces the ascending accent of the same group in 
τιμαόμεθα. 

It follows from these definitions that from the point of view 
of the trisyllabic law the circumflex on the penultimate is equi- 


fixed when the metathesis of quantity took place. On the other hand, in a 
final syllable which is only long by position, the length influences the acute 
accent, but not the circumflex ; hence we shall write σαρδόνυξ (sardonyx) 
not *odpdorvé, but μῶνυξ (with uncloven hoof) not "μώνυξ. 

1 The infinitive and participle form no part of the verbal system ; as will 
be seen later on, they are purely nominal forms. 
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valent to the acute on the antepenultimate ; in other words, that 
the circumflex can never go farther back than the penultimate. 

Consequently, to say of a grammatical form that it throws 
back its accent as far as possible implies that it is (1) paroxy- 
- tone, if the word is of two syllables, forming a pyrrhic, iambus, 
or spondee; (2) properispomenon, if it forms a trochaic dis- 
syllable ; (3) proparoxytone, in every polysyllable of which the 
last syllable is short: e.g. comparatives like (nom. masc.) μείζων, 
(nom. neut.) μεῖζον, (gen. sing.) μείζονος, (gen. pl.) μειζόνων, etc. 

All the other rules of accentuation, including details as to 
the proclitics and enclitics, must be sought for in a grammar 
specially devoted to the Greek language. Here it is enough to 
mention that the number of unaccented words in current pro- 
nunciation was much larger than might be supposed from the 
accentuation adopted by the grammarians. Thus the article, 
which is only given as a proclitic in the nom. masc. and fem. 
sing. and pl., 6, ἡ, ot, at, was certainly proclitic throughout the 
whole of its declension,! and all the prepositions, πρός, σύν, 
περί, κατά, were just as much proclitics as ἐν and εἰς ; the alter- 
nation between περὶ τούτου 3 and τούτου πέρι would be enough to 
prove this. 


Section II. 


LATIN ACCENT. 


(82) Latin has altered the primitive accentuation much 
more than Greek; to the law of three syllables it adds first 
of all the Holic accentuation, which throws the accent as far 
back as possible; butfurthermore it entirely subordinates the 
place of the accent to the quantity of the penultimate. The 
result is, that Latin no longer has any oxytones or perispomena, 
except those monosyllables which are neither enclitic nor pro- 
clitic, néw, méns, sél; all other words are either paroxytone, 
téga, tégd, or perispomena, tinus, ceredlis, or lastly proparoxy- 
tone, ceredlia, cénsed, pdtulae. 

1 Hence the correct accentuation would be του ἵππον, τον ἵππον ; but, on 


the other hand, (Hom.) τοῦ δ᾽ ἔκλυε Φοῖβος ᾿Απόλλων. 
2 Here the grave accent corresponds to an entire absence of accent. 
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This distinction between the circumflex and acute, which 
will be found discussed in more detail in grammars specially 
devoted to Latin,! is furnished by the grammarians. But, if 
it is not entirely artificial, it must at least have been compli- 
cated by them with refinements borrowed from the Greek 
theory. In particular, if the long final syllable of vind changes 
the circumflex of vinwm to an acute accent, we do not see 
why the long final syllable of déminé should not throw the 
acute accent of déminus on the penultimate. 

However this may be, the distinction between the circumflex 
and acute is not taken into account at all in the very impor- 
tant part played by accentuation in the formation of the 
Romance languages. 

The unaccented words in Latin are essentially the same as 
in Greek ; namely, enclitics, que=re, quis ?=71s, est =éort, etc. ; 
proclitics, all the prepositions when they precede their object. 

Besides these mutilated remains of the proethnic accentua- 
tion, Latin possesses also two types of accentuation peculiar 
to itself, both of which have had a certain amount of influence 
either on the phonetic system of Latin or on that of the 
Romance languages. (1) The first, which is very ancient, is 
a purely expiratory accent, which always rested on the initial 
syllable of each word; to it must be attributed wholly or 
in part such cases of syncope as reppult=*répepult, such 
weakenings as afficio=*ddfacito, and many other phenomena 
which accord ill with the principles of classical accentuation. 
(2) The second type, which was chiefly developed in popular 
Latin and Latin of the decadence, is a secondary accent, which 
fell upon a word at intervals of two syllables, starting from 

1 Cf. Havet, Gramm Lat. p 217. 

2 Of course not the interrogative, but 87 quis, né quis, ete. 

3 Cf. supra 32 A 8, 36 B, etc. To this cause also must be referred the 
sporadic reduplication of the consonant at the end of an initial syllable; e.g. 
Juppiter = Jipiter =Gk. voc. Ζεῦ πάτερ (the true accentuation would be πάτερ 
enclitic), quattwor=qudtuor, and the doublets capa (Fr. cuve) ctippa (Fr. 
coupe) all of which facts point to a short and sharp utterance of the vowel 
of this syllable. The phenomenon recurs in Italian, allodola (Fr. alouette, 
lark) = Lat. alaudula, and even in learned words, rettorica=rhéturica. The 
initial accent is common to Latin and all the Italic languages, and has left 


its traces in many geographical names in modern Italy ; e.g. J’ésaro = Umbr. 
Pisaurum, not Lat. Pisatrum. 
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the syllable which had the principal accent, and going back- 
wards or forwards from it. This is called by writers on the 
Romance languages the principle of binary accentuation; 
e.g. sdnguinis, occidimus, imperdtor, impératérem (cf. Fr. 
empereor), intercidimus, etc. The Latin rhythmical versifica- 
tion of the period of the decadence, from which arose the 
Romance versification, depends entirely on this succession of 
principal and secondary accents, which may be perceived from 
many contrasts in the modern languages, e.g. between Fr. 
venir, Sp. venir= Lat. venire, and Fr. viendra, Sp. vendrd, etc. 
=*vénirdbet, the form taken in the system of binary accen- 
tuation by the compound venire-hdbet. 


SECOND PART. 
ETYMOLOGY. 


(83) Etymology is the study of the formation of 
words by means of derivation and composition. 

If we consider, in any language whatever, a group of words 
expressing with different shades of meaning the same funda- 
mental idea, it is almost always easy to discover and isolate 
in this group a common element, usually monosyllabic, which 
seems to contain this idea in the vaguest and most abstract 
form possible. Thus, in the words τίθημι (to place), θέσις (plac- 
ing), θήκη (box), θησαυρός (treasure), θωμός (heap), we recognise 
at first sight a syllable θη (weakened 6c, deflected @w),! to 
which we may without any improbability attribute the pro- 
perty of representing the very general idea of “ placing, put- 
ting, putting aside, heaping up,” etc. This significant element 
in a word is by general agreement called a root. 

It cannot be too clearly realized that a root, as thus under- 
stood and defined by grammarians, is a mere abstraction, 
meant to facilitate the understanding of etymological facts, 
not an historic or prehistoric reality, forming the necessary 
foundation of the whole structure of language. For, just as, 
In examining a group of French words like rive, rivage, riviére, — 
arriver, etc., we can distinguish therein a common element riv, 
with the general meaning of “ bank,” but, without the help of 
Latin, the grammarian would be precluded from going further, 
still more from asserting the actual existence in French of this 
word *riv, which, as a matter of fact, does not exist in it; so 
also, from a comparison of the words Sk. chinddmi, Gk. σχίζω, 


1 Cf. supra 41. 
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Lat. scindo, Germ. scheiden, etc., it is perfectly allowable to 
infer a common root *skhid, with the primitive meaning of 
“cutting, dividing,” but it is not allowable to conclude that in 
the Indo-European language there was ever a word *skhid, 
having a separate existence apart from the various formative 
elements with which we always find it associated. 

The reason 1s very simple. It would be a grave mistake 
to suppose that the formation of words is based upon a logical 
process of combination, due to reflection, or that it is based, 
as it were, upon the mathematical addition of two factors, the 
root supplying the general meaning, and the suffix hmiting 
and particularizing this meaning,! as is represented to be the 
case in theoretical analyses. This may possibly have been the 
case in a certain number of very primitive formations, which 
however constitute a stratum so ancient and so deeply buried 
beneath the subsequent accretions of language, that it seems 
almost impossible to reach it. But, as soon as they were 
produced, these first words served as models for the creation 
of others by means of analogy; and, as the speaker does not 
analyse the language which he speaks, we must naturally 
expect that, in this scarcely conscious process of analogy, 
he will be satisfied with a merely external and superficial 
resemblance. Hence the numerous etymological deviations, 
the cause and influence of which will be best illustrated by 
a familiar example. 

We have in French a suffix -der, the regular representative 
of Latin -ariwm, -iartum, which has been added, among other 
words, to various words ending in an etymological ¢: lait 
lait-ier, sabot sabot-ier, clou clout-ter, etc. But as the ὁ has 
long ceased to be pronounced in lait, sabot, and has even 
ceased to be written in clow, the speaker does not now iso- 
late in thought, in the derivative words, the element -zer, 
which he no longer perceives in them, but the element -ticr, 
which he fancies he perceives in them, and he transfers this 
element entire to other derivatives; hence from the words 
bijou, café, fer-blanc he forms the secondary words bijou- 


' Eig. *skhid (idea of splitting) and *to (demonstrative, ef. Gk.74), whence 
*skhid-té-, literally ‘“‘ split-it,’’ Gk. σχισ-τό-ς, ‘‘ that which (is) split.” 
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tier,| cafe-tier, ferblan-tier, in which the ¢ is to the etymo- 
logist a mere monstrosity, but to the psychologist the sign of 
an intellectual operation of remarkable delicacy. It is now 
clear that, without the check afforded by Latin, and without 
the historical evidence of the French forms, we should be 
forced to admit in French the real and primitive existence of 
this pseudo-suffix -tier, the origin of which would escape us. 
Now such a check and such evidence are absolutely wanting 
to us in the case of the primitive Indo-European language ; 
and corruptions of this kind, of which hundreds of examples 
might be found in French derivatives,? and of which Greek 
and Latin will afford us many instances, must necessarily have 
played havoc with the Indo-European language also, from the 
mece fact that this language passed through human mouths 
and was thought about by human brains.® 

The fact is, that linguistic analogy,* which is a special 
form of the principle of association of ideas applied to language, 
is not merely an indispensable element, at once creative and dis- 
turbing, in the formation of the words of a language; it may 
be said to be the very essence of human speech. If we just 


1 When the analogy is quite strict, as is generally the case, there is no better 
way of representing it vividly to the eye than by a formula of proportion, 
e δ. bijoutier : bijou=cloutier: clou(t). 

2 Cf. A. Darmesteter, Mots Nouveaux, passim. 


3 {The English language offers many examples of the influence of analogy. Me ge 


Thus the ending -ation properly belongs only to words derived from Latin’ 
verbs of the first conjugation, like contemplation, mediation; but the ending 
-ation in such words being wrongly isolated. and regarded as a fit termination 
for abstract words irrespective of their origin, the English language has been 
enriched by the acquisition of such hybrid words as starvation and flirtation. — 
The word starvation is said to have been first used in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Dundas in 1775, and to have earned him the nickname of “ Starvation 
Dundas.” The correct writers of the early part of this century recoiled from 
it with horror; but it now seems to have passed into general use. | 

4 [Besides V. Henry’s valuable Etude cur l’Analogie (Paris, 1883), which 
deals chiefly with Greek, the English student may consult on the subject 
of analogy in general Sayce’s Comparative Philology, chap. ix. (Macmillan, 
1874), Paul’s Principles of Language (Swan Sonnenschein, 1888), and B. I. 
Wheeler’s very useful study of Analogy (Cornell Universitv, United States, 
1887), which contains many English illustrations and a list of authorities. 
The special application of the principles of analogy to Greek and Latin has 
been discussed by the translator in a paper on “ The Laws of Analogy in 
Greek and Latin,”’ published in the Transactions of the Oxford Philological 
Society for 1887-8 (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1888,-1s.).] 
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think of the ease with which a child learns its own language, 
of the prodigious effort of memory implied in the storing of the 
hundred thousand words of a language in an ordinary brain, 
of a million of words or more in that of a polyglot, we shall 
be convinced that this is only possible because the words so 
learned arrange themselves in our mind in families and groups, 
by a continual and almost unconscious process of classifiéation, 
a process not etymological of course, but purely empirical and 
based on merely external features of resemblance. Without 
this phenomenon, the understanding of a language would be in- 
conceivable. Pronounce for the first time the word swiftest 
before a child who has not heard the word before; he will 
understand, provided that he knows the positive swift. Why? 
Because the connexion of quick quickest, kind kindest, big 
biggest, etc., immediately spoke to his mind far more elo- 
quently than the best of dictionaries. But do not be surprised, 
after that, if he should happen to say also *lttlest or *bac- 
dest, Suppose Demosthenes was the first to use the verb 
φιλιππίζειν in the celebrated phrase “ φιλιππίζει ἡ Πυθία"): 
it was none the less understood, even on its first utterance, 
by the most ilhterate of his contemporaries, Just as in our own 
day the unknown French journalist was understood who first 
created the word “ Opportunist.” Owing to this power of 
analogy, it is no exaggeration to say that each individual de- 
rives his language from himself, at least as much as he learns 
it from others; hence it is not surprising, if language, thus 
created anew by every thinking being, necessarily undergoes 
from generation to generation many accretions which, while 
enriching it, are incessantly changing its form. 

(84) With these reservations as to the use and precise mean- 
ing of the term “root,” we shall apply the name root to that 
element which gives the essential] meaning of a word or group 
of words, while we shall apply the name suffixes or affixes! 


1 In the Indo-European languages the only kind of derivation known is 
derivation by means of suffixes. Derivation by means of prefixes is never 
anything more tban apparent; for example, in certain compounds of which 
the first term has ceased to be used as a separate word, 6.9. api-yvwro s 
(well-known), in which occurs a word *dp *dpe (good, cf. ἄρ-ισ ro-s), or 1 
simple verbal combinations, mpo-dyw, per-legd, infra 178. 
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to those elements whose addition determines the precise shade 
of meaning to be attached to the vague and general meaning 
contained in the root. A suffix then is everything which, 
in a given word, occurs between the root and the termina- 
tions of declension or conjugation, 6.9. -σι- in θέσις-ς, -μό- In 
θω-μό-ς, -cavpd- in θη-σαυρό-ς, -μά-ο- in τι-μά-ο-μεν, etc. The de- 
clinable or conjugable combination thus formed, e.g. θέσι:, 
θωμό-, τιμάο-, is called the stem (theme, radical [or base]). A 
stem is called primary, if only one suffix is attached to the 
root, τι-μή; secondary, if there are two, that is, if it is de- 
rived from the primary stem just as the latter is derived from 
the root, 6.5. τῖ-μά-ο- derived from τι-μή just as τῖ-ο- is from the 
root 7i-, Ist sing. pres. ind. rizaw, τίω ; tertiary, if there are 
three, τῖ-μα-ό-μενο-, and soon. But, as the same processes are 
reproduced indefinitely in all the stages of derivation, it 15 
sufficient, for the purpose of studying derivation as a whole, to 
distinguish between primary derivation, comprising forma- 
tions derived directly from the root, and secondary deri- 
vation, including all others. These, together with nominal 
composition, will form the three branches of our study of 

etymology. . 


CHAPTER I. 
PRIMARY DERIVATION. 


(85) A stem is called nominal, c.g. λόγτο-, or verbal, e.g. 
€y-o-, according as it is capable of attaching to itself the 
terminations of declension or of conjugation respectively. 
These two grammatical categories are in principle quite dis- 
tinct,| but they cannot fail to react on one another, thus 
mutually enriching each other. Thus from éx-xadé-w, to call 
forth (ék-Ké-KAy-K-a, ἐξεε-κλήτ-θη, ἔκ-κλη-το-ς, etc.), the language 
formed éx-xAy-ci-4, assembly ; from this noun, the verb ἐκ-κλη- 
σι-άζω, to hold an assembly, and from this verb in its turn the 
substantive ἐκ-κλη-σι-ασ-τή-ς, orator, and the adjective ἐκ-κλη-σι- 
ao-rixd-s, and theoretically the process might be continued up 
to infinity. But, as in every language there are more nouns 
derived from verbs than verbs derived from nouns, it seems— 
most natural, in approaching the study of the two systems 
of derivation, to consider the verbal stems first. 

Furthermore, in each system of derivation, the formations 
may be distinguished, according as they go back to the Indo- 
European period, or are peculiar either to Greek or Latin, and 
seem to have been subsequently developed in either language. 
No doubt in the latter case they are not, properly speaking, 
primary; for even when they seem to have arisen from the 
simple combination of a root and a suffix, yet, having arisen at 
a time when root and suffix had long ceased to exist as separate 
categories, they can only. be due to a secondary and often a 
very complicated operation of analogy. But, on the one hand, 
as we have just seen, there is scarcely any Indo-European form 

1 That is to say, λ΄ γος isno more derived from λέγω than λέγω from λόγος; 
but both come, by a separate and independent process of derivation, from 
a root */eg, which appears in its normal form in the one case, and in its 


deflected form in the other. 
1u3 
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to which a precisely similar origin may not conceivably be 
assigned; and, on the other hand, when an Hellenic form 18 
wanting in Latin, or vice versa, we are not thereby justified in 
thinking that it was wanting in the common language and that 
the language which possesses it has formed it independently ; 
for it is also possible that the other language has lost it. 
Hence there is no reason why we should not put on the same 
level all formations, whether common or not, which are or seem 
to be primary. 
Section I. 
VERBAL STEMS. 
δ 1.—Common Formations. 


(86) The whole of this system is characterized by one fun- 
damental distinction. We know that a very large number of 
verbal formations, e.g. in Greek the present of verbs in -a, 
all subjunctives, all futures, and -in Latin all presents, etc., 
show before the conjugation-ending a vowel o or e, alternating 
according to fixed and invariable rules! In consequence of its 
extreme frequency, the name of thematic vowel has been. 
given specially to this vowel o/e, and hence the name of 
thematic formations is applied to those in which it 15 
present, non-thematic to those in which it is absent, e.g. in 
Greek the sigmatic aorist, the aorists passive, the present of 
verbs in -μι, and in Latin the subjunctives, imperfects, etc. In 
spite of the fundamental defect of this terminology (for ἐ-λύ-θη- 
or legé-ba- is evidently a theme or stem just as much as Av-o- 
or leg-e-), we must needs adopt it; for we shall see later on, 
in studying the conjugation system, how necessary it is to dis- 
tinguish everywhere the forms which contain the thematic e/o 
from those which do not contain it. 

Moreover, even at this point, the distinction 1s necessary, 
Latin, though it kept in its conjugation a good many non- 
thematic stems, retained scarcely any in the present; in other. 
words, it no longer retained any verbs in -w. The thematic 
vowel was extended in Latin by a process of analogy from 
which even Greek was not entirely free, until it invaded all 


τ See infra 269. 
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the present stems which Greek still kept in their primitive 
simple form; so that the regular correspondence between the 
two languages would seem to be broken from the very begin- 
ning, if we trusted merely to appearances. 

(87) 1. Simple root-stems (in Greek, present stems, or more 
commonly aorist stems, when the stem of the present is formed 
by means of reduplication, infra II).—The simple root with 
no affix immediately precedes the termination, and appears 
either in the normal or weakened form, according to a regular 
alternation (Sometimes, however, interfered with by analogy), 
which will be considered among the phenomena of conjugation. 
Presents: φη-μί φα-μέν (root da, Dor. φα-μῶ; εἰμί Cmev; εἰ-μί, 
Lesh. ἔμ-μι (=*éo-pi) ἐσ-μέν. Aorists: &Oy-v ἔτθε-μεν, ἔνδων 
ἔ-δο-μεν, ἔςστη-ν (Dor. @ora-v) ἔντστη-μεν, ete. 

Latin has in this class: es, es-t, es-tis, etc., from the verb es-se, 
root es; δ8- (he eats) =*ed-t, root ed; vol-t (he wishes), etc. ; 
t-s, i-t, the present of the verb 7-re, except Ist sing. and 3rd 
pl. which are thematic; that of the verb da-re, except do; 
perhaps that of the verb std-re, except std (std-s = ἔνστᾶ-ς, except 
in respect of the augment); and by a curious peculiarity some 
forms of a verb which in Greek, on the contrary, is entirely 
thematic, fer-s, fer-t, fer-tis, fer-te, cf. φέρεις, φέρει, φέρ-ε-τε. 
But the Homeric form ¢$ép-re (Il. ix. 171) is no doubt ἃ relic of 
the old non-thematic conjugation of the root dep. 

II. Root-stems preceded by reduplication with the vowel 1 (in 
Greek present and imperfect stems, in Latin lost).—The root 
alternates: τῴθη-μι Ti-Gepev, ory-pt Dor, Cora-pe (= ἔσζστᾶ-μι) 
ἵτστα-μεν, δίςδω-μι, (-y-pe (= ἔσώσηςμι, cf. Lat. sé-men), impf. 
é-ri-On-v ἐ-τίξθειμεν, etc.; with so called Attic reduplication 
(infra 240), ὀνίνημι (to benefit), aor. ὠνάμην. In Latin si-st-d 
(=Gk. ἕστη-μι) and bi-b-6 (=Sk. pi-ba-mi) have passed into the 
thematic conjugation. 

III. Root-stems preceded by reduplication with the vowel e 
(perfect stems, improperly called in Greek second perfects?).— 

1 The same vowel-gradation takes place in every syllable, whether a root- 
syllable or suffix-syllable, which immediately precedes the conjugation- 
ending, and does not contain the thematic e/o. Cf. infra 269. 


2 The ordinary grammars have been very unfortunate in their nomen- 
clature; the so-called second perfects are much more simple and primitive 
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The root alternates between the three grades:! Gk. Foid-a 
Fid-pev, γέ-γον-α yé-ya-pev, λέλοιπ-α λέελειμ-μαι, εἰλτήλουθ-α (Hom.) 
and ἐλ-ήλυθ-α, πέτφευγ-α, λέεληθ-α, etc.; Lat. vid-7, to-tond-Z, 
spo-pond-t, pe-pend-t, pe-pig-i, liqu-i, fiug-i, tul-t=te-tul-1, cf. 
rettulit, féc-t=—*fe-féc-i (cf. ἔθηκα, τέθεικα), Showing the normal 
grade of the root as contrasted with the reduced grade of fdc-i0 
(supra 41, 3). 

Tn Greek, roots ending in a non-aspirated guttural or labial 
often show in the perfect the corresponding aspirate: wAéx-w 
πέπλεχ-α, éy-w λέλεχ-α, βλάπ-τω βέιβλαφ-α, τρίβ-ω τέτριφ-α, 
etc. This phenomenon is by no means invariable: we have 
just seen πέφευγα and AdAoura. Moreover, it is somewhat late ; 
the aspirated perfect is unknown to Homer; Herodotus and 
Thucydides have only one instance, πέπομφα ; the tragedians 
another, τέτροφα; its wide extension dates from Aristophanes 
and Plato. Hence it must be regarded as an analogical cor- 
ruption, aided perhaps by the tendency of popular Attic to 
aspiration; 6.9. ypdd-w regularly had ist sing. perf. yé-ypad-a, 
and no less regularly 1st pl, perf. yéypap-pey; on the other 
hand, τρίβ-ω also had 1st pl. perf. rérpiy-pev, and the likeness 
between yéypaypev and τέτριμμεν brought about the likeness 
between γέγραφα and rérpida (cf. supra 62 €). 

(88) IV. Stems with suffix -na- (weakened -na-): Greek 
presents.—The root is generally weakened: δάμενη-μι (to sub- 
α 6) -- δάμ-νᾶ-μι, Ist pl. δάμενἄ:μεν ; σκίδ-νη-μι, κίρ-νη-μι, dv-va-pat, 
μάρ-να-μαι ; normal grade in πέρενη-μι (to sell), cf. the deflected 
grade in πόρ-νη (prostitute). There is a transition to the the- 
matic conjugation in dapzvd-w = δάμνημι. 

V. Stems with suffic -new- (weakened -nit-): Greek pre- 
sents._—For the regular gradation -vev- -vi-, which Sanskrit 
shows in this class, e.g. sanémi (I conquer), Ist pl. sanwmds, 
Greek substituted through analogy a gradation -νῦ- -νῦ- modelled 
on the alternation -va- -νᾶἄ- of the preceding class, 6.0. detk-vi-ju 
δείκ-νύ-μεν, like δάμ-νᾶ-μι δάμ-νᾶ-μεν. Another corruption is 


than those called first perfects; the same is the case with the second aorists 
passive as contrasted with the first aorists, etc. 

1 The whole subject of reduplication and vowel-gradation is further dis- 
cussed in connexion with conjugation, infra 237 seq., 292 seq. 
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equa'ly noticeable. As in the preceding class, the root ought 
to be weakened, since the Sanskrit accent falls sometimes on 
the suffix, sometimes on the termination, never on the radical 
syllable. But Greek shows only a very few forms with 
weakened root, ὄρ-νῦ-μι (I rouse), τά-νύ-μαι (I stretch) =*rp-vv- 
pat, cf. τείνω and raros; and most verbs of this class, πήγ-νῦ-μι, 
piyy-vi-pt, ῥών-νῦ-μι, Cevy-vi-pt, δείκ-νῦ-μι, etc., show the normal 
grade. The vocalism of the sigmatic futures and aorists, in 
which this grade is regular, πήξω, ῥήξω, δείξω, ζεύξω, must have 
influenced the vocalism of the present. 

There is a transition to the thematic conjugation in Greek 
τα-νύτω (1 stretch), and perhaps also in the form pu-vi-w mt-nu-d 
(1 lessen), which is common to Greek and Latin. 

(89) VI. Stems with suffix -e-/-0- unaccented in the primi- 
tive language: Greek and Latin presents.—This class is large 
and well-known: Gk. déy-w (λέγ-ο-μεν λέγ-ε-τε), φέρ-ω, λήθ-ω 
=)ad-w, λείπτ-ω, hevy-w; Lat. leg-d. fer-d, dic-6, fid-6, dic-d. 
As is indicated by the theory and shown by the examples, the 
root, which was accented in the primitive language, always 
assumes the normal form; we have already had occasion to 
contrast λείπτω and ¢Air-o-v, φεύγτω and ἔςφυγ-ο-ν, πέτ-ο-μαι and 
ἐ-πτ-ότμην. In the very rare cases in which the root seems 
to be weakened in the present, Gk. dpy-w, μάχ-ο-μαι, γράφ-ω, 
Lat. dl-0, scdb-6, Greeco-Latin dy-w dg-G, dyy-w ang-d, etc., pro- 
bably a second aorist stem has been substituted for a regular 
present stem like ἔἜμαχ-ο-μαι, *ypéd-w, etc. It is not even 
necessary to suppose that this substitution is due to analogy ;1 
for, just as the imperfect is the present tense augmented, it is 
very possible that the so-called second aorist is the augmented 
tense of another present, almost lost. In ether words, the 
known series ἔ-φευγτοςν devy-w requires a corresponding theo- 
retical series ¢-duy-o-v Ἐφύγτω ; but the second term of the latter 
spread very little and ended Ἦν falling into disuse, whereas the 
other series remained unchanged,? 


1 E.g. in accordance with the formula γράφω : ἔγραφον (ΞΞ *e-grbh-o-m, aorist 
taken for an imperfect) = φέρῳ : ἔφερον. 

We must even go further. Given a root *bher, it could no doubt be 

conjugated, at the option of the speaker, with no affix *bhér-mi (cf. Lat. 
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Much more rarely the root seems to be deflected, e.g. τρώγ-ω 
(to gnaw), aor. érpay-o-v. Here it is the vocalism of the per- 
fect which contamimated that of the present, as may easily 
be proved in the case of the typical form γε-γώντω (to cry), 
which is modelled on the perfect yé-ywv-a, and shows, not only 
its vocalism, but even its reduplication. 

VII. Stems with suffix -e-/-o- primitively unaccented: 
Greek subjunctives.—Morphologically this class does not differ 
from the preceding one: στήτο-μεν, used as a subjunctive, 15 
evidently framed in the same way as λέγ-ο-μεν, which is used 
as indicative; but as the root ora was capable of being conju- 
gated without an affix, its conjugation with an affix was utilized 

to serve asa subjunctive. In other words, Aéy-o-wev would be a 
- subjunctive if there existed an indicative Ἐλέγομι.1 To this class 
belong all subjunctives with a short vowel, present ἴσο-μεν (let us 
go), aorist βήτο-μεν, στήτο:μεν, δώτο-μεν, perfect εἴδ-ο-μεν 2 (cf. of8-a) ; 
these forms were still fairly common in the language of Homer, 
but were superseded in ordinary Greek by subjunctives with a 
long vowel. In Latin this type is unknown; from the mere 
fact that Latin no longer had any non-thematic indicatives, all 
its thematic verbal forms were used as indicatives. Latin, how- 
ever, still kept erd=*es-6=Gk. *éo-w (ἔω, ὦ), a subjunctive used 
as future. 

(90) VIII. Stems with suffix -é-/-6- accented in the primt- 
tive language: non-thematic aorists (called in Greek second 
aorists).—T’he root is weakened, as is shown by the primitive 
accentuation, which Greek faithfully preserved in the forms 
incapable of conjugation, inf. φυγ-εῖν, part. puy-dv, cf. φεύγ-ειν 
and φεύγτων. It is sufficient to enumerate λαβεεῖν, λαθ-εῖν, 
πτ-έ-σθαι (cf. the present rét-eo6ar), ἔεσχ-οο-ν (cf. ἔχ-ω = ἔσέχ-ω), 
λιπ-εῖν, παθ-εῖν (= *rnb=ety, cf. perf. rérovG-a), etc. Sometimes the 


fer-s),; with no affix but with reduplication *bhi-bhér-mi (ci. Sk. bi-bhar-mi, I 
carry), with affix -nd- *bhr-nd-mi, with affix -new- *bhr-néw-mi, with affix 
-e- ( 0-) *bhér-d (pép-w, Sk. bhGr-a-mi), or with affix -é- (-6-) *bhr-0, and so 
on. Of this original variety, which corresponded perhaps to different shades 
of present meaning (momentary, durative, iterative, etc.), we should find in 
each language only a few isolated examples, disjecta membra verbi. 

1 There is a trace of it in the Homeric ἐλέγμην (Od. ix. 335). 

2 e’6-w might also be the subjunctive of a present ἔεῖδ-μι. 
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character of the root is uncertain, 6.95. μολ-εῖν (to go), θαν-εῖν 
(to die), βαλ-εῖν no doubt on the analogy of βάλλω. More rarely 
still the normal grade crept in, é.g. τεκ- εἶν (to bring forth) 
where however the form without ε would be unpronounceable, 
γει-έ-σθαι (cf. yév-os), τεμ-εῖν (to cut, cf. pres. τέμ-νω). Latin 
shows only a few traces of this form, which is so common in 
Greek, namely, in old Latin, the aorists tag-0, tag-i-t (con- 
trasted with the nasalized present tang-6), pag-o-nt or pac-o-nt 
(they have made an agreement, cf. the presents pang-6 and 
pac-isco-r), and even in classical Latin the participle par-e-nt-és 
(those who have brought forth), contrasted with the present 
participle par-ie-nt-és (those who bring forth). 

IX. Stems with suffix -ό-[-ό- preceded by reduplication with 
the vowel e: in Greek reduplicated second aorists.—This class, 
except for the additional reduplication, is absolutely identical 
with the preceding one, though much rarer: é-dé-Aad-o-v (I hid 
myself); Hom. λε-λαβ-έ-σθαι (Od. iv. 388), πεπιθόντες (I]. xxiii. 37) ; 
class. ἦγ-αγ-όν aorist of &y-w with so called Attic reduplication ; 
class. εἶπον = Hom. ἔειπον = *é-Fe-Fr-o-v with augment, reduplica- 
tion, and weakened form of the root Fer (to speak, cf. Féz-os), 
like é-e-dv-o-v with weakening of the root ghen (to kill, cf. 
θείνω and φον-ό-ς 5); similarly imper. eiw-é==Feur-é (Say) = *Fe-Fr-é.* 
Latin no longer has anything similar; if inquit is a syncope 
for *in-véqu-it (he says, root vegu=Fer, cf. véc-s and Gk. Foz-s, 
voice) ® we see that the root has not there been accompanied 
by any reduplication. 

X. Stems with suffix -e-/-o- (proethnic accent unknown) pre- 
ceded by reduplication with the vowel i: Greek and Latin 
presents.—The root is weakened. Greek: γέγν-ο-μαι, cf. yév-os ; 


1 We should expect ᾿βλ-εῖν, cf. the normal grade in βέλ-ος and the deflected 
grade in βολ-ἡ ; but the so-called roots with metathesis, like Ba\-Aw βλη-τ. ς, 
θαν εἶν θνή-σκω show gradations still partially unexplained, which are no 
doubt connected with the presence of long sonant nasals and liquids, cf. 
supra 49 and 52 in fine. 

2 Leg. xii. Tab. ‘rem ubei pacont oratod’”’ (when the parties have come to 
an agreement respecting the suit, let the judge ratify their agreement). 

3 See supra 57, 4. 

4 The diphthong εἰ in εἶπον cannot be explained by *érw preceded by the, 
augment, for then it would not remain in all moods of the aorist. 

> In any case, the Ist pers. inguam can only be a subjunctive. 
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wi-mt-w (to fall), same root as zér-o-xar (to fly); ἵζω (to seat)= 
*oi-cd-w, root sed in é-os and sed-ére; ἴσχω -- ἴσχω 1 -- σξσχ-ω 
root σεχ; cf. ἔχω = *éyw (Same meaning); Hom. imper. ἔνισπε (Say) 
=*(ev-) σι-σπ-ε, root *seg (to say), ef. O. Lat. imper. 7@n-sec-e ; 3 
τίκτω, probably with metathesis for *ri-rx-w (to bring forth, 
cf. aor. τεκ-εῖν), etc.3 Latin: gi-gn-6=*yi-yv-w; stdd=*si-sd-d, 
identical with tlw. 

(91) XI. Stems with suffix -yo-: Greek and Latin pre- 
sents.—The primitive accentuation is not clearly known; it is 
probable that the suffix -yo- might sometimes take the accent, 
sometimes leave it on the root. However that may be, the 
root mostly appears in the weakened form, though forms with 
normal root, like τέλλω (to rise), στέλλω (to send), are not 
very rare; sometimes we even find both forms as dialectical 
doublets: thus Dor. φθαίρω (to spoil) =*d6r-yw corresponds to 
Hol. φθέρρω and Ion. φθείρω -- Ἐφθέρτ-ψω. We know moreover 
what a complicated series of phonetic phenomena‘ is produced 
in Greek by the combination of the initial letter of the suffix 
with the final letter of the root; it will suffice to recall as 
examples: Baivw, ven-t6 ; σπείρω (to sow, cf. σπορ-ά), and or-io-r, 
mor-to-r ; ἄλλομαι (I leap) and salid; στίζω (to prick =*oriy-yw), 
πράσσω, Att. πράττῶ -- πρακ-ψω, and fug-id, fac-i6; σχίζω (to 
split) =*oyid-ywo, ef. scind-d, and λίσσομαι (to entreat)=dit-yo- 
μαι, οἵ, λιτ-αί (prayers); lastly, τύπ-τω and cap-id. In certain 
cases, in consequence of the loss of intervocalic y, we should 
be in danger, if not on our guard, of confusing this class with 
class VI; thus φύω (Lesb. φυίω) contains the suffix -yo-, not 
merely the suffix -o-, as is shown at once by the weak grade of 
the radical syllable. So Avw, κλύω, etc. | 

(92) XII. Stems with suffia -sko-, root generally weak- 
ened: Greek and Latin presents.—This primary suffix is 
pretty common: Gk. βά-σκω (to walk), βλώ-σκω (to go), θνήτ-σκω 


1 On the loss of aspiration, cf. supra 61. 

2 Virum mihi Camena insece versutum, beginning of the Odyssey of 
Livius Andronicus ("Avdpa μοι ἔννεπε Μοῦσα πολύτροπον). 

3 The vowel of reduplication is often long, Hom. πῖπτε (he fell), πεφαύσκων 
(Il. x. 502), and the initial vowel of ζημι (supra 87 II) almost constantly 
(ἐξανϊεῖσαι, ete, Il. xviii. 471). 

4 Of. supra 89 6, 
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(to die), πάσχω (to suffer) τε ἔπῃθ-σκω, γι-γνώ-σκω (to know), πι-πί 
oxw (to give to drink), πι-πρά-σκω (to buy) ;! ἔσκε (he was, I]. iii. 
180) = *éo-oxe, cf. Old Lat. escit (Leg. XII Tab.) =*es-sci-t (he 
is); Lat. gli-sc6, cré-scd, nd-scd (=*gnd-scd), discéd ( = *dic-scd), 
poscé (=*pdrc-sco, cf. prec-o-r). Sometimes, when the root 
ends in a consonant, it appears under the form -isko-: Gk. 
εὑρ-ίσκω (to find), dp-ap-icxw (to fit);? Lat. pac-isco-r (to make 
an agreement), ap-isco-r (to obtain), cf. pac-tu-m and ap-tu-s. 
But in apé-oxw (to please) the « seems to form an integral part 
of the root, cf. ἀρε-τή (merit, virtue). 

XII. Stems with suffix -to-: Greek and Latin presents. 
—This suffix is very rare in Greek; hardly any certain example 
can be cited except πέκ-τω (to comb), cf. πόκ-ο-ς (fleece); Lat. 
flec-t6 (to bend), cf. πλέκτ-ω (to plait), nec-t6, plec-to, etc. If it 
seems frequent in Greek after a labial (τύπτω, κόπτω, μάρπτω, 
ῥίπτω, etc.), the reason is that the group zy phonetically 
becomes ar; hence all these cases belong to class XI. 

XIV. Stems with suffix -dho- (Ὁ), Gk. -60-, Lat. -do-: Greek 
and Latin presents.—This suffix, which very rarely appears as 
a primary suffix, forms in Greek: σχέθω (to have), root cey; 
νήτθω (to spin), cf. véw; πλήνθω (to be full), root πλη, cf. πίμ- 
πλη-μι and plé-nu-s; ἔσιθω (to eat) -Ξ- Ἐέδ-θω, cf. éd-w; ἄχ-θο-μαι 
(to be grieved), cf. ἄχ-νυ-μαι (same meaning), etc.; in Lat. 
ten-do,* cf. τείνω = *rév-yo, *fen-do (I strike) in offends, défends, 
cf. Gk. θείνω -- Ἐθέν-ψω, fren-do, cf. frem-d, etc. It is not known 
whether pelld, toll, etc., belong to this class or the following 
one; for from a phonetic point of view pell6 may go back 
equally well to *pel-do or *pel-nd; the Greek correlatives have 
the suffix -yo- (πάλλω, τέλλω). 

(93) XV. Stems with suffix -no-: Greek and Latin pre- 
sents. Although we cannot assign to this suffix an Indo- 


1 Tt will be seen that this suffix, like the preceding, is not incompatible 
with reduplication, e.g. τιταίνω (stretch) =*ri-7n-y, Ti-Tpw-oKw (to Wound), 
διδάσκω, ete. . 

2 It was no doubt the analogy of this suffix -ἰσκὼ which introduced the ¢ 
subscript in θνήσκω and other Aftic spellings, supported by the best manu- 
scripts. ΝΕ 

8 Tendo has also been οχρ δἰ θα as *te-tn=d (reduplication and weakened 
rcot). 
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Kuropean origin, it is extremely common in Greek and Latin, 
in which it seems mainly to be the result of an irregular 
transition of classes IV and V to the thematic conjugation: 
Gk. zi-vw, Hol. πώ-νω (to drink), cf. Lat. pd-tu-s, dax-vw (to bite), 
Téu-vw (to cut), Lesh. βόλλομαι, Ton. βούλομαι -- Ἐβόλενο-μαι ; 
Old Lat. da-nu-nt (they give),! ne-qui-nu-nt (they cannot), 
red-t-nu-nt (they return), etc., class. li-nd (to smear), s2-nd 
(to permit), cf. supra li-tu-m, si-tu-m. With this formation are 
connected a certain number of others, much more complicated, 
and apparently modified by various analogical influences. 

1. In Greek we sometimes find a suffix -veo-, which, like -vo-, 
occurs only in the present: ἱκ-νέο-μαι (I come), cf. aor. ἱκ-ό-μην ; 
κυ-νέω (to kiss), cf. aor. ἔςκυ-σ-α. 

2. Some verbs in -vw seem to arise from -vfw, that is, from 
the suffix -vv- added to the thematic conjugation, with regular 
substitution of w for uw before a vowel: e.g. δίνω (to shake), 
κλίνω (to incline), κρίνω (to distinguish, cf. Lat. cer-nd), corre- 
sponding to Molic δίννω, κλίννω, Kpivvw, etc.; also φθᾶτνω (to 
anticipate), ti-vw (to expiate), dfi-vw (to destroy), where the 
radical 1, always long in the time of Homer, is shortened in 
later versification. 

3. When the root ends in a consonant, the meeting of this 
consonant with the nasal of the suffix seems to have usually 
developed a sound which was represented as an epenthetic 
vowel:? the suffix then took the form -avo-, e.g. ἁμαρτ-άνω (to 
err, a0r. ἥμαρτ-ο-ν). Moreover, in the oldest and commonest 
type, the nasal of the suffix was somehow reflected in the root, 
by a phonetic process not yet satisfactorily explained, though 
easily conceivable: thus a root Aad (to be hidden) would give 
*\d0-vw, whence *Adv6-vw and *av6-nvw, and lastly λανθ-άνω.ὅ 
So also with Aayy-évw (root Aeyx, cf. perf. λέλογχ-α), λαμβ-άνω, 
λιμπ-άνω (to leave), πυνθ-άνομαι (to learn), and without nasaliza- 
tion ληθ-άνω, κευθ-άνω (to hide), adé-dvw (to increase), δαρθ-άνω 


1 In the very old Latin inscription known as Dedicatio Sorana: “ Donu 
danunt Hercolet maxsume mereto.” 

2 This phenomeon is exactly parallel to that of the Dutch knif (knife), 
which has become in French canif=*knnif. 

5. Cf. fut. λήσομαι = *\ad-co- pat. ° 
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(to sleep), αἰσθ-άνο-μαι (to perceive); this mode of formation 
was much extended by analogy. 

4, In Latin the same class of forms followed a very different 
phonetic road. E.g. the root pdc (to make firm, cf. Gk. πήγενυ-μι 
and Lat. pdc-s, treaty), by the addition of the suffix -no- to 
the weakened form, will give successively *pac-nd, *pag-no 
and *paiig-no, after which, the group ign becoming reduced to 
ng,! there remains the known form pangd. In the same way 
we may explain tang6d, stringd, pandd, lambo, as compared 
with tac-tu-s, stric-tu-s, pat-ed, lab-iu-m (lip), namely, through 
*pat-no (cf. Gk. πίττνη-μι), *lab-nd, etc.; and it will be noticed 
that in certain verbs (jung-d junxt junc-tu-m, οἵ. jug-u-m, 
(di-\stingu-6 -stinc-tu-s, etc., cf. Gk. orilw=*oriy-yo), the 
nasalization is not confined to the present, but is extended by 
analogy to the whole conjugation. 

(94) This last observation leads us to another of a more 
general character. All the different present-signs, reduplica- 
tions, and affixes mentioned above, of which the suffix -no- is 
the last, do not by their nature belong to the verb itself, but, 
as a general rule, affect only the present of the verb: and so 
they disappear regularly in the other tenses, cf. δόδω-μι δώ-σω, 
δάμ-νη-μι δαμά-σω, δείκο-νῦ-μι δείκ-σω, cyilo=*oyid-yw and σχίσω 
=*oyid-cw, λαμβ-άνω ἔ-λαβ-ο-ν, etc., etc., and in Latin néd-scéd 
nd-Vt, Cer-n6 cré-v2t, cap-t6 cép-t, tang-6 te-tig-%, etc.? But it 
was likewise inevitable that the form of the present should 
occasionally influence that of the other tenses, and that so an 
affix belonging exclusively to the present should in course of 
time spread to part or even the whole of the rest of the con- 
jugation. Hence, by the side of the regular δώσω we find the 
Homeric didacw,? and even more naturally the reduplicated 


1 It is not possible however to reduce this change to a certain and inva- 
riable law, cf. supra 62 €. 

2 Hence, strictly speaking, it is incorrect to say that δείξω, for example, 
is the future of δείκνυμι. The present, future, and perfect form distinct 
systems, perfectly independent of one another. The truth is, that δείξω is 
the future of the root dex (to show), of which δείκνυμι is the present, 
δέδειχα the perfect, etc , etc. . 

3 Διδώσομεν (Od. xiii. 858), and so also évive: (he will say, Od. xi 148) 
ef. supra Χ. 


I 
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δίζημαι (-- Ἐδέδμψη-μαι, cf. Ly-ré-w, to seek), in which the redu- 
plication is scarcely any longer apparent, has for future 
διζήσομαι ; τύπτω has τύψω, but in Attic τυπτήσω ; and the suffix 
-veo-, which, as we have seen, is lost in the aorist of κυνέω, 
remains in xivéw (to move), fut. xi-vyj-cw, and all the other forms ; 
lastly, κρίνω, κλίνω, etc., have in the future κρινῶ, κλινῶ, etc., 
just like pév-w pev-5 (infra 97), in which the v belongs to the 
root. In Latin, this confusion is much less common; we have, 
however, already seen junx-7, and pang-6, which has a regular 
perfect pepigt, has also an analogical perfect panaxz; on the 
other hand, ven-id has in the infinitive ven-7-re (= *ven-ié-re τ), 
as if it werea secondary formation, whereas a comparison with 
the Greek βαίνω shows that it contains exactly the same affix 
as cap-i6, of which the infinitive is cap-e-re. 

(95) XVI. Stems with suffix -yé- (-ié-), weakened -i-: Greek 
optatives—The gradation is very regular: do-cy-v do-i-per, 
τι:θε-ίητν τι-ϑεῖςμεν, Lat. s-te-m s-té-s s-te-t (old subjunctive of 
sum), pl. s-t-mus, etc., cf. Sk. sy@m. We see by these examples 
that the root is weakened before this affix: the Greek optative 
analogy of those forms of the verb in which eo remained un- 
changed, indic. *éo-pi (ἔμμι εἰμί) and subj. *éo-w (ew). 

In Latin the form stem is still frequent in the comic poets, 
but in the classical language the analogy of simus sztis 
created sim sts sit, which finally prevailed. The other three 
optatives kept by Latin, ed-i-m (I may eat), du-i-m (I may 
give) and vel-i-m, likewise show only the weakened form of 
the suffix. 

(96) XVII. Stems with suffix -s-: in Greek the sigmatic 
aorist, called first aorist, Ist sing. ἔλειψα (= *e-Aeaiz-o-m), erga, 
ἔστρεψα, ἔστησα, ἔτεισα,1 from riw, etc.; in Latin, a large num- 
ber of perfects, vtxt (= *vetg-s-et,? οἵ, vivd=*veigu-d), flext, 
scripst, auxt, fulst, finxt, etc.—Originally the root appeared 
in the normal grade,*? but it was further subject to a regular 


1 This is the true form of the aorist often written ἔτῦσα. 

2 VECXSETI is found on one of the epitaphs of the Scipios. 

8 Notice the very curious correspondence érpewa : ἔτραπον, ἔλειψα : ἔλιπον, 
ἔφευξα (a late form): ἔφυγον, etc. 
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gradation, which Greek and Latin entirely lost. Indeed, every- 
thing tends to show that the roots Aer (to leave), σχειδ (to cut), 
for example, were conjugated in the sigmatic aorist, 1st sing. 
éAeur-o-a, Ἐἔξ-σχειδ-σ-α, Ist pl. Ἐξλιπσ-μεν, Ἐξ-σχιδ-σ-μεν ; but 
analogy introduced uniformity into this mode of conjugation, 
and, under the influence of different circumstances, sometimes © 
the normal form (ἔλειψα ἐλείψαμεν), Sometimes the weakened 
form (ἔσχισα ἐσχίσαμεν), prevailed in all persons and all 
moods. In certain cases, we do not even find either of these 
forms, but a form with a long vowel, ἔλῦσα, which seems to 
be a compromise between the two regular forms *é-dev-c- and 
*é-hi-o-. The flexion is even more uniform in Latin, in which 
it has been corrupted much more than in Greek, since it is not 
distinguished from the flexion of the perfect in regard to the 
person-endings.! With these reservations, it may be said that 
the forms of the sigmatic aorist in the two languages show 
a decided agreement. 

(97) XVIII. Stems with suffix -so-: Greek future, ἐσ-σο-μαι 
class. ἔσομαι, λείψω (180 pl. Acix-co-pev), δείξω, στρέψω, στήσω, τείσω, 
λύσω, φεύξω, etc.; in Latin, a few sigmatic aorist subjunctives 
found only in old Latin, fawd, capséd (later fécerd, céperd), 
rapsit, occisit* (=*oc-ctd-si-t)—The root is in the same 
grade as in the aorist, and indeed, strictly speaking, this for- 
mation ought to come under the head of secondary derivation, 
inasmuch as it is entirely based on the preceding class, with the 
addition of the secondary suffix -o-, the sign of the subjunc- 
tive (supra VIL). In fact, it is plain that, Just as €-cry- has 
subjunctive στήτοτμεν, So €-Avo- ought to have subjunctive 
λῦ-στ-ο-μεν, and Greek itself gives us a proof of this in the 
numerous aorist subjunctives with a short vowel preserved in 
Homeric versification, βήσομεν, τίσετε, ἀμείψεται. As there is no 
reason to separate these subjunctives from the Greek futures 
whose form is identical with them, and from the few Latin 
subjunctives showing the same formation, it seems more 
natural to see in the Greek affix -σο- a sign of the aorist sub- 

1 In other words vizi is conjugated just like fiagi, though from the point 


of view of morphology it is entirely different from it. 
2 Leg. XII Tab., “ δὲ imoccisit” =* si eum occiderit.” 
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junctive than to identify it with the Sanskrit affix of the 
future -sya-, the correspondence of which moreover would 
involve a somewhat serious phonetic difficulty. 

In one case, however, the formation of the future diverges 
from that of the sigmatic aorist. When the root ends in a nasal 
or liquid, the aoristic -σ- is added as usual to the simple root, 
μέν-ω *é-per-o-a (Emetva),?’ κέλλω €-KeA-o-a. On the other hand, 
the affix of the future is in this case added to a dissyllabic form, 
e.g. pev-w, fut. Ἐμενέσω, whence Ion. pevéw, Att. μενῶ, and so 
also νέμω νεμέω vend, στέλλω στελέω στελῶ, φθείρω φθερέω φθερῶ, 
etc. There is still a doubt as to the nature of this ε, which 
seems to be inserted between the root and suffix, and which 
recurs in nominal formations like νέμε-σις, yeve-ryp. The most 
probable explanation is, that it forms an integral part of the 
root, one of the forms of which would thus be dissyllabic ; 
and the same must be said of the root of the verbs yapew, 
καλέω, Which evidently cannot be put on the same level with 
the secondary form φιλ-έω, since their vowel remains short 
in the futtire: φιλτήτσω, but Ἐγαμέτσω γαμέω γαμῶ, *xakeow καλέω 
καλῷ. 

In lonic-Attic this future ending -έω -ὦ extended outside 
its proper sphere, to the secondary verbs in -ίζω; e.g. the 
future of Kojiilw (to carry) is κομίσω -- Ἐκομίδ-σω, but also κομιέω 
κομιῶ, and similarly Bade? (he will walk), ὀνειδιεῖ (he will re- 
proach), Hom. κτεριῶ (Il. xviii. 334), ete. 

The suffix -eo-, wrongly used and wrongly added to the 
sigmatic sign; must also be recognised in the so called Doric 
future, 6.9. mpaééw, which is equivalent to *pax-c-éo-w,* and 
consequently contains the affix of the future twice over. The 
spelling πρᾶξίω, σπευσίω, which is also met with, seems to show 
a tendency to a semi-vocalic pronunciation of the «;* and, lastly, 
the contracted form ἑξῶ, attested by the manuscripts and 


1 Of course this explanation does not exclude the possibility of the 
existence in a very ancient stage of Greek of a future *Avoyw which might 
at length have coalesced with the aorist subjunctive λύσω. 

2 Cf. supra 47 C: . 

3 It seems impossible, however, to overlook the great resemblance between 

"pik σ-έσ- ᾧ and the Lat. fut. pert. Vixero = *Vig-s-es0. 
4 Cf. supra 20; 3. 
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grammarians, is no longer distinguished save by its accentua- 
tion from the regular future ἕξω. 

XIX. Stems with suffix -so- identical with the preceding : 
Greek aorists.—These aorists, which are very rare, may be 
regarded as the future tense augmented, or better still, as the 
result of a combination of affixes, since they combine the o 
of the sigmatic aorist with the o/e of the thematic aorist. We 
may cite (Hom.) δύσετο δ᾽ ἠέλιος (the sun set, root dv), βή-σε-το 
(he walked), ἷξον (I came), and lastly ἔπεσον (I fell) evidently 
modelled on the Ist aor, éreca=*é-reo-a-a = *€-pet-s-m. 

(98) XX. Stems with suffix -é-: in the Greek so called 
second aorists passive.—The root is generally weakened: 
é-ddu-n (he was conquered), éGpax-y (it was moistened, cf. 
Bpéx-w), ἐ-τύπ-η, ἐ-πάγ-η, ἐ-ρράγ-η, ἐ-ζύγ-η, ἐ-φάν-η, ἐ-τλίπτη (a 
doubtful form, cf. Il. xvi. 507). In Latin the contrast of 
jac-é-re with jac-id, pat-é-re (to be spread) with pand-o 
(to spread), lic-et (= ἐλίπ-η 9) with linqu-i-t, etc., seems to 
-show the. existence of these old forms with the suffix -é- and 
passive sense, which in conjugation would be confused with 
the verbs of secondary derivation in -eé. 


§ 2. Greek Formations. 


(99) I. Stems with suffix -x-: three or four aorists, €9y-x-a, 
é-dw-x-a, 4-K-a (from t-y-pt).—One is lost in conjectures as to 
the origin of this isolated form. If, however, we take into 
account that in Latin the root θη certainly appears with an 
equally obscure guttural addition in fa-c-i6, and if, on the other 
hand, we notice that the same is the case with the root dw 
in Sanskrit (dd¢-a-ti, he gives), and perhaps dialectically in 
Greek,” we are led to the conclusion that this x might very 
well be part of the root; in this case @6yK-a, ἔτδωκ-α would be 
to the roots θηκ, δωκ what é€-ora-v is to the root ora, perfectly 
regular unthematic aorists. The other instances would arise 
from an analogy which extended only very slightly. 


1 A correspondence made doubtful by the difference between the two 
gutturals. 


> An optative present δωκοίη, corresponding to a verb "δώκτ-ω, is believed 
to occur on a Cyprian inscription. 
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II. Stems with suffia -x- preceded by reduplication with the 
vowel e: Greek perfects, called first perfects, A@Av-x-a, δέεδῦ-κ-α; 
Bé-By-K-a, πέςπτω-κ-α, eoryka=*oé-ora-K-a, etc.—It would hardly 
have been necessary to mention the preceding class, but for 
the fact that it must be closely connected with the Greek per- 
fects in -κ-, which are much commoner than the radical perfects. 
On the hypothesis above mentioned, we see that τέθεικ-α 1 (cf. 
Lat. féc-2) and dé8w«-a would be regular perfects like XéAour-a, 
and that from them the «, being regarded as an affix, would 
spread to other verbs also.2 But the remarkable extension of 
this addition x, as contrasted with the slenderness of its origi- 
nal basis, has given rise to legitimate doubts as to this view ; 
hence other explanations have been thought of, and in parti- 
cular a particle κα κεν xe, identical with the enclitic xe which 
gives the verb a conditional meaning in the Homeric language, 
and it has been supposed that this enclitic, being frequently 
used after the regular perfect (8rd sing. *dédw xe) ended by 
coalescing with it. This conjecture also is open to very serious 
objections. The question cannot yet be regarded as settled. 

Furthermore, it will be noticed that the guttural never 
appears except in the active; the perfect middle is always, 
according to the usual terminology, a second perfect, that is, 
in it the verbal terminations are added directly to the root, 
é.g. λέλυ-μαι and τέ-θη-μαι formed like λέλειμε:μαι, in spite of the 
difference of formation in A€Av-x-a and λέλοιπ-α. 

(x00) III. Stems with suffix -σο- preceded by reduplication 
with vowel e: future perfect.--The typical form λε-λύ-σο-μαι is 
évidently modelled on λέλυ-μαι and the relation of λύομαι to 
λύσομαι. We know that it scarcely appears except in the 
passive voice. Attic however has some future perfects active, 
in which even the hysterogene guttural of the perfect active is 
present, 6.5. τεθνήξει, ἑστήξω, modelled on τέτθνη-κ-α, EoryKa. 


1 The vocalism of the root here is somewhat puzzling. Moreover, 
τέ-θηκ-α = féc-2 is likewise found in Attic inscriptions. 

2 Thus ἕστηκα : ἵστημι = δέδωκα : δίδωμι. 

[ὁ The history of the Greek perfect in -κα has been well given by Curtius 
in his Greek Verb, pp. 408 ff. (Murray, 1880), though his explanation of its 
origin is now generally regarded as insufficient. The origin of this perfect 
has been briefly discussed by the translator in the Transactions of the 
Oxford Fhilological ‘ ociety for 1887-8, p. 23 (Clarendon Press, 1888, 1s.).] 
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(ror) IV. Stems with suffix -eo-: the augmented perfect 
tense called the pluperfect; the oldest and siinplest type is 
ἤδεα (I knew), ἐλελοίπεα (I had left), etc.—If the latter form goes 
back to Ἐἐ-λε-λοίπ-εσ-α = *é-Ae-Aoin-eo-m, we are tempted to com- 
pare it with the Latin pluperfect figeram=* ‘foug-es-dm ; but, 
in the first place, this genealogy is not historically proved, and, 
in the second place, the Latin vocalism does not agree with the 
Greek, the Latin ἃ being incompatible with the Greek termina- 
tion. It is true that the same divergence is noticeable between 
the two imperfects, Gk. ja (=*jo-a=*jo-m) and Lat. er-am, 
which can scarcely be separated. On the whole, the question 
must be left undecided, for the Latin mode of formation may 
be a new development. 

(102) V. Stems with suffix -θη- : first aorists passive; 
ἐτέςθη ἐ-δό-θη, &-Av-On-v é-Acip-$y-v.—This aorist, which is much 
commoner than the aorist in -7-, seems nevertheless to belong 
to a comparatively late date, though it had already spread 
considerably in the time of Homer. There is no form certainly 
corresponding to it in Latin, and its origin is obscure. It is 
possible that the aorist in -y- of a verb with the suffix -de, 6.2. 
ἐ-νή-θ-η from νήτθω (to spin), may have been referred by mis- 
take to the simple verb, e.g. vé-w, and that then the relation of 
véw to ἐνήθη gave rise to a similar relation between Avw and 
ἐλύθη. But this explanation is only hypothetical! 

VI. Stems with suffix -noo-: second futures passive.—By 
adding the future suffix -σο- to the stem of the aorist in -ἡ-; 
Greek formed a future passive, φαν-ή-σο-μαι, which stands to 
ἐ-φά-νη-ν in the same relation as the middle θή-σο-μαι stands to 
€-On-v. | 
VII. Stems with suffix -θησο- : first futures passive.—The 


1 A later and in many respects more probable hypothesis (Wackernagel, 
K. Z. xxx. p. 302) starts from the Sanskrit termination of the 2nd sing. 
mid. -thas, which it restores to the Indo-European language under the form 
*.thés=Gk. -Ons. In this system, ἐ-λύ-θης, for example, would be merely 
the 2nd pers. sing. middle of an aorist stem *é-\u- (supra 87 I), on the 
analogy of which would afterwards be based the other forms ἐλύθην ἐλύθη; 
imitated from those of the aorist in -7-. The author has recently showri 
(Bull. Soc. Ling. vii. p. 29) that ἐ-γνώ-σ-θης =Sk. d-jnd-s-thas is probably 
2nd pers. mid. of a sigmatic aorist, and that thence we may explain thé 
sigmatic insertion in yvw-o-ré-s, ete. Cf. supra 64 note: 
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same analogical process, taking place in regard to the aorist 
in -@y-, produced the future λυ-θή-σο-μαι, λειφ-θή-σο-μαι, a form 
which has become far more common than the preceding form, 
but is still unknown to Homer. 

Apart from certain formations, which on account of their 
extreme rarity may be neglected,! these seven types of tenses 
are the only primary verbal stems exclusively confined to 
Greek, 


§ 3. Latin Formations. 


(104) I. Stems with suffiv -a-: subjunctives of the 3rd 
(secondarily also 2nd and 4th) conjugation.—This form, seen in 
old Latin fu-d-m, subjunctive of the obsolete *fu-6 (to be), 
leg-a-m, ag-a-m, eam=*ey-d-m (I may go), is quite isolated. 
It has been maintained that this -d- was the original sign of 
the subjunctive, that consequently Greek ought to have had 
*)\éy-a-pev instead of λέγωμεν, and that the latter form is due to 
a later intrusion of the vocalism of the indicative λέγομεν. But, 
as nothing hitherte has been discovered to confirm this conjec- 
ture, it is better to regard as exclusively Latin this still 
unexplained d,? which also appears, as we have seen, in the 
imperfect er-a-m and the pluperfect fu-er-a-m, and will recur. 
jn the next suffix. . 

II. Stems with suffix -ba-: imperfects 7-ba-m, da-ba-m, 
sta-bd-s.—If this suffix is merely the form fuam, that is, a 
tense of the verb “ to be” agglutinated to the root and forming 
with it a periphrastic conjugation, it should really come under 
the head of secondary derivation, where it is very common. 
The same remark applies to the next suffix, namely: 

(105) ΠῚ. Stems with suffix -bo-: futures 7-b6, da-bé, sta-bé, 
referred rightly or wrongly to the present *fud=dvu. 


} E.g. the suffix -xo- in ὀλέ-κω (to perish), perhaps based on the perfect 
ὁλ-ώλε-κ-α ; and the suffix -yo-, which is shown by the existence of doublets 
like τρύω τρύχω (to wear away by rubbing), σμάω σμήχω, dw ψήχω, and is 
less easy to explain. 

4M. L. Job (Mém. Soc. Ling. vi. p. 347) seems to me to have said the 
last word in regard to this difficult question: the subjunctive in -d- origi- 
nated in the verbs in -@-mi which in Latin became thematic (e.g. *si-sta-mi 
became sistd, supra 87, II), and thence it spread to the other conjugations. 
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IV. Stems with suffia -v- and -u-: Latin perfects.—AlIl the 
Latin perfects which are not primitive (87) and are not to be 
referred to the sigmatic aorist (96), are formed by means of 
this suffix -v- or -u-, the origin of which is obscure: nd-v-%, 
flé-v-%, st-v-%; sec-u-%, col-u-t, gen-u-i, etc. It has been sup- 
posed that these suffixes represent a syncopated form of fuz 
added to the verbal root. This hypothesis was supported 
chiefly by the perfect potut, which, on account of possum= 
*pot-su-m might perhaps seem as if it ought to go back to 
*not-fu-t ; but everywhere else, and even in this case itself, this 
view involves serious phonetic difficulties. It is perhaps more 
likely that the v or w started from certain peifect forms in 
which it belonged to the root itself, e.g. mdv-7 (cf. the pres. 
mov-e-6), and thence spread throughout the rest of the conjuga- 
tional system,! especially in verbs of secondary derivation. 

(106) V. Stems with suffix -sé- (-ré- after a vowel): 
imperfect subjunctives es-se-m (es-sé-s), arch. faxem (?), t-re-m, 
da-re-m, std-re-m.—These formations have nothing correspond- 
ing to them in Greek except in the futures and aorists sub- 
junctive with a short vowel (@y-co-pev), which have already 
been connected with the Latin forms represented by fad. 
Now a form *essé, for example (=Gk. ἔσ-σο-μαι, later ἔσομαι), 
must have been conjugated *essd *essés *essét, whence, if the 
vowel remained short, *ess%s, esstt (cf. Lat. fait), or, if it was 
lengthened owing to some corruption, essés. It remains to find 
the influence which lengthened the termination. This may be 
the influence of the termination of the old Latin subjunctives 
afterwards used as futures, in which the termination was long 
because it arose from a contraction (énfra 143); in other 
words, *faxés would become *faxés through the analogy of 
faciés (thou wilt do). In this somewhat complicated way the 
Latin subjunctive may be connected with a proethnic category, 
into which however both Greek and Latin introduced consider- 
able modifications. 


1 Thus novi: notus=mcovi: modtus.—In forms like nexui (rare) from nec-ti, 
there is an analogical combination of the two signs -s- and -u-. 
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Section IT. 


NOMINAL STEMS. 
§1. Common Formations. 


(107) Here as in the verbal stems a large number of for- 
mations are characterized by a vowel o/e, alternating according 
to regular laws. Assuming this point to be thoroughly under- 
stood, we shall henceforth represent this vowel simply by the 
letter o. Moreover, as this vowel 0, with the addition in the 
nominative singular of the termination -s or -m respectively, 
was the usual characteristic of masculine and neuter nouns, 
and as on the other hand the nouns ending in ἃ were mostly 
feminine, the custom arose in prehistoric times of introducing 
the same variations into the termination of nouns in apposition 
(adjectives),! in order to make them agree in gender with the 
nouns they qualify: Gk. φίλ-ο-ς, φίλ-α, φίλ-ο-ν, Lat. bon-u-s, 
bon-a, bon-u-m. Hence it is sufficient to mention once for all 
that every suffix given under the thematic form o may appear 
either exclusively under this form (masculine or neuter nouns, 
ol-vo-s, vi-nu-m), or exclusively under the form ἃ (feminine 
nouns, ποι-νή, li-na), or, lastly, may alternate between these 
forms in those nouns, called adjectives, which admit of a 
change of gender. 

(108) 1. Root-stems.—This type is rather rare: Gk. oy 
(voice) =*for-s, root Fer (to speak), cf. ἔπτος and Lat. vox; 
φλόξ (flame)=*rAdy-s, cf. φλέγ-ω (to burn); εἷς, ἕν (one)= 
¥oeu-s,*oeu, Cl. Lat. sem-el, etc.; Lat. véc-s =ow, plus a lengthen- 
ing in the nominative which spread to the oblique cases, and 
so also in léxw=*légq-s, cf. lég-er-e, rex =*rég-s, cf. rég-er-e; also 
lic =*louc-s, cf. the normal root in λευκ-ό-ς (white), ρᾶτ Ξε 


' The adjective is really nothing else, and this may be seen especially in 
adaptations of a comparatively late date, like Lat. ager aber (fertile field), 
literally ‘“‘a field (which is a) breast.” Hence we should expect in the 
plural agr2 ahera; but uber, naturally agreeing in number and case with the 
word it qualified, by analogy came to agree with it in gender also, and hence 
became an adjective, agri aberés, Cf. Fr. wn cheval pie [a piebald horse, 
literally ‘‘a horse (with different colours like) a magpie ”], Eng. lilac 
ribbons. 
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*pac-s, cf. πήγ-νυ-μι and pdc-isco-r, etc. The root-stem does not 
appear very often except as the second term of a compound: 
Gk. σύ-ζυγ-ς (yoke-fellow), χέρ-νιβ-ς (washing, cf. vir-rw), émi- 
rex-s (about to bring forth), εὔτωπ-ος (beautiful), παρά-βλωπ-ς 
(squinting, cf. βλέπ-ω); Lat. con-jug-s, prae-sés =*prac-séd-s, 
haru-spec-s (cf. *spec-id, to look), juidex=*ji-dic-s,! ds-cen (a 
bird whose song is an omen, cf. can-6), etc. It will be seen by 
these examples that the root may here appear in any of the 
three grades. 

(109) II. Stems with suffer -o-.—These suffixes generally 
have the deflected or reduced root, and in this case appear to 
represent original oxytones, e.g. Gk. Aow-o-s (remaining), 
νομ-ό-ς (pasturage), pop-d-s (bearing) ,—o7rpaf-e-s (squinting, cf. 
oTpep-w), ζυγ-ό-ς ζυγ-ό-ν (yoke); but the accent is often thrown 
back, e.g. Gk. vop-o-s (law), φόρ-ο-ς (tribute), #Aof-o-s (sailing), 
—ortly-o-s (row, οἵ, oreix-w), AvK-0-s (wolf). Latin has, in the 
first case, riif-u-s (red, cf. é-pv6-po-s), and old abl. pond-6,? in 
the second, lup-u-s, av-o-s. In composition, Gk. dvc-dop-o-s, 
di-pp-o-s (root dep), ἱππό-δαμ-ο-ς, etc., Lat. pro-ftig-u-s, caust- 
dic-u-s, miri-fic-u-s; etc. But there is also another rather large 
class of words in which the root is normal and accented: Gk. 
epy-o-v (work), πέδ-ο-ν (ground); Lat. fid-w-s (faithful), merg-u-s 
(water-bird, cf. merg-o), (liici-)fer, etc.; and even an oxytone 
form with normal root, λευκεό-ς (white). 

(110) III. Stems with suffix -a-.—Three classes: (1) 
oxytones with reduced root, Gk. duvy-y (flight), βαφ-ἡ (dipping), 
Lat. fug-a, gul-d; the accent is thrown back in δίκ-η, pay-y, 
λύπ-η, etc.; (2) oxytones with deflected root, a type extremely 
common in Greek, fo-y (stream, cf. pé-w), σπουδ-ή (zeal, cf. 
σπεύδ-ω), pop-d, TAoK:y; τομτή, oKor-7, but hardly represented at 
all in Latin, tog-a (garment, cf. feg-0); (8) paroxytones with 
normal root, Gk. oréy-y (dwelling), ἔρστ-η (dew =*Fépo-a, Sk. 
vars-d-s, tain), λεύκ-η (white poplar), Lat. herb-a (Gk. φορβ-ή, 
fodder ?), ped-a (foot-print);3 in Latin compounds, indi-gen-a, 


! Jadex no doubt on the analogy of haruspex, etc., on account of the 
similarity of the genitives jadicis and haruspicis. 

2 Teg. XII Tab., ‘XV pondo” =15 by weight, 15 pounds. 

3 Peda vestigium humanum in the Epitome of Paulus Diaconus, 211. 
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agrt-col-a, parri-cid-a. Greek alone possesses an oxytone type 
with deflected root and reduplication, ἀκ-ωκ-ή (point), ὀδ-ωδ- 
(smell), ἐδ-ωδ-ή (food), which seems not to have been developed 
elsewhere. 

(111) IV. Stems with suffix -1- (alternating with -ey- in 
declension).!—Paroxytones, very few; πόλει-ς (city, root πελ, 
to fill), Ἐὄκ-ι-ς (eye) preserved only in the nom.-acc. dual ὄσσε 
=.*¢x-y-e, dus (sheep) =*oF--s, Lat. ov-i-s; *of-i-s (bird), whence 
οἴομαι (I augur) and oiw-vds, Lat. av-i-s; Lat. pisc-i-s, root 
unknown; neut. mare =*mar-t. 

V. Stems with suffix -u- (alternating with -ew- in de- 
clension).—To this class belong the very numerous Greek 
adjectives in -v-, which are all oxytone, πολεύ-ς, Bap-v-s, βαθεύ-ς, 
γλυκ-ύ-ς (cf. yAedk-os, sweetness), etc., and all have the reduced 
root, except 75-u-s, @«-v-s, and eip-v-s. They recur in Latin as 
the basis of secondary stems formed by the addition of a new 
suffix -7-, e.g. gra-v-i-s =*fSap-v-i-s ; but of stems in -w- properly 
so called, Latin has very few, e.g. ac-u-s (needle), td-a-s (nights 
when there is a full moon).2 The suffix remains unchanged in 
the paroxytone vék-v-s (corpse) and a few other words. 

(112) VI. Stems with suffixes -io-, -yo-, and -i-.-—The first 
two forms, which are somewhat rare as primary suffixes, 
of course coalesce in Latin, gen-tu-s, fluv-iu-s, ex-im-iu-s 
(chosen, exquisite), but remain distinct in Greek, dy-.o-s (holy, 
root yag, to worship, cf. Sk. yaj-fid-s, sacrifice), στύγειο-ς (hate-— 
ful), and on the other hand dAd\os =*dA-yo-s, Lat. al-iu-s.2 In 
the prehistoric period the feminine form of these suffixes 
seems to have become by contraction -ἢ-, at least if we may 
judge from Sanskrit. Now, according to the same evidence, 
in the oblique cases the -z- of the stem was resolved into iy 
before terminations beginning with a vowel, e.g. dhi-s (thought), 
acc. dhiy-am. Hence we may assume a stem like *nek-t, 
(destruction), *spek-% (appearance), etc., which, under certain 
conditions, not yet clearly determined, became in the acc. 
*nek-ty-mm, a form represented in Latin by (per-)nic-i-em ; on 

1 This gradation, which is common to all suffixes ending in i and τι, wiil 


be examined in detail-insra 214, 
2 See supra 41, 2. ὃ. Cf. supra 39 (, 
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the model of this accusative Latin formed a whole analogical 
declension, and in particular a nominative in -t-és, speciés, 
perniciés. Under the same conditions in Greek, the accusa- 
tive of a word.*wog-t (voice) would be represented by *for-y-ay, 
whence ὄσσαν, on the model of which was formed a new 
nominative dood. Such is the probable origin, in Greek, of 
the suffix γᾶ, in other words, of the numerous words of the 
1st declension which have their nominative in a, 6.9. μοῖρα -- 
*udp-y-i (cf. wep-os, part, lot), yAdcoa=*yAoy-yi, ῥίζα, σφαῖρα; 
etc., and, in Latin, of the stems, almost all secondary,! of the so 
called 5th declension. 

VII. Stems with suffix -wo-.—We may cite in Greek: 
οἷος (alone) =*ol-Fo-s, with root 7 (one) in the deflected form, cf. 
Zend aeva- (one) and Lat., with another suffix, tinws =ot-no-s ; 
πολ-λό- (many) =*zoA-Fo-, cf. mwod-v ; λαιός (left) =*Aar-Fo- Lat. 
lae-vo-s ; *dAXos ὅλος, Ion. οὖλος -- Ἐσόλ-ῖο-, Lat. sol-lu-s and 
sal-vo-s;* immos=*ix-Fo-s, Lat. eq-wo-s; in Latin, besides the 
above examples, ae-vo-m (age), cf. Gk., with another suffix, aiwy 
=*gi-Fdv-, ar-vo-m (ploughed land), al-vo-s (stomach, ‘cf. al-d, to 
feed), and a good many adjectives, vac-wo-s, noc-wo-s, as-sid- 
uo-s,° ete. 

VIII. Stems with suffices -en- -on- (alternating in φρήν 
ἄφρων and similar cases)—Greek φρ-ήν (mind), gen. φρ-εντός, 
root unknown; *Foyv (sheep) in the Homeric compound πολύρρην 
and the gen. ἀρνός -- *wr-n-6s ; dpo-nv (male) =Sk. v7s-an- (male) ; 
xt-wv (dog), gen. κυ-ν-ός ; εἰκ-ών (image), root Fe in the perfect 
ἔοικα = *Fé-Foux-a, etc. ;—Latin: pect-en (comb, cf. pecté and Gk. 
mextw); *felen (gall), lost, but indicated by the regular gen. 
*fel-n-is, which by a Latin phonetic law became fellis, and 
under this new form gave rise to an analogical nom. fel (the 
root is *ghel, yellowish-green, cf. Gk. yoA-o-s, bile [Eng. 

1 Cf. infra 151 and 197.—There is an evident parallel, for example, be- 
tween Gk. πίων (fat) Ξε ἔπτξων, fem. wiepa=*riFep-ya, and Sk. pivau, fem. 
pivar-t (id.), between mérvia (goddess) and Sk. pdtnz, ete. In πότνα (Hymn 
to Demeter, 118), the ν represents an » palatalized through the following 
c=y, and (déc-)rowa is only another mode of representing the same modifi- 
cation of the ν (supra 39 C a). 

2 See supra 40 C a. 


3 Ad-sid-uo-s, ‘‘one who resides,’’ hence ‘‘owner,’”’ instead of the fan- 
ciful etymology which connects it with assem dare. 
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gall]); hom-6, gen. hom-in-is, cf. hum-u-s; ed-6 (glutton), gen. 
ed-6n-is, etc. 

(114) IX. Stems with suffice -mo-.—Gk. 63-p0-s (heart, 
passion), Lat. fii-mu-s, cf. Sk. dhi-md-s (smoke); Gk. θερ-μό-ς 
(hot), θέρ-μη (heat), Lat. for-mu-s (hot), Sk. ghar-md-s; Gk. 
κευθ-μό-ς (hiding place), cf. Kev0-w; Gk. of-yo-s (way), cf. εἶμι (I 
go); Gk. φή-μη (report), Dor. da-ua, Lat. fa-ma, cf. φη-μί and 
fa-rt; Gk. γνώ-μη (opinion), root yrw (to know); Lat. for-ma 
(shape), cf. Sk. dhdr-ma-s (rule, right, justice); Lat. fir-mu-s 
(solid), cf. Sk. dhar (to hold fast); Lat. al-mu-s (tutelary), cf. 
al-er-e (to nourish), ete. 

(115) X. Stems with suffixes -men-, -mon-, -mn-, mno-, 
-meno-, -mono-.!—This very numerous group includes among 
others, both in Greek and Latin, the following subdivisions: 

1. Suffic -men- in Greek masculine nouns, ¢.g. πυθ-μήν 
(bottom), λι-μήν (harbour), gen. λι-μέν-ος, ποι-μήν (shepherd), with 
reduction in the secondary form ποΐμν-ιο-ν (sheepfold); lost 
in Latin. oo 
2. Suffice -mon-: Gk. ἄκ-μων (anvil), gen. dx-pov-os, ἴδ-μων 
(skilful), τέρ-μων (boundary);? Lat. ser-md, gen. ser-mén-is, 
témd (pole) = *téx-md, cf. téa-er-e (to make, originally “ to make 
out of wood”), ter-mé (boundary), ete. 

3. Suffic -mn- in neuter nouns, in Greek -μα-, in Lat. 
~-men-: Gk. ei-ya, Lesh. Βέμ-μα (clothing) =*Féo-pa, root Feo (to ᾿ 
clothe); Gk. ῥῆγ-μα (breakage), cf. ῥήγο-νῦτμι; Gk. σῶ-μα (body), 
root unknown; Gk. ὄνο-μα (name),? root uncertain; Lat. nd-men 
= *gno-men, cf. cd-gnd-men, root gnd (to know); sé-men, tég-men, 
dg-men. The rootis in the normal grade.* 

4. To this suffix -mm- is very often added, without any 
change of meaning, a secondary suffix -to-: hence in Latin the 
well-known doublets aug-men and aug-men-tu-m, cd-gnd-men 


1 Tn other words, exhausting all the possible forms (normal, reduced, 
deflected) of the dissyllabic group -m.n.- | 

2 It will be noticed that the suffix when accented is in the normal form, 
whereas the deflected form is almost always unaccented. 

3 The same suffix with consonantal n before a following vowel in the 
secondary derivative ν- ώνυ-μν-ος (nameless). 

4 Notice that this reduced suffix takes the deflected form when. the stem 
changes its character on becoming the last term of a compound, e.g. ἀν-εί-μων 
(without clothing). 
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and cé-gnd-men-tu-m, and many others, also the forms ar-mentu-m 
(ploughing animal), ju-mentu-m (beast of burden, from *jug, to 
yoke, or juvdre, to help), in-cré-mentu-m (increase), etc. In 
Greek this secondary suffix appears even in the declension of the 
primary stems in -μα ; for itis clear that σώ-μα-τα would be more 
properly the nom. pl. of a word ἔἜσώ-μα-το-ν = Ἐσώ-μῃτ-το-, than of 
σῶ-μα. From the plural, favoured perhaps by other accessory 
circumstances,! this + passed by analogy into the singular; 
hence the great difference between the oblique cases in Greek 
and Latin, e.g. dat. nd-min-@ and ὀνό-ματ-ι. 

5. An important class of Greek words, however, remained 
uncontaminated, and may be directly compared with the Latin 
neuters, namely the Aolic and Doric infinitives in -yev-ar and 
-μεν, €.g. ἔμμεναι. (to be) =*éo-pev-ar, and ἔμμεν, δό-μεν-αι (to give), 
τι-θή-μεν-αι (to put), στᾶ-μεν (to stand), etc. That from a mor- 
phological point of view the infinitive, like the participle, is the 
case-form of a noun, is evident from the mere consideration of 
its meaning and its use in the sentence. Hence, if, as is possible, 
-at is a dative termination lost in the rest of the Greek system 
of declension, and if on the other hand the bare stem δό-μεν is 
to be compared with certain locatives found in the oldest lan- 
guage of India, and which have been called locatives without a 
suffix,? it will be seen that δό-μεν-αι and δό-μεν are respectively 
the dative and locative of a stem in -pev-,? the corresponding 
forms to which occur above in the Latin neuters and below in 
the participles in -pevo-.4 

1 Cf. infra 187, 5, and 204, 7. 

= Vedic Sk. vyéman, ‘‘in the sky.” The classical form would be vyéman-i. 

3 There are other possible explanations of these infinitives (6.9. μενα- 
might be the locative of a feminine stem in -eva, cf. the suffix -uevo- infra). 


But the above explanation is by far the most probable.-—Hom. ἔμεν (Od. x. 
416) for ἔμμεν is modelled on the participle ἐών and the relation of ἔμεν 


4 Quite recently (Esq. morph. V) I have suggested the hypothesis that 
the gerundive dandi might, by a process of dissimilation similar to that 
supposed by M. Havet (MWém. Soc. Ling. vi. p. 231), go back to *da-men-ay, 
and hence be identical with Gk. δό-μεν-αι. The Latin genitive of the 
gerundive would then be originally a dative, which its termination in -2 caused 
to be taken for a genitive, and on this analogy there would then be formed 
‘a dative-ablative in -ῦ and an accusative -um. The phonetic difficulty of 
the co-existence of dundi and damini might be explained by supposing that 
the dissimilation first took place in verbs in which a nasal preceded the 
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6. The suffix -mno- is rarely primary: Gk. στρω-μνή (bed) 
βέλε-μνο-ν (dart); no instance in Latin. 

7. The suffix -meno- is that of the medio-passive participles, 
θέ-μενο-ς τι-θέιμενο-ς, δό-μενο-ς δι-δό-μενο-ς. It generally reduces 
the root. In Latin, it occurs in ter-min-us, fe-mina (she who 
suckles, cf. fé-tu-s and fé-ldre), and in the 2nd pl. pass. da-minz 
τε δό-μενοι, after which we must supply estis to explain the 
transition from the participial to the verbal use. | 

8. The suffix -mono- characterizes a few Greek feminines 
In -μονή : χαρ-μονή (Joy), πη-μονή (woe), etc. | 

(116) XI. Stems with suffixes -ro- and -lo-, almost always 
oxytone in Greek: ἐ-ρυθ-ρό-ς, ruber=*rub-ro-s ; dy-po-s =ager ; 
λυπ-ρό-ς (wretched), λαμπ-ρό-ς (bright, cf. λάμπ-ω), δῶ-ρο-ν (gift), 
eO-pa (seat); Lat. sac-er (sacred), gnd-ru-s (knowing), etc. ;—Gk. 
δει-λό-ς (timid), βη-λό-ς (threshold), φῦ-λο-ν (class), φῦ-λή (tribe); 
Lat. té-la (web) and té-lu-m (dart) =*téa-la, *téa-lo-m, root téx 
(to weave, make out of wood), sella (seat) = *sed-la, etc. 

XII. Stems with suffixes -ri- and -li-, very rare: Gk. t6-pi-s 
(skilful), Lat. @c-ri-s, dc-er (spirited) ;—Lat. td-li-s, qua-li-s,* 
cal-li-s (path, root uncertain). The latter suffix became widely 
extended as a secondary suffix, and will be discussed again 
later on. 

XIII. Stems with suffixes -no-, -ni-, -nu-.—With the first 
suffix we find in Greek: ὕπ-νο-ς (sleep) =*sup-nd-s, root swep ; 
τέκ-νο-ν (child); ποι-νή (penalty)=*goy-nd, root qgey, ct. ti-w; 
πόρ-νη (prostitute), cf. πέρ-νη-μι (to sell); σεμ-νό-ς (holy), cf. 
oéB-o-pat; δει-νό-ς (terrible); dep-vy (dowry), cf. φέρ-ω, etc. ;— 
Lat. som-nu-s =*swép-no-s, Sk. sudp-na-s; mdg-nu-s, cf. Gk. 
μακ-ρό-ς With a different suffix; dd-nu-m, cf. δῶτρο-ν; plé-nu-s, 
cf. πλήτρης, etc. The forms -ni- and -nu- are somewhat rare, 
especially in Greek, e.g. μῆςνι-ς (wrath), root md, to think (?); 
Lat. tg-ni-s (fire), cf. Sk. ag-né-s, root uncertain; pd-ni-s, cf. 
pad-sco (to feed); perhaps ma-nu-s (the measuring thing), root 
md, to measure (?); neut. cor-nit. 


suffix (e.g. *nd-men-ay then *ndémeday *naémday nandi), and was thence 
introduced analogically into all the others. 

1 Cf. in regard to meaning and formation the primary form βέλε-μνο-ν and 
the secondary form βαλ-λό-μενο-ν (that which is thrown). 

2 Cf. Gk. (with an additional suffix) τη-λέ-κο-ς, πη-λί-κο-Ξ. 
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To this class apparently must be referred the Hellenic forma- 
tion in -avo-,in which the n must have developed a vowel sound. 
before itself; 6.9. ὄργ-ανο-ν (instrument), πόπ-ανο-ν (cake, root 
mer, to cook), δρέπ-ανο-ν (scythe), orép-avo-s (crown), οὐρ-ανό-ς 
(heaven, cf. εὐρ-ύ-ς, wide), μηχ-ανή (device), etc., and, with 
nasalization of the root,! τύμπ-ανο-ν (drum, cf. τύπ-τω). 

(117) XIV. Stems with suffix -to-.—These include two 
formations of very unequal importance. The first comprises 
only a few stems with deflected root: Gk. κοίτη (bed, cf. xet-par), 
᾿βρον-τή (thunder, cf. Bpéu-w, Lat. frem-6), χόρ-το-ς and Lat. 
hor-tu-s. The other includes the large class of stems called 
in Greek verbals in -τό- and in Latin past participles passive : 
Oe-r0-s, δο-τό-ς, στα-τό-ς, κλυ-τό-ς, λυ-τό-ς, σχισ-τό-ς (= ἔσχιδ-τό-, 
split); Lat. da-tu-s, std-tu-s, (fixed), in-clu-tu-s, stric-tu-s, 
quassus (=*quat-tu-s, shaken),? etc., etc. Sanskrit and other 
analogies show that in Indo-European this suffix -td- took the 
accent and consequently reduced the root. In Greek the 
primitive accentuation was respected, that is, whenever the 
stem retained its function as a verbal adjective ;° but the root, 
which was reduced in all the above examples, was often 
influenced by the analogy of the tenses of the verb, especially 
the present and sigmatic aorist, so that it shows the normal 
grade in λειπ-τό-ς (left), fyx-rd-s (fragile), φευκ-τό-ς (to be avoided, 
cf. Hom. φυκ-τό-ς), and many other cases. In Latin the same 
phenomenon took place: by the side of stric-tu-s, which is 
attested by Fr. estrott and Ital. stretto, we find lic-tu-s, on the 
analogy of liqu-t, frdc-tu-s on that of frdg-mentu-m, and so 
also scrtp-tu-s, striic-tu-s, junc-tu-s, *fud-tu-s ( fisus), véc-tu-s, 
on the analogy of scripsi, strixt, junat, fadi, veri, etc., 
léc-tu-s on the analogy of lég7, and réc-tu-s on that of léc-tu-s. 
Sometimes the suffix is added to a dissyllabic form, the origin 
of which is not clear, e.g. gent-tu-s, οἵ, Gk. yéve-ou-s.* 

(118) XV. Stems with suffix -ti--—In common Greek the 
suffix is usually assibilated to -o-.6 All these stems are 


1 Cf. supra 98, 3. . 2 Cf. supra 64 A. 

3 Compare omap-ro-s (sowed) and Σπάρ-τη (proper name)=omaprh γῆ 
(cultivated land), and also the participle πεμπ-τό-ς (sent) with the ordinary 
πέμπ-το-ς (fifth). 

1 Cf. supra 97. ᾿ 5 Cf. supra 59, 1. 
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paroxytone, and many have the root in its normal form ; but it 
is very doubtful whether this was the case originally, and the 
very common type λεῖψις may have been influenced by ἔλειψα. 
However this may be, this class consists mainly of feminine 
nouns of action, e.g. δέξις (reception), τάσις (tension) =*rn-ri-s, 
ζεῦξις (Junction), φά-τι-ς (speech); exceptions πό-σι-ς (husband) 
avd μάν-τι-ς (seer). In Latin this suffix is not easy to recognise, 
except in the basis of secondary stems formed by means of a 
new suffix -on-; for this is the ordinary type of Latin nouns of 
action, ¢.g. nd-ti-d, por-ti-d. But the details of declension and 
the analogy of the sister-languages make it certain that forms 
like géns, méns, pars, and others go back to *gen-ti-, *men-tt-, 
*par-ti-, cf. the gen. pl. gen-ti-wm, etc., and the acc. sing. 
par-ti-m.retained as an adverb. The suffix is manifest in 
ves-ti-s and messis (harvest) = *met-ti-, cf. met-er-e. 

(119) XVI. Stems with suffix τὰ- —Very rare in Greek, 

6... βρω-τύ-ς (food), ἀσ-τυ Ξε άσ-τυ (town), root was (to well), 

. Sk. vds-tu (dwelling). This suffix is fairly common in 
Latin. JSric-tu-s (fruit, enjoyment), cf. root frug in frig-és, 
friig-t ; vic-tu-s (mode of life), cf. vt(g)v-er-e; can-tu-s (sing- 
ing), etc. The grammatical forms commonly called supines are 
merely case-forms of similar stems in -tu- which have become 
more or less obsolete; namely, (1) the “active” supine, an 
accusative, can-tu-m, lii-su-m (e6 lisum, “I go to play”); and 
(2) the “passive” supine, an ablative, dicta =*dic-tud, οἵ. 
mani (facile dicti, ‘easy in the saying’’), confused also in 
this use with the dative, which still appears in the phrase 
lepida memordatui,' “ agreeable to relate.” 

(120) XVII. Stems with suffice -t--—This suffix, plainly 
recognisable in Gk. νύξ and Lat. now? (gen. νυκ-τ-ός noc-t-is), 
is especially common in the last term of compounds: Gk. ἀδμής 
(gen. d-duy-r-os, indomitable, root Sop: dua), ἀκμής (ἀ-κμῆττ-ος, 
unwearied, root xan), ὠμοβρώς (ὠμο-βρῶ-τ-ος, eating raw flesh, 
root Bop Bpw), etc.; Lat. superstes (gen. super-sti-t-ts, root stad 
in reduced form); comes (gen. com-i-t-is, root ἐ, ‘one who goes 
with”), and probably also pedes, eques, miles (one who goes 


1 Plavt. Bacchid. 60 (Ussing). 
2 ‘The Latin o corresponding to Greek v is quite exceptional. 
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in a troop of a thousand men), cael-i-té-s (the gods, perhaps 
originally the stars), satelles (guardian of the sown fields ?, 
later “ life-guard’’), etc. 

(121) XVII. Stems with suffixes -ter-, -tor-, -tro-, -tero-, 
-toro-(?).—This important group, which may be compared with 
that considered in X, comprises the following subdivisions: 

1. Suffic -ter-, in nouns of relationship: πα-τήρ (acc. 
πα-τέρ-α, GEN. πα-τρ-ὄς), μή-τηρ -Ξ- μᾶττηρ, Ovyd-ryp (daughter), cf. 
Sk. duhi-td, Dor. φρα-τήρ and Att. φράτηρ (brother, clansman) ; 
Latin pa-ter, md-ter, frd-ter (etymology obscure). 

2. Suffix -ter-, in nouns denoting agent :! in Greek, oxytones, 
generally with reduced root, δο-τήρ (acc. δο-τῇρτ-α, Ben. δο-τῆρτος, 
giver), λυ-τήρ (deliverer), μνη-σ-τήρ (wooer, root μνᾶ,2 cf. μνά-ο- 
pat, to woo), weto-rnp; lost in Latin=*zev6-c-ryp, cable, root 
bhendh, to bind. 

3. Suffix -tor-, in nouns denoting agent: in Greek, paroxy- 
tones, with the root in its normal form, δώ-τωρ 5 (gen. de-rop-os, 
giver), ῥήττωρ (orator, root Fep Foy, to speak), Mév-rwp (proper 
name, root μεν, to think), to-rwp (knowing, root Fed reduced) ; in 
Latin, da-tor (gen da-tér-is*), fac-tor, ménsor (measurer= 
*ment(s)-tor,® cf. the verb mét-ior, to measure), etc. 

4. Suffice -tro-: generally forms neuter nouns denoting 
instrument, sometimes feminine nouns in -trd-: Gk. λοῦ-τρο-ν 
(bath, cf. Aov-w), vir-rpo-v (water for washing), κέν-τρο-ν (goad), 
Bax-tpo-v (walking-stick) 56 Lat. las-tru-m (purification, cf. lu-d 
to wash), claus-tru-m (closing thing), plaus-tru-m (waggon) ; 
feminines, Gk. Ion. py-rpy, Att. ῥή-τρα, Hlean Fpa-rpa (agreement, 
root Foy supra), Lat. mele-tra (milking-pail, cf. mzlg-ed) ; mas- 
culines, Gk. dai-rpo-s (carver), Lat. cul-ter. 

5. Suffix -tero-, in comparatives: rarely primary, and always 
implying a choice or comparison between two terms only. In | 
Greek we have érepo-s (one of two), probably corrupted through 


1 Originally no doubt identical with the preceding. 

2 With the analogical epenthesis of o already explained, supru 64 A note. 

3 This suffix was often confused with the preceding one, and even with 
the suffix of nouns of relationship, for we find δωτήρ and gparwp. 

* The Latin long vowel is due to the nominative, infra 211. 

5 Cf. supra 64 A. 

6 Root Ba with a « of unknown origin, cf. θε-τός and fac-i6. 
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the analogy of εἷς and substituted for d-repo-s (Dor.-Beot. = 
*sm-tero-s, root sem, one), which is still indicated by the Attic 
forms θάτερον Oarépov; πό-τερο-ςς (which of two), ἔν-τερο-ν (in- 
testine),! βέλ-τερο-ς (better), φέρ-τερο-ς (7d.), perhaps even καρ- 
τερό-ς κρα-τερό-ς (strong).2 In Latin: al-ter (one of two, οἵ. 
al-iu-s); u-ter (which of two), comparative of a pronominal stem 
u- which recurs in u-bi; dex-ter (right, as opposed to left); 
*intero-s, *ea-ter-os, stems lost, but still recognisable in their 
derivatives in-ter-ior, ex-ter-tor, which thus contain two com- 
parative suffixes; in-ter, sub-ter, adverbial neuters used as 
prepositions, etc. 

6. Suffix -toro-: lost in Greek; perhaps recognisable in 
Latin, but with an unaccountable corruption, in the suffixes -tiaro- 
of future participles active and -tiira of nouns of action: léc- 
turu-s léc-tir-a, ménstirus ménsiira, quaesttirus quaestira, etc. 

(122) XIX. Stems with suffixes -tlo-, -dhro-, and -dhlo-. 
—Besides nouns of instrument in -tro-, Greek and Latin have 
nouns, also neuters as a rule, the suffixes of which appear to 
correspond to these three Indo-European syllables, namely :—(1) 
Gk. -τλο-, Lat. -clo- (-culo-) dissimilated -cro-,* χύ-τλο-ν (liquid), 
ἄν-τλο-ς (hold), éye-rAy (handle), sae-clu-m sae-culu-m (genera- 
tion),® vin-clu-m (=*vine-clo-m) vin-culu-m (fetter), ful-cru-m 
(support) ;—(2) Gk. -θρο-, Lat.-bro-, ἄρ-θρο-ν (joint, cf. ἀρ-αρ-ίσκω, 
to fit), Ba-Ppo-v (ground), fld-bru-m (blast), ert-bru-m (sieve, cf. 
Kpi-vw cer-nd), tere-bra (borer, cf. Gk. répe-rpo-v) ;—-(3) Gk. -θλο-, 
Lat. -bulo-, θύ-σ-θλο-ν (sacrificial implement), yevé-fAy (race), 
pd-bulu-m (fodder), sta-bulu-m (stable), fa-bula (story). 

(123) XX. Stems with suffix -nt~: present participles.— 
This suffix, when primary, reduces the root ; hence it must have 
had the accent originally, at any rate when its nasal was 
sonant. In Greek we have τιτθέ-ντο (nom. τιθείς -- ἔτι-θέ-ντ-ς)), 
ἱ-στά-ντ-, oi-d0-v7-, and other well known instances; in Latin, 


1 The inside (of the body) as contrasted with the outside. 

2 Originally no doubt “ stronger,’ in spite of the accentuation, which is 
modelled on that of the adjectives in -ρό-. 

3 At a very early period “dex-tero-s, etc., became *dextros by syncope 
(supra 79, 2), then regularly dexter (70). 

4 Supra 51, 1 and 2. 

5 Cf. Sae-turno-s, doublet of Sdturnus (god of sowing). 
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da-nt- (nom. dans), sta-nt-, *s-ent- (being) = *s-vt-, in the com- 
pounds prae-séns, ab-séns, Di Con-sent-és, t-ent- (going)= 
*i(y)-at-, d-ent- (tooth) =*d-nt- It was precisely these last 
three participles which were corrupted in Greek: év=Hom. 
ἐών (stem *éo-o-vr-), ἰών (ἰ-ότντ-), ὁδούς (66-6-v7-); the analogy of 
the secondary forms φέρων, λιπών seems to have introduced into 
them the o of the participles of thematic forms;? moreover the 
root is in the normal form in ἐών and deflected in ὁδούς, Ion. 
ὁδών. HKurthermore, the thematic o appears in Latin also in the 
doublets s-ont- (real) 3, restricted to the sense of “ guilty” (nom. 
s6ns), and e-unt-=*ey-o-nt (root in the normal form), which 
serves as the stem in the oblique cases of 7éns. 

(124) XXI. Stems with suffix -os- (-es-).—Of these there 
are two classes: (1) primitive oxytones, masculine or feminine 
(of all three genders when adjectives); (2) primitive paroxy- 
tones, which regularly have the normal root and are of the 
neuter gender. To these must be added the Latin infinitives. 

1. Oxytones: Gk. aid-os (shame, gen. aidoos=*aid-0c-os), 
nos (dawn =*afo-dc-? cf. Dor. aiws and Lat. aur-dr-a with an 
additional suffix); and compound adjectives, whether derived 
from these nouns, 6.5. ἀν-αιδ-ής (shameless), or from those of the 
following class, e.g. yev-os ei-yev-ns (cf. Lat. dé-gen-er), μέντος 
δυσ-μεν-ής, etc.;* even simple adjectives like Wevd-7s (false) by 
the side of ψεῦδ-ος (lie). To this class in Latin, more or less 
corrupted by various analogical influences,’ belong:—(a) the 
abstract nouns in -or, dol-or, cal-or, pud-or, etc., gen. pud-dr-is, 
cf. aid-ws *aid-0(o)-os, and the nominatives hon-ds, arb-6s, retained 
as archaisms; (@) the type seen in niib-és (Sk. ndbh-as, gen. 
adbh-as-as), séd-és (Gk. ἕδ-ος, gen. ἔδ-ε(σ)-ος, caed-és, etc., which 
ought regularly to be inflected niib-es *niib-ér-is; (y) the best 
preserved type of all, Ven-us (-er-is), Cer-és (-er-is), cin-is 
(-er-is), pulv-is, celer (cf. Gk. xéA-ys -nr-os, saddle-horse), with 
rhotacism introduced into the nominative, ete. 


1 Roots es (to be), ey (to go), ed (to eat) in the reduced form. 

2 Cf. supra 86, and infra 160. 

8 Leg. XII Tab.: morbus souticus, ‘a disease proved to be real.” 

4 But the accent is thrown back when the adjectives are used as substan- 
tives: οἵ, xpar-os, d-xpar-ys, and Σω-κράτ-ης. 

5 Discussed further in the remarks on declension, infra 212. 
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2. Paroxytones: in Greek the accent is always thrown back 
as far as possible. Nowhere perhaps can the law which com- 
bines the accent with the normal form of the root be more easily 
verified ; it is only necessary to compare the forms wév6-os (grief), 
βένθ-ος (depth), κλέος --- Ἐκλέξεος (glory), pijx-os (length), ἔρευθ-ος 
(redness), etc., with the oxytones παβθ-εῖν (to suffer), βαθ-ύ-ς (deep), 
κλυ-τό-ς (celebrated), pax-pd-s (long), ἐρυθ-ρό-ς (red), etc. Still 
there are not wanting in this class forms with the reduced 
root: βάθος (depth), βάρος (weight), θάρσος (boldness), τάχος 
(quickness), πάθος (suffering); these must either be referred to the: 
analogy of βαθύς, βαρύς, θαρσύς, ταχύς, παθεῖν, or else the original 
declension must have been Bév6-os *Bn6-ec-0s, whence the doublet 
βένθος βάθος. The form with deflected root 6y-os=*Fox-os (car), 
cf. ἔχω and veh-d, is due to the analogy of the secondary form 
ox-é-w (to carry).—In Latin we have: gen-us, temp-us, fin-us, 
min-us, etc., which are or seem to be normal; rdb-ur, aequ-or, 
where rhotacism has crept in from the oblique cases; stems 
with the character of the vowel uncertain, like op-ws, on-us 
(cf. hon-ds and the doublets decus decor), voln-us, etc.; lastly, 
pond-us and foed-us, which certainly have the deflected root.! 

(125) 3. Latin Infinitives—If we compare, on the one 
hand, a dative like gen-er-t with an infinitive passive like f%-er-7, 
and, on the other hand, the locative (confused with ablative) 
gen-er-e =* gen-er-i with the infinitive active type ft-er-e,? it is 
impossible not to be struck by the agreement and correspondence 
which they show, both with one another and with the Greek 
infinitives in -pev-ac and -yev.2 Hence, like the latter, the Latin 
infinitive seems to be, either the dative, *fe7-es-ay, or the locative, 
* fei-es-t, of a stem in -es-, *fei-es-; thus caed-er-e (to cut) would 
be the locative of caed-és, niib-er-e (to veil oneself, marry) the 
locative of nib-és; veh-er-e (to carry) the locative of *veh-es- 
(carrying), which is found also in the Greek ἔχ-εσ- (car), a 
doublet of dyos.4 It is clear that a few forms of this kind might 


1 But the former at any rate originally belonged to stems of the 2nd decl., 
supra 34 A. 
- 2 Archaic, common in Plautus. and exactly synonymous with fvert. 

3 Cf. supra 115, 5. 

4 tyverpu’ ἅρμασιν, ὄχεσφιν (gloss of Hesychius). 
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by analogy give rise to the other infinitives, leg-er-e, cap-er-e, 
etc. The forms dd-re, std-re, es-se, fer-re, vel-le, are still more 
primitive, and are formed by the addition to the root of a simple 
-s-, the reduced form of the same suffix of which -os- and -es- 
represent respectively the deflected and the normal grade.! The 
divergence into active and passive meaning which has taken 
place between the endings -€ and -2 must be regarded as a 
later development, as is shown by many synonymous uses and 
by the active meaning of the infinitives of deponent verbs. 
Nevertheless, this hypothesis still leaves partially unexplained 
the type veh, leg-t in the infinitive passive (we should have 
expected *veh-er-7) and the very common archaic type vehier, 
loquier, atier (Ep. Scip.), spargter (Hor.), which it 15. difficult 
to connect with spargi, etc. 

(126) XXIT. Stems with suffixes -ios- and -yos-: Greek 
and Latin comparatives.—The suffix appears in Greek under 
a nasalized form -cov-, nom. -ἴων, which it also assumes in certain 
cases in Sanskrit, e.g. nom. mdh-iydn (greater); in Latin, it 
always has the form -dos- rhotacized with analogical lengthen- 
ing of the vowel, mel-idr-em. This suffixis very common under 
one or other of these forms: Gk. μείζων (Ion. μέζων) -- Ἐμέγ- 
yor, κρείσσων (Ion. xpéocwv)=*xpét-yov (normal root of kpar-v-s, 
strong), βάσσων (Epicharmus) = *Ba0-yov, θᾶσσον (quicker) = 
*Oax-yov, but also βαθ-ίων, ὠκ-ίων, etc.;* Lat. 6c-tor, ma(h)-jor, 
pé-jor, prop-ior, etc.; in minor (cf. Gk. μείων) the formation 
is obscure. 

This suffix appears again under the reduced form -is- in the 
base of secondary formations, Greek superlatives in -10-r0-, 
Latin in -ts-swmo-, and others which will be seen later on. 

(127) XXIII. Stems with suffix -ko-, very rare in primary 
derivation : Gk. θή-κη (box), which might also be divided θήκτ-η; ἢ 
Lat. lo-cu-s=*stlo-co-, root unknown, pau-c? (few), cf. Gk. 
παῦ-ροι, sic-cu-s = *sit-ké-s, cf. sit-i-s. 

1 T have developed this point further, and endeavoured to prove it in my 
Esq. Morph. V (les Infinitifs latin:), where I connect sta-r-e with στῆ-σ-αι. 

2 See an attempt at explanation, Mém. Soc. Ling. vi. Ὁ. 62, and Esq. 
Morph. VY. 


3 Cf. supra 39 Ὁ δ. 
4 Cf. supra 41 in fine and 99. 
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XXIV. Stems with suffice r(t):1 a few neuters, Gk. ἧπ-αρ 
(liver), Lat. jec-ur=Sk. ydk-rt.—These curious forms have 
a special declension? (gen. #1-ar-os); and yet Greek has several, 
which, either through analogy, or as belonging to a different 
system of derivation, keep the p in all the cases, θέν-αρ (palm 
of the hand), éap=*Féo-ap (spring). Sometimes the nominative 
shows ἃ final -wp, which is still unexplained: ὕδτωρ (gen. td-ar-os), 
σκ-ώρ (excrement), and the doublets τέκμαρ τέκμωρ (sign). Latin 
still has fem-ur; but it is doubtful whether its other nomina- 
tives in -wr or -or (neuters) should be referred to this class or 
to class X XI. 2. 

XXV. Stems with suffixes -ak-.(-ag-)®> and ak-: rare.—In 
Greek, ἄρπ-αγ- (nom. dpz-aé, robber), κόρ-ακ- (crow), ῥύτ-ακ- 
(stream), Q@up-ax- (breastplate), etc.; in Latin, rap-dc- (nom. 
rapax), vor-dc-, sal-dc-, ed-dc-, fer-Gc-, etc. 

XXXVI. Stems with suffix -id- (-idh-?).—The latter form 
appears only in Greek, where itis very rare and obscure : opy-i6- 
(bird, nom. épvis). The former is rather common in Greek, 
where it is especially used to form feminines, which are nearly 
all oxytone: ἐλπ-ίδ- (hope, cf. ἔλπ-ο-μαι, ἔολπα = Ἐξέ-[ολπ-α), κλη-ἰδ- 
(Att. κλείς, key) = *xAaF-id-, cf. cla@v-i-s, κνημ-ῖδ-ες (greaves, suffix 
-i8:), ἔρ-ιδ- (strife); the few masculines are paroxytone: παῖς 
= πά-ιδ---- *rdF-16- (child), σίν-ιδ- (robber). Latin scarcely has 
any instances except the masc. lap-id- and the two feminines 
cass-id- (helmet) and cusp-id- (point) of unknown etymology. 

XXXVI. Stems with suff -ud- (-udh-): Gk. χλαμεύδ- 
(mantle), κόρ-υθ- (helmet); Lat. pec-ud- (beast belonging to a 
flock, cf. pec-us -or-is): unimportant. 

XXVIII. Stems with suffixes -et-, -ét-: very rare and some- 
what obscure: Gk. wé-yr- (nom. πένης, poor), πλάν-ητ- (nom. 
πλάνης, wandering); Lat. ter-ét- (nom. térés, round), quit-ét- 
(rest), etc. 


} Sanskrit shows the final ¢, which has been regularly lost in Greek and 
Latin, supra 65. 

2 See infra 215. 

3 Cf. supra 62 ¢. 
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§ 2. Hellenic Formations. 


(128) I. Stems with suffia -For- (-Foo-) : 
This formation is Indo-European, but it has been lost in Latin 
and greatly corrupted in Greek, so that the primitive form of 
the suffix, *-wds-, can no longer be recognised except in the 
nom. neut. in -os=*-Fos, and in the feminine, where it is reduced 
to *-us- before the secondary suffix -7-, e.g. εἰδυῖα = *Fed-vo-ra, cf. 
Sk. vid-us-7. Everywhere else the suffix lost its F from the first, 
no doubt on the analogy of the forms in which the F was dropped 
as being intervocalic; thus *re-Ovy-Fus naturally became τεθνηώς ; 
but *eix-Fos (likely) ought to have given ξεϊππώς,: whereas we 
have εἰκ-ώς, based on a supposed suffix -és. Moreover, in the 
oblique cases the syllable -foc- changed its o for a τ of ob- 
scure origin, due perhaps to the analogy of the participles in -vr-, 
εἰδ-ότ-ος, εἰκο-ότ-ος, τε-τθνη-ὅτ-ος (Ion. with metathesis τε-θνετῶτ-ος), 
etc., on the model of ἰδ-ό-ντ-ος, ete. 

(129) 11. Stems with suffix -i7- (-ic-). It is impossible not 
to connect with the preceding type the neuters in -is, κέρ-ας 
(horn), yep-as (reward), yjp-as (old age), etc. For, on the one 
hand, the oblique cases have a τ instead of o, gen. Kép-at-os ; On 
the other hand, they still show the presence of o in the con- 
tracted form κέρως -- κέραος, which cannot go back to κέρατος, 
Since intervocalic τ is not liable to be dropped, and must con- 
sequently go back to *xép-ac-os. This being the case, and as 
there are no materials for comparison outside Greek, the real 
form of the suffix cannot be determined. What seems more 
clear is an undoubted connexion of the stems in -ἄς with those 
in -os (-eo-). Both are neuters, and throw the accent back as far 
as possible ;? moreover the forms κέρεα (horns), τείρεα (wonders) ὅ 
exist side by side with κέρατα, τέρατα, and certain words even, 
like βρέτας (miraculous statue), οὖδας (ground), are declined only 
like τεῖχος, e.g. gen. Bpereos, loc. οὔδει, etc.4 

(130) ITI. Stems with suffix -Fev- (?): Greek infinitives.— 
We have seen® the Molic infinitives in -pev-a: and -wev. It is 


1 Cf. supra 40 C 8B. 2 Of. supra 124, 2. 
3 Or “stars,” Il. xviii. 485. 

4 Cf. neut. pl. γέρεα (rewards), etc., always in Herodotus. 

> Supra 115, 5 
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quite plain that an Ionic-Attic infinitive like ἰέναι (to go) cannot 
go back to ἴμεναι, the loss of an intervocalic p being unpre- 
cedented. But we are at liberty to suppose before the suffix 
the existence of a consonant the loss of which was inevitable, 
e.g. F, and to restore *i-Fév-a. This restoration is supported 
also by one or two Sanskrit infinitives in -van-@ and by the 
infinitive do-Fev-ar (to give, contracted in Ion.-Att. to δοῦναι), 
which is believed to occur on a Cyprian inscription. If, on 
the other hand, we also take into consideration the fact that the 
infinitives of thematic forms, λείπειν, λιπεῖν, may likewise go 
back to ἔλείπ-ε-ἔεν, *Xum-é-Fev,! we see that the two hypothetical 
terminations -Fev-a: and Fey bear exactly the same relation to one 
another as -yev-ac and -μεν, the one representing the dative, the 
other the locative of a stem in -ἕεν-. 

The suffix -Fer-a. was not kept unchanged; the F having dis- 
appeared and the ε having been contracted with the final vowel 
of the root, the Greeks no longer saw in δοῦναι, στῆναι, any 
termination except -va:, which they tock for the sign of the 
infinitive ;? hence it was introduced by analogy into «i-va, 
τι-θέεναι, δι-δό-ναι, etc. 

IV. Stems with suffix -c6-3 used only in the dative, -σθ-α', 
as passive Infinitives: θέςσθαι, δι-δό-σθαι, etc. 

(131) V. Stems with suffix -w--—Most of these are oxy- 
tone and feminine, πειθ-ώ (persuasion), ἠχ-ώ (sound), Λητώ 
(Latona); masc. and paroxytone; yp-w-s. The acc. 7p-w-a, 
Ayr-o-a, in which the final m is treated as a vowel, undoubtedly 
shows the presence of a lost consonant between the o and m; 
if we may judge from the other form of the accusative, Ion. 
Ayrodv, this consonant may have been fF, but it may also have 
been y, as is indicated by the voc. Λητοῖ and the evidence of the 
grammarians, who recommend in the nom. the spelling Ayrw. 
Hence two distinct suffixes, -of- and -oy-, have been confused in 
tltis formation. 

VI. Stems with suffix -ηὖύ-, changed phonetically to -ev- in 


1 Secondary formations further discussed infra 167. 

2 Just like the ending -se in Latin, supra 125 and 161. 

8 The primitive suffix mav have been -dhi- if we may judge from the 
Sanskrit infinitives in -dhy-di, cf. infra 296. 
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the nominative.!—This formation, which is perhaps secondary, 
seems, as far as is known at present, to be peculiar to Greek, 
where however it has become very common and has all the 
appearance of being primary: 6.4. γραφ-εύ-ς (writer, gen. 
γραφῆος = *ypap-7f-os, Lon. ypadéos, Att. γραφέως), ἱππ-εύ-ς (horse- 
man), δρομ-εύς (runner), νομ-εύ-ς (shepherd), etc. 

(132) VII. Stems with suffix -ra-: names of agent, masculine 
in spite of the feminine vowel of the suffix.2—This is some- 
what rare as a primary formation: xpi-r7-s (judge), δεσ-πό-τη-ς 
= ἔδεμσ-πό-τη-ς (master of the house, cf. Sk. ddm-pa-ti-s with a 
different suffix), dpa-o-r7-s (doer), yeve-ry-s (father), παν-ὅπ-τη-ς 
(all-seeing), εὐτέκ-τη-ς (of good habit), ᾿Αργει-φόν-τη-ς (murderer 
of Argus, epithet of Hermes). There is no corresponding form 
in Latin, for nauta is a borrowed word, and ndvita is modelled 
on ndvis in imitation of nauta. 

(133) VIIT. Stems with suffix -reo-: verbal nouns denoting 
obligation, do-reo-s (which ought to be given), dpa-c-réo-s, ῥη- 
τέο-ς, etc.—This formation is modelled entirely on that of the 
verbals in -rd-.3 

(134) IX. Stems with suffi -τατο- (very rarely primary): 
superlatives, 6.4. @iA-raro-s (dearest), ὕσ-τατο-ς (last), βέλ-τατο-ς 
(best), φέρ-τατο-ς, cf. the comparatives PiA-repo-s, etc.4 

(135) xX. Stems with suffix -.cro-: the ordinary primary 
superlatives.—Every comparative in -ίων ὅ has a corresponding 
superlative in -t0-ro-, where the element -ἰσ- is merely the same 
comparative suffix reduced before the secondary suffix -ro-. 

(136) XI. Stems with suffix -ἀδ-, very common, forming 
either adjectives or feminine substantives: φορ-άδ- (nom. dop- 
ds, bearing), λογ-άδ- (chosen), σπορ-ἀάδ- (scattered) ----δυ-ἀδ- (the 
number two), dex-ad- (ten), λαμπ-άδ- (torch), “EAA-a6- (Greece), etc. 
The Latin lampds is a borrowed word. 

1 Cf. supra 76, 1 A. 

2 To explain this irregularity, it is supposed that these nouns were ori- 
ginally feminine: thus *vairy, fem., would originally have meant “ sea- 
manship,” *irzorn, ‘ cavalry,” afterwards changing their meaning. Cf. 
Fr. un trompette [ἃ trumpet, then a trumpeter], un garde-francaise, and 
Lat. juventa (youth). 3 Supra 117. 

4 Supra 121, 5. The form πρῶτος cannot go back to *mrp3-raro-s; it con- 


tains, like ἔσχ-ατο-ς, a special suffix -aro-. 
8. Of. supru 126. 
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XII. Stems with suffix -ir-, very rare: χάρ-ιτ- (nom. χάρις, 
favour), μέλεοιτ- (nom. μέλι, honey). 

XII. Stems with suffia -wr-, very rare: ép-wr- (nom. ép-ws, 
love), yeA-wr- (laughter). 

XIV. Stems with suffixes -ep- -op-, very rare.—The first 
type is masculine: d-yp (gen. d-ép-os) and aif-7p.1 The second 
is neuter, d-op (sword, root unknown), with a suffix which is 
usually lengthened, as in eAd-wp (wish), éA-wp (prey), πέλεωρ 
(monster). 


δ ὃ. Latin Formations. 


(137) I. Stems with suffix -ndo-: gerundives and passive 
participles denoting obligation.—This formation is rarely pri- 
mary, da-ndu-s, sta-ndu-m, fa-nd6, eu-ndu-m (corrupted lke 
eu-nt-em),? and seems to be indirectly connected with the 
suffix -μεν-αι of the Greek infinitive and -μενο- of the middle par- 
ticiple, e.g. fand? =*da-pev-ar and dandus = 06-pevo-s.3 

(138) II. Stems with suffix -bili- (very rarely primary): 
adjectives of quality, e.g. sta-bili-s, in-ef-fa-bili-s, perhaps 
flé-bili-s, sct-bili-s (post-class.). We cannot fail to recognise its 
connexion with the nominal suffix -bulo-=*-blo-. 

(139) III. Stems with suffixes -tumo-, -sumo-, and 
-issumo-: Latin superlatives.—Some superlatives are formed 
by means of the simple suffix -mo-: swm-mu-s (highest)= 
*sup-mo-s, pri-mu-s. But the usual suffix is -twmo- (Sk. 
-tama-), which in classical prose is written -timu- and seems to 
have given rise to its doublet -swmo- (-stmu-),* e.g. op-timu-s, 
in-timu-s, mag-simu-s.> The suffix -stmu- again is added to 

1 ἀνήρ is not one of these; in this word vép- appears to be the root, and 
& ἃ prothesis. 

2 Of. supra 123. 

3 The original meaning of the futnre participle of obligation is that of a 
simple passive participle. Cf. L. Havet (Mém. Soc. Ling. vi. Ὁ. 231), V. 
Henry (Esq. Morph. V), and supra 115, 5. 

4 This change is not very clear from a phonetic point of view. 

5 The superlative infimus, like the corresponding comparative inferus, 
belongs to a somewhat different mode of formation: ef. Sk. a-dhamd-s 


d-dhira-s (Goth. un-dir (Eng. un-d-r])=I1.-H. *n-dhero-s. Cf. F. de Saus- 
sure, Mélanges Renier, p. 335. : 
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the suffix -is- of the comparative, and gives rise to the com- 
pound suffix -ssemu-, the usnal sign of the Latin superlative, 
whether primary or secondary, e.g. pariswma (= par-is-suma), 
which ig found in one of the epitaphs of the Scipios. 


CHAPTER II. 
SECONDARY DERIVATION. 


(140) Most of the primary suffixes are also secondary, and 
these will not be repeated in this new enumeration except in 
so far as they have very important formations depending on 
them. Much less can the suffixes which are purely secondary 
find a place in a short sketch like the present; only the 
commonest can here be dealt with, and for the rest the student 
must be referred to the special treatises on Greek or Latin 
derivation. 


SECTION I, 
VERBAL STEMS. 
§1. Common Formations. 


I. Suffie -nu-, -nu-.—This suffix has spread only in Greek, 
where it appears secondarily under the form -ννῦ-, -vvv-, e.g. 
κρεμά-ννῦ-μι (to bang), κορέ-ννυ-μι (to satiate), perhaps on the 
analogy of the regular doubling in σβέννῦμι, ἐννῦμι But 
some of these formations seem primary, ¢.g. σκεδά-ννυ-μι (to 
scatter), werd-vvt-us (to spread), etc., compared with oxid-vy-p, 
qit-vy-p. (Same meanings). 

(141) IL. Suffix -yo-.—The derivative suffix -yo-, by far the 
most important of the secondary suffixes of the present tense, is 
added in Greek and Latin to all kinds of nominal stems, which 
it is convenient to distinguish and classify as follows: 

1. Stems ending in e(0), d—Types: φιλ-έ-ω -Ξ- Ἐφιλ- έ-ψω from 
φίλ-ε- (pir-o-s), fldv-e-6 from fldv-o-s (yellow); fvy-d-w (to yoke) 

1 Thus κρεμάννυμι: κρεμάσω (fut. of xpeuiw)=ocBévvim (for "σβέσ-νυ-μὴ : 


σβέσω (for ἔσβέσσω). 
142. 
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from ζυγ-ό-ν; 1 ri-ud-w (to honour) from τι-μή, forms =* for-ma-yo, 
fugo=*fug-a-y6, operor =*oper-d-yo-r from opera (fem., work), 
etc. When once the verbal endings -e6, -όω, -αὖ had been thus 
developed, it was inevitable that they should be confused in the 
process of derivation. This is very common: thus, in Greek, 
φωνή gives φωνέω instead of φωνάω,3 ἱερός on the contrary gives 
ἱεράω, and γέφῦρα (bridge) γεφυρόω; in Latin we have laetart 
from laetus, foeddre from foedus, captdre from captus, and this 
termination -tdre, being extended, forms the numerous class of 
verbs called frequentatives, ten-tdre (cf. ten-ére), fac-tdre (cf. 
fac-ere), versdre (cf. versus and vertere), etc. 

By a new extension, these terminations are added entire to 
primary stems not ending in 6 or a, and so without any inter- 
mediate stage ἀφρονέω is formed from ἄφρων, πυρόω from πῦρ, 
arcére from arc-s, necdre from nec-s, equitare from equ-i-t-, 
etc.2 This termination -2t6 in its turn has also been introduced 
elsewhere, and produces vol-itd, frequentative of vold, and 
then, combined with the type in -ἐδ which we have just seen, 
the not uncommon frequentative termination -titd, as in léc-tito, 
fac-tito, ete. . 

The result of all this is, that very often, especially in Latin, 
the base of derivation in these verbs is entirely wanting, either 
because it has been lost through disuse, or because it never had 
any existence at all, the verb having been created by a mere 
analogical association. Thus we can find no substantive form- 
ing the base of the verbs amdre, monére, nocére, and many 
others; and the same remark may also be made in regard to 
all the classes of secondary derivation. 

Before the suffix -yo- the ending of the primary stem seems 
to be always short, at any rate in Greek; but this regularity 
is not original, and forms like Hom. ἀδικήομεν (we injure) from 


1 As a general rule the verbs in -éw have an active, those in -όω a 
causative sense, e.g. πολεμέω (to make war), πολεμόω (to cause war) Latin 
has no verbs in 00, except perhaps *aegr-vd (to make sick), of which 
aegr-0-tu-s may be the passive participle. 

2 Which exists in Pindar, if it is not a hyper-Dorism. 

8 In Latin especially this process has been carried to very great lengths, 
and the Romance languages have followed in the same track, with a marked 
preference for verbs of the Ist conjugation. No one in French would dream 
of creating a verb *salicylir or *téléphonoir. 
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ἀδικέω, φοιτήτην (they went) from φοιτάω, and even Att. πεινῆτε 
= *rew-a-e-re (ye are hungry) from ewdw,! χρῆσθαι (lon. χρᾶσθαι, 
to use) from χράομαι, etc., Show a variation between the long and 
short vowel, which must have been regulated by fixed laws.’ 
Here also analogy has been at work; in the present it has 
generalized the short vowel, but in the other tenses and before 
secondary nominal suffixes, φιλ-ή-σω, te-pid-y-Ka, πε-φίλ-η-μαι, 
φιλ-η-τός, φίλ-η-μα, φίλ-η-σι-ς, φιλ-η-τή-ς, etc., the long vowel 
appears almost always, either because the analogy of the re- 
lation between Avw and Avow? introduced it into the future and 
aorist, whence it would easily spread to other forms, or because 
a very old contraction is concealed in giAyow=* did-e-ye-ow, OF 
lastly, and quite simply, because the long vowel, which was 
regular in certain forms of the conjugation, was gradually 
extended -to other similar cases, and through them to the deri- 
-vative nominal formations. 

2. Stems ending in ὦ and w.—Types: Kovin=*kov-i-yw (to 
cover with dust) from κόντι-ς (dust), finio=*ft-ni-yo from 
fi-ni-s; φι-τύτω (to beget) from φῖ-τυ-: (father), sta-tu-6=*sta- 
tu-yo, etc. Neither of the two types is contracted in Greek. 
The first is contracted in Latin, where it forms the 4th con- 
jugation, which has been greatly extended, either through ana- 
logical creations like fulctre from fulcrum, or more especially 
by attracting to itself verbs in -ἰ of the 3rd conjugation, such 
as ven-16=Baivw and 8α}-ἶδ τ ἄλ-λο-μαι To this class belong 
indirectly the Greek desideratives in -celw=*-cei-yo- (ὀψείω, I 
wish to see), the origin of which is obscure;® to the second, 
derivatives lke ἱππεύτω from ἱππ-εύς, νομ-εύτω from vop-er-s, 
whence the termination -ev’-w spread to the analogical θηρ-εύτ-ω 
(to hunt), παιδ-εύτω (to educate), etc. 


1 Cf. Hom. srewaorre (Il. xvi. 758). 

2 In Latin it is impossible to recognise the quantity of this vowel, siace 
it is always contracted with that of the secondary suffix, supra 73. 

3 Cf. supra 96-97. 

4 This contamination makes great progress during the historic period of 
Latin; thus parié develops, by the side of pa) ére, an infinitive parire, and 
the Romance infinitive corresponding to mori presupposes *moriri, etc. 

5 Wackernagel has conjectured in the case of the Homeric ὀψείοντες the 
combination ὄψεις ἰόντες (going to the sight, going to see), wrongly supposed | 
to contain a suffix -ceiw, which was afterwards extended by analogy. 
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3. Stems ending ina nasal.—From péA-av- (black), ποι-μέν- 
(shepherd) there arose very naturally μελαίνω =*ped\-av-yor, 
ποιμαίνω -- ἔποι-μῃ-ψω, etc.; whence the termination -aivw, which 
spread to Aevxaivw (to whiten), γλυκαίνω (to sweeten), and served 
as a model for the termination -ivw, which was similarly formed 
from v-stems, θαρσύς (bold), θαρσύνω (to make bold), and then 
similarly extended, κακύνω (to injure), μεγαλύνω (to magnify). 

4, Stems ending ina liquid.—From τέκμαρ regularly comes 
τεκμαίρομαι =*rex-udp-yo-; but from ἐχθ-ρό-ς. καθαρό-ς, ἄγγελο-ς 
the proper derivatives would seem to be *éy6-pé-w, *xafap-0-w, 
πἘἀγγελ-τέω. The Greek language neglects to some extent the 
vowel of the primary suffix, and, adding the secondary suffix 
directly to the consonant, derives ἐχθαίρω from *éy6-r-yu, καθαίρω, 
ἀγγέλλω, etc. Besides the formative suffix -a/pw thus obtained, 
there are also others less important, -είρω, -vpw, of similar origin. 
In this class Latin has the desideratives, par-tur-i6 (to be in 
travail), ésurid=*ed-tur-io (to be hungry), etc., which have 
passed into the 4th conjugation, though we do not know the 
precise nature of this element -éér-, to which the verbal suffix is 
added, nor whether it has any connexion with the suffix -tiro- 
of future participles, in which the @ does not seem to be original.! 

Ὁ. Stems ending in a voiceless explosive:—Greek types: 
φυλάσσω = *dvd-dk-yo, αἱμάσσω = *al-pdt-yu, ἀνάσσω = *Fav-axt-yo, 
etc., then also φαρμάσσω (to physic) from φάρμακον, πυρέσσω (to 
have fever) from πυρετός, χαλέπτω (to make angry) from χαλεπός. 
It is very likely that the neuter verbs in -ώσσω have this origin, 
e.g. τυφλώττω (to be blind) from τυφλω-τό-ς (blinded), verbal 
of the causative τυφλόω. Latin has a class. of verbs closely 
resembling the latter both in meaning and formation, namely, 
those in -ὐ-ἰδ, caectitid (to see dimly), balbaiio (to stutter), 
which have passed into the 4th conjugation. 

6. Stems ending in a voiced explosive.—Greek types: ἁρπάζω 
=*Gor-dy-yw, μαστίζω (to whip)=*pa0r7-/y-yo, ἐλπίζω =FeAr- 
is-yo, πεμπάζω (to count by fives)=*eur-ad-yo, etc. The 
frequency of the nominal stems in -ἀδ- and -ié-? caused an 

1 Cf. supra 121, 6. We must probably restore *par-tr-yo-, -tr- being the 


reduced form of the suffix of nouns denoting agent, ibid. 2 and 3. 
2 Cf. supra 127 and 136. 
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extensive development, at first parallel with these stems, but 
afterwards quite apart from them, of the verbs in -d{w and -ἴζω, 
so that these two terminations spread in all directions, until 
the Greek lexicon was filled with them: ὀνομάζω (to name), 
veafw (to be young), τεράζω (to work miracles), βασιλίζω (to 
reign), évediZw:(to utter reproaches), λογίζομαι (to reason), etc.! 
These verbs in their turn have nominal derivatives in -ac-p0-s, 
-ασ-μα, -ασ-τής, -ασ-τι-κό-ς, -ἰστμός, -ἰσ-μα, etc., which are still 
created by borrowing and analogy in our own day, e.g. art-tst, 
journal-ism, and so on indefinitely. Latin also borrowed from 
Greek at all periods a certain number of verbs of this class, 
which passed into the 1st conjugation, e.g. Old Lat. comissar?, 
cf. κωμάζειν (to revel), post-class. thésaurizdre = θησαυρίζειν, etc. 

(142) ΠῚ. Suffic -sko-.—This secondary suffix is not very 
common, Gk. ἡβ-ά-σκ-ω (to be young), μεθ-ύ-σκω (to intoxicate), 
Lat. tr-d-sco-r, except however in two classes of formations 
‘which are different i in each language. In Greek, the addition of 
the suffix -oxo- to a thematic form, especially in the present or 
aorist, produces the forms called iteratives, φεύγ-ε-σκε (he fled), 
καλέεισκε (he called), φύγ-ε-σκε (fled), ἴδιεσκε (he saw), which 
are extremely common in Homer? and Herodotus. These forms 
show the curious peculiarities of never being used in the pre- 
sent and not taking the augment, even in the prose of Hero- 
dotus, who never neglects it. In Latin, intransitive verbs in 
-e6 often have side by side with them verbs in -€scd, which 
are almost synonymous with them, but have an inchoative 
shade of meaning, e.g. alb-e-6 (to be white), alb-é-scd (to begin 
to be white), ad-ol-é-scd (to grow up, cf. ad-ul-tu-s), in-no-té- 
80 (to begin to be known), etc. 

IV. Suffix -dho- (?).—Greek shows in certain forms, chiefly 
poetic, a similar addition of the suffix -θο- : Hom. ¢Acy-e-Ge (he 
burns, cf. φλέγ-ω), ἠγερ-έ-θο-ντο (they assembled, cf. ἀγείρω). 

(143) V. δια -o-(-e-) secondary: subjunctives.— We have 
seen that the non-thematic forms are changed to subjunctives 


1 The similarity of the futures, e.g. φυλάξω and σαλπίξω, gave rise to the 
dialectical doublet σαλπίσσω, and even φράσσω by the side of φράξω. 

2 So also μνησάσκετο (Il. xi. 566) στρέψασκον (IL. xviii. 546), σπείσασκε (Od. 
viii. 89) by addition to the sigmatic aorist. 
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by the addition of the thematic vowel. Hence if a present 
*bhér-mi (I bear) regularly becomes in the subjunctive *bhér-o- 
or *bhér-e-, it is quite natural that a thematic present *bhér-o- 
or *bhér-e- should in its turn become in the subjunctive *bhér-o- 
= *bhér-o-o- or *bhér-€-=*bhér-e-e-. In short, the subjunctive 
with a long vowel in the thematic tenses exactly corresponds 
to the subjunctive with a short vowel in the non-thematic 
forms. Hence the law which simply lengthens in the sub- 
junctive the short vowel of the indicative, φέρ-ο-μεν φέρ-ω-μεν, 
φέρ-ε-τε φέρ-η-τε, ἐ-λίπ-ο-μεν λίπ-ω-μεν, ἐ-λίπτ-ε-τε λίπ-η-τε, and so 
everywhere. 

If we pass to Latin, it seems difficult to overlook the close 
connexion between λέγ-η-τε and leg-é-tis (future of the 3rd and 
Ath conjugations). On the other hand, leg-é-s and leg-e-—-= 
*leg-é-t with long vowel exactly correspond to the short forms 
of the present indicative, *leg-é-s, *leg-é-t, which have become 
leg-t-s, leg-i-t. The 1st and 3rd pers. pl. leg-é-mus (for *leg-d-mus) 
and leg-e-nt (for *leg-6-nt) must have taken the vowel é through 
the analogy of the other forms. There remains the Ist sing. 
leg-a-m, which was borrowed from the subjunctive in -d-.2 The 
connexion of meaning is no difficulty; the subjunctive, de- 
noting essentially a prayer or an eventyality, is well suited to 
express the future meaning, and there are examples of a similar 
process in various languages. 

Thus the future of the 3rd and 4th conjugation is identical 
with the secondary subjunctive of Greek.2 Perhaps the same 
should be said of the subjunctive of the 1st conjugation, amem ; 
thus amétis would go back to *ama-é-tis, cf τιμά-η-τε, amés, 
amet to *ama-é-s, *ama-é-t, the ὃ having then contaminated 
the other three persons. This is extremely probable. 

(144) VI. Suffix -yé-(-i-): secondary optatives.—In this 
way are formed the optatives of non-thematic tenses, especially 
the present in -va-, dv-va-pat dv-va-i-uyv, and the two passive 

1 Cf. supra 86 and 89, VII. 

2 Cf. supra 104. 

38 This explanation is far from being universally admitted; some, dis- 
daining phonetic laws, would see an optative in legés = λέγοις; others connect 


cap-ié-s with do-in-s, not seeing that the i of capiés comes from the present 
capio. We cannot stop to discuss this point. 
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QOrists, ἐ-τύπ-ηςν tur-e-in-v, €-Av-Oyv λυ-θε-ΐη-ν, Which were natu- 
rally influenced by the analogy of ἔθην θείην. A much later 
analogy substituted this forriation for the following one in the 
present optatives of contracted verbs: φιλοίην, τιμῴην, by the 
side of φιλοῖμι, τιμῷμι; and even in some optatives of thematic 
aorists, ox-o-iyn-v, dy-ay-o-in-v,! etc. Some see the same suffix 
in the Latin subjunctive of the 1st conjugation, e.g. amés= 
*amad-yé-s. Apart from this very doubtful case, it no longer 
exists in Latin except in the reduced form -7-, which was intro- 
duced from the plural into the singular, e.g. faxim=fac-s-i-m, 
vid-er-i-s for *vid-er-ié-s =Gk. *Fed-eo-(n-s (εἰδείης, opt. of perf. 
οἶδα), through the analogy of the régular vid-er-7-mus;? it 
forms in Latin the tense called perfect subjunctive, which is 
strictly a perfect optative. 

The form of the future-perfect, vid-er-0, very greatly resem- 
bles the last form. It differs from it however, not only in 
the Ist pers. sing., but also, at any rate originally, throughout, 
in the quantity of its vowel 7, which is always short; hence 
it ought to be included in the preceding class. Thus we should 
have vitd-er-d =<id-¢w (I may Know), vid-er-ts =*vid-er-és, and 
the Latin future-perfect would be thé regular perfect subjunc- 
tive (with short vowel), as vid-er-i-m certainly represents the 
perfect optative. 

VII. Suffix -i-: optative of the thematic tenses. —~ Instead 
of the alternation between -1y- and -i- which We have just seen, 
Greek, which in this point agrees with Sanskrit, regularly 
shows in the optative of the thematic ténses only a simple -:- 
between the thematic vowel and the termination, e.g. λείπ-ο-ι-μι, 
λίπ-οτι-μι, λείπ-σο-ι-μι, etc. This formation has entirely disap- 
peared in Latin, unless we are willing to admit that leg-é-s 
=Aéy-o-ts, or amés = *amats = *ama-o-t-s, which is quite im- 
probable. 


1 Thus σχοίην : σχοῖμεν = δοίην : δοῖμεν. Cf. supra 95. 

2 These quantities are archaic; in the classical period we have videris, 
viderimus in the perf. subj. as in the fut. -perf. Cf. Neue, 11. p. 510. But 
we still find, for example, dederitis, Ov. Metam. vi. 357. 

* It will be seen that there is a troublesome uncertainty in the Latin 


correspondences in classes V, VI and VII; but this uncertainty is confined 
within narrow limits. 
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(145) VIII. Suffix -s--—In Greek the secondary formation 
of the aorists in -σ- (6.5. ἐ-φίλεη-σ-α, ἐ-φύλ-ακ-σ-α, etc.) 18 ex- 
tended to all the derived verbs with no ether corruptions than 
those which will be mentioned in regard to the future. Latin 
has lost it, and forms the perfects of its secondary verbs in 
-ut and -vi. 

(146) IX. Suffix -so-.—Latin has perhaps preserved amid 
many corruptions a few traces of the future suffix -so- in the 
rare and obscure formations used as presents, of which in- 
stances are to be found in cap-es-sé (to try to take), lac-es-s6 (to 
try to attack), cf. cap-id, lac-id. In Greek, this suffix, which 
is used to form the future of all derivative verbs, requires the 
following observations :— 

1. Verbs of which the base is a stem ending in a voiceless 
guttural or dental both have the same form in the present 
originally ending in -ψω, 6.5. φυλάσσω and aindoow; but in the 
case of the former verbs the guttural reappears in the future, 
φυλάξω. In imitation of this was created the future αἱμάξω, 
the true form of which would be *aindéow = *aindaoow = *ai-par-ow; 
in other words, all verbs which have their present in -cow form 
their future in -€w without distinction. 

2. The same assimilation took place, but only in Doric, 
between all verbs which had their present in -ζω (=-y-yw or 
-5-yo). Thus the future of ὑστερίζω (to be late) is regularly in 
ordinary Greek torepicw=*iorep-id-cw, but in Doric torepigw,! 
in imitation of μαστίξω, the regular future of μαστίζω, etc. This 
corruption even extends to primary formations, 6.9. Dor. καθίξας 
(having sat). 

3. Secondary verbs with a nasal or liquid form their futures 
just like primary verbs of the same type,” e.g. ἐχθαίρω ἐχθαρῶ, 
ἀγγέλλω ἀγγελῶ, ποιμαίνω ποιμανῶ. 

4, The Jonic-Attic formations in -éw,-5 and the Doric forma- 
tions in -céw, -ciw, -σῶ 8 belong to the system of secondary 
derivation as much as, or even more than, to that of the 
primary stems. 

1 Similarly Hom. πτολεμίξομεν (Il. 11. 328), πολεμίξομεν (Il. xxiv. 667), 
κτερεΐξω (Od. 11. 222). The Homeric and classical ἥρπασεν (Od. xv. 250) is 


the result of the converse analogy. 
2 Supra 141, 3 and 4, and 97. 3 Supra 97. 
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δ 2.—Hellenic: Formations. 


(146) I. Suffie -x--—All secondary perfects have this sign, 
before which the final vowel of the primary stem undergoes. 
the same lengthening as before the -o- of the aorist and future, 
πε-φίλ-η-κ-α, τε-ττἔμη-κ-α, etc. The perfect middle simply adds 
the person-endings to the stem, which eventually became 
similarly lengthened, πε-φίλ-η-μαι, τε-τῶμη-μαι. 

II. Suffix -σο- of the future-perfect ; this form is rather rare, 
and presents no difficulty : πε-φιλ-ήτ-σο-μαι, τε-τι-μήτσο-μαι. | 

III. Suffia -eo- of the pluperfect: added directly to the 
perfect stem, whatever this may be: é-Ae-Av-x-e-a (I had loosed), 
class. ἐσλε-λύ-κ-η and ἐ-λε-λύ-κ-ει-ν. 

IV. Suffix -0y--—Derivative verbs no longer possess the 
aorist passive in -y-; but the aorist passive in -θη- has been 
extended so far as to be the only form in classical Greek. The 
long vowel of ἐ-φίλ-η-σα recurs in é-iA-7-Oy-v, ἐ-τι- μή-θη-ν, etc. 

V. Suffix -Ojoo--—Similarly it is the future passive in -θήσο-, 
not that in -ἤσο-, which has been adopted by secondary verbs: 
φιλ-η-θήσο-μαι. It will be noticed that these two formations 
are liable sporadically to the analogical insertion of the same 
-o- which has been already mentioned and explained in the case 
of the perfect,? 6.9. xeAe’-w (to command), κε-κέλευ-σ-μαι, ἐ-κελεύ- 
σ-θη-ν, κελευ-σ-θήσο-μαι. 


§ 3.—Latin Formations. 


(147) I. Suffix -a-: forms the subjunctive present of all 
verbs of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th conjugations without distinction : 
mon-e-a-m, cap-t-a-m, ven-t-a-m, par-tur-i-a-m. 

II. Suffix -ba-: forms the imperfect of all verbs.—In the 
Ist and 2nd conjugation we have quite regularly amd-ba-m, 
moné-ba-m; for in the first place we have seen that the 
final vowel of amd-, moné-, may very well have been long in 
certain positions ; 5 and even supposing it was not long here, 
it must necessarily have become so, at any rate in monébam= 
*mone-e-bam. But in the 8rd conjugation we should expect 


1 Cf, supra 101 and infra 298. 2 Supra 64 A note, 
» ip 
3 Cf. supra 141, 1. 
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*leg-é-ba-m ; for here the 6 is simply the thematic vowel of the 
verb, the same vowel which appears in leg-i-tis=*leg-é-tis= 
Aéy-e-re. Hence it must have been lengthened through the 
. analogy of moné-ba-m, and so also in the 4th conjugation; 
audi-é-ba-m. The regular contracted form audibam =*audi- 
é-ba-m exists as an archaism. 

111. Suffix -bo-: futures of the 1st and 2nd conjugation (the 
analogical futures of the 8rd and 4th, dic-é-bd, aud-i-bd, were 
created, but not retained, in the classical language).—This 
formation can only be regarded as being essentially secondary. 
In a combination like drefacié (to make dry), the word Gre- 
was originally quite distinct and is still kept so in the time 
of Lucretius, who writes sdl facit dre. Now, just as dre thus 
became joined to facid and ἠδ, it may have been joined also 
to the verb fu- (to be), e.g. *dre fud, a group in which medial 
f would have phonetically become ὁ, aré-bd (I may be dry, 
shall be dry); then, through the analogy of drére and ἄγεθ, 
monébo from monére, amabd from amare. If we adopt this 
attempt at explanation, without however concealing its defects, ἢ 
it will be seen that it is equally applicable to drébam=*dre 
fudm, and consequently for the imperfects. 

(148) IV. Suffixes -v- and -u-of the perfect.—It is by means 
of one or other of these suffixes that Latin forms its secondary 
perfects. The first appears chiefly in the 1st and 4th conjuga- 
tions, amd-v2, aud-t-v-7, whence analogy sometimes introduces 
it into verbs of the 3rd, pet-i-vi from pet-6 ; the second is the 
ordinary suffix of the 2nd conjugation, mon-u-t, tim-u-i, and 
of certain derivative verbs of the 3rd, statut=*sta-ti-wi(?). 
The syncope of the v in audit, petit does not seem to be a 
phonetic phenomenon, but a mere analogical corruption,’ which 
however spread very widely and resulted in a still further 
syncope in the tenses derived from the perfect : audi? naturally 
gave rise to audieram; imitation of audieram produced 
*amderam, amdram, and the corruption extended to more 


1 The most serious is the difference of quantity between a@réfucid and 
arévo. 

2 Thus audit: auditum =statui: statitum, with shortening of the vowel 
before a following vowel. 
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primitive forms, e.g. modrat=méoverat, vorat =voverat ; and 
similarly in the pluperfect subjunctive, audiissem, whence 
audissem, amdssem, nossem, etc. 

(149) Υ. Suffix κι 65.ἅ- of the pluperfect indicative.— 
Whatever 15. to be thought of the form erat, it seems pretty 
clear that it must have served as a model for fuera, that is to 
gay, that the language, when once in possession of the ratio 
of es-t to er-a-+t, derived thence, by a clumsy but easily con- 
ceivable proportion, the ratio of fu-d-t to fu-er-a-t, to express 
the past tense of the perfect. If, however, we wished to 
establish a closer connexion ketween the Greek and Latin 
pluperfect, we should call attention to the fact that the form 
fu-er-a-m, for example, bears to éAc-doim-c-a=*éAedoin-com 
exactly the same relation as er-a-m to ja (I was) =*}jo-m 
(without augment *éo-m); in other words, that in both cases 
Latin has the group am corresponding to m, a correspondence 
phonetically impossible. Hence we should reconcile every- 
thing by restoring *er-ém, *fu-er-ém, etc., and supposing that 
ἢ became ἃ under the influence of the imperfect terminations 
in -bd- (cf. erds and amdbds). The choice remains open be- 
tween these two explanations. The only point that is certain 
is that this suffix -erd- of the pluperfect is added without dis- 
tinction to all the possible forms of primary, secondary, and 
tertiary perfects of all conjugations. 

(150) VI. Suffix -se-in the imperfect and pluperfect sub- 
junctive—From the form *es-sém on the one hand, and 
the infinitive forms ft-er-e and es-se! on the other, there was 
easily obtained the fourth proportional, */7-er-ém, and thence 
legerem, caperem, in short the exact parallel between the in- 
finitive and the imperfect subjunctive, which was naturally 
lengthened in the other conjugations, amdre amdrem, monére 
monérem, audire audirem. In the case of the pluperfect, it 
seems that the element -sse- of essem, being regarded as a 
suffix, was added by analogy to the form /fu-i-, which was 
_ itself wrongly taken to be the perfect stem; hence fu-i-sse-m? 


1 See supra 106 and 125, 
2 Thus approximately fuisset: fuit=esset: est, or better still fuisset: 
*fuisat (? old form of fuerat)=esset: *esat (erat). It is true that in old 
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and the pluperfect subjunctive of all conjugations, in regard 
to which we must also take into account the exact parallel 
between it and the perfect infinitive, fuisse, amdvisse, ete. } 


Secrion II. 


NOMINAL STEMS. 


δ 1.—Common Formations. 


(151) I. Suffix -yo-, -io-, fem. -i-, -ia.—Of all the primary 
suffixes used as secondary, this group is by far the most impor- 
tant. Indeed to some extent it is the key to the system of 
secondary nominal derivation ; hence it will be convenient to 
give it the first place and to consider it at some length, accord- 
ing to the ending of the primary stem which is affected by it. 

1. Final -e- (-o-), -d--—The purest form seems to be that in 
which the vowel of the primary suffix takes the form e, with loss 
of intervocalic y: χρύσεος -Ξ- Ἐχρυσε-γο-ς, AUreUs = *aUs-e-YO-Ss. 
Hence in Latin the suffix -ew-, which forms a large number of 
adjectives denoting material and attributes: ros-eu-s, litor-eu-s, 
etc. 

In another type, peculiar to Greek, the intervocalic 7 re- 
mains: 3 6p-0-s, dp-o-to-s, δίκ-α dik-a-10-s, πομπ-ή πομπ-α-ῖο-ς ; hence 
the suffixes -ato- -oto-,2 which spread in all directions, e.g. 
νησαῖος, παντοῖος, though there are no primary stems Ἐνησ-ᾶ-, 
*ravt-o-. Often, in imitation of what takes place after a con- 
sonantal stem, the suffix -io- expels the final vowel of the 
primary stem and is added directly to the preceding consonant, 
e.g. Gk. otp-avd-s οὐρ-άν-ιο-ς, θάλασσ-α θαλάσσ-ιο-ς, and Lat. 


inscriptions we do not find the double 8, e.g. FVISET (7 scanned as long) ; 
but in old Latin consonants are not doubled, and the pronunciation must 
still have been fuisset, for *fuiset would necessarily have been rhotacized. 

i Cf. infra 161.—Some essentially Latin present formations, e.g. naév-ig-6 
pos-tul-6, alb-ic-6, vac-ill-6, may be passed over, as being comparatively 
rare; they no doubt go back to primitive nominal formations which had 
fallen into disuse. 

2 This may be connected, as we have already seen, with the fact that the 
suffix is sometimes -yo-, sometimes -io-, supra 89 in fine. 

3 Of, also infra ὃ and 4, Still the Homeric scansion ὁμοίϊζον (Od. ili, 236) 
seems to point to a primitive suffix -iyo-, cf. supra 71 note. 
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Tul-lu-s and Tul-l-iu-s, ser-vo-s and Ser-v-iu-s, som-nu-s and 
som-n-tu-m, etc. The Latin termination -aeu-s is of course 
borrowed. 

2. Final -i-—In Greek, the suffix -yo- added to the suffix — 
-τι-, 6.0. θυ-σία (sacrifice) = *Ou-ri-ya, produced the suffix -σιο-, 
which became very common: θαυ-μά-σιο-ς (wonderful), δη-μό-σιο-ς 
(popular), εὐτεργ-ε-σία (kindness). In Latin, the very common 
suffix -tio- must have the same origin: nip-ti-ae, ser-vi-tiu-m, 
amic-i-tia; then, through the intimate relation between the 
two suffixes -ἰᾶ and -Z,! the doublets avdritia avaritiés, etc. 

3. Final -u-.-—Gk. vék-v-ia and νέκ-υ-τᾶ (calling up of the dead) 
from vék-v-s, etc. But adjectives in -v- take the form -é- before 
the secondary suffix -%- (Gk. -ἰὰ) of the feminine gender: 
ἡδ-ύ-ς ἡδεῖα = ἔἠδ-έξοιᾶ, like gen. ydéos=*75--os.2 Stems in -ev- 
naturally follow the same rule, βασιλ-εύ-ς βασίλειος (royal) = 
* Bacid-cF-10-s, γραφ-εύ-ς γραφεῖον (Stylus for writing): whence 
the suffix -eo- -eto-, extended to forms like παρθένειος (maidenly), 
γυναικεῖον (women’s quarters). 

4, Final -es- (-os-).—The perfect participle in -Féo- reduces 
its suffix before the secondary suffix -ἰᾶτεξ of the feminine: 
εἰδυῖα = *Fed-vo-1a. In the other formations the primary suffix 
remains unchanged: ’Apyeios=* Apy-éo-vo-s from “Apyos, ἀλήθεια 
=*¢-hab-eo-1a and Jon. ἀληθείη -- ἀ-λαθ-εσ-ία, aidotos (venerable) 
= *aid-do-10-s, etc.; whence afresh source for suffixes -εἶο- and 
-oio-. Latin has in this class the forms pléb-é-iu-s pléb-é-ju-s, 
with the same lengthening as in pléb-és, vener-iu-s from Ven-us 
(Ven-er-is), and Hon-or-iu-s with the same lengthening as in the 
gen. hon-6r-is, cf. Gk. *aid-do-os. 

5. Final nasal.—Primary suffix reduced before -ψᾶ : θεράπ-ων 
(servant), fem. Gepdarawva=*Oepar-n-ya, whence the fem. suffix 
-ava extended to θέαινα (goddess), etc. The same reduced 
before -io-: ποι-μήν (shepherd), ποΐμνε-ιο-ν (sheepfold). The 
same without any reduction or change: τέρτην (soft), fem. τέρεινα 
= *rép-ev-Yya 3 TEppAwv (boundary), Tep-pov-to-s (extreme). In 
Latin, with the lengthening already noticed, quer-i-mdn-ia 
(complaint), matri-mon-iu-m, ete. 


1 See supra 112, 2 Cf. supra 111. 
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6. Final liguid.—Primary suffix reduced, πά-τρ-ιο-ς pa-tr-iu-s ; 
normal without lengthening, δο-τήρ, fem. ddrepa (giver) = δό-τερ- 
ya; normal with lengthening, cw-rnp-ia (safety), κοι-μη-τήρ-ιο-ν 
(sleeping-room); deflected with lengthening, prae-tor-iu-s, 
vic-tor-ia, vom-i-tor-iu-m; reduced before the fem. suffix -7 
which is accompanied by a guttural addition still unexplained, 
vic-tor, fem. vic-tr-i-c-; the termination unchanged before the 
Latin suffix -ié-=-7, which changes the adjective to a feminine 
abstract noun, pauper pauper-ié-s. 

%7. Final -nt--—The Latin participles have lost their feminine. 
The Greek participles of all kinds form theirs very regularly in 
εἰὰ =-2, €.g. τιθείς = Ἔτι-θέιντος, fem. τιθεῖσα --:- ἔτι-θένντ- γα, φέρουσα 
= Ἐφέρ-ο-ντ-ψα (Sk. bhdr-a-nt-t), λιποῦσα Ξε ἔλιπ-ό-ντ-μα, λύσᾶσα 
=*\i-oca-vr-ya. On the contrary, it is the suffix -ἰᾷ (-to-) which 
is to be recognized in γερουσία = *yep-o-vr-ia (council of old men), 
as well as in Latin abstract nouns derived from the same 
participles, sci-e-nt-ia, con-sta-nt-ia, and the proper nouns Con- 
stantius, Pridentius, 

8, Final explosive—The suffix -1o- in Greek often had a 
diminutive function, e.g. ψῆφο-ς (pebble), ψήφ-ιο-ν (small pebble). 
When joined to stems ending in an explosive, it produced the 
forms ὀμ-μάτ-ιο-ν (little eye), ὁλκ-άδειοτν (little ship), πα-ιδείο-ν 
(little child). Then these elements -διο-, -ίδιο-, being regarded 
as diminutive suffixes, were introduced into other formations: 
ζώ-διο-ν (small animal), ἀγ-ρ-ίδιο-ν (small field), ἱ-ματ-ίδιο-ν (small 
garment); so also in certain adjectival formations, ém-fadaco- 
idto-s (maritime), ἴδιος (own) =*idcos = *oF-idio-s (his own). In 
Latin there is no special peculiarity: awd-dc-ia from audda, 
fast-tg-iu-m (top), primitive form unknown. 

(152) II. Suffix -i--—Very rarely secondary in Greek, but 
in Latin is added as a secondary suffix to all primary adjectives 
in -u-, e.g. gra-v-i-s, cf. Gk. Bap-v-s, sudvis =*sudd-v-i-s, cf. Gk. 
ἡδ-ύ-ς = *oFad-v-s, etc.; so also ndv-i-s, cf. Gk. vat-s. This -7- is 
perhaps a relic, though much corrupted, of the old -2- which 


1 Cf. supra 47C. So also the Hom. fem. of πρόφρων (kind) is πρόφρασσα 
(e.g. Il. x. 290)=*apo-ppn-r-ya with an additional suffix τ Πρόφρων is 
also fem., 6 g. Hymn to Demeter, 226.—For the probable explanation of the 
form χαρίεις, of which the fem. is χαρίεσσα, see infra 165. 
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formed the feminine of these adjectives (in Sk. svdd-t-s (sweet), 
fem. svdd-v-2), just as the fem. dcris contrasted with the masc. 
acer is perhaps a reminiscence of some prehistoric feminine 
*ak-r-t, so that these derivatives would belong to the preceding 
class. | 

(153) III. Suffia -wo-.—This suffix seems to have developed 
in Latin the secondary derivatives in -?vo-, which are rather 
common as adjectives: noc-tvo-s, cap-t-ivo-s, fug-i-t-ivo-s, and 
others. . 

(154) IV. Suffix -on-.—Secondary in Greek in κοινών 
(partner, gen. -Gv-os) derived from xow-o-s (common), in ai-ov 
(age, gen. ai-Sv-os 1) derived from a lost form *a:-fé-v identical 
with Lat. ae-vo-m. It is especially common in Latin, where, 
under the same form -d -6n-is, it is added to the primary or 
secondary suffix -ti-? to form feminine nouns of action, dc-ti-d, 
auc-ti-6, 6r-d-ti-d, aud-2-ti-0, sudsid, by a regular and well known 
process. It is also found added, either to stems in -éo-, in which 
case it is contracted with the thematic vowel 0, leg-t-d, cf. 
col-lég-tu-m, ob-sid-i-6, cf. ob-sid-iu-m, or to consonantal stems, 
especially adjectives in -dc-, in which it changes the final gut- 
tural (vor-dg-6 from vor-dc-, supra 62 ζ), whence the multitude 
of feminine nouns in -dg6, farr-dgd, im-dgd, and subsidiarily 
in %g6 and -ἄρδ, ογ-ῖσο, riib-igd, ferr-aig6, lan-tigo, etc. It was 
doubtless an exactly similar phonetic process which changed 
the secondary suffix -tit- to -tid-d (infra 174), e.g. the doublets 
servitis and servitidd (through the genitive servitidinits= 
*servi-tit-nn-ts), and we know how often this element -ὑδαδ in 
Latin forms feminine abstract nouns, sdli-tido, valé-tidd, con- 
sué-tidd, etc. 

(155) V. Suffice -mo-.—Rarely secondary in Latin; very 
common in Greek, where it forms nouns of action (oxytone) cor- 
responding chiefly to verbs in -άζω and -ilw, dp-ay-wos (robbery), 
ἐρ-ισ-μό-ς (strife)? and adjectives of quality derived from 

1 In the circumflex accent we still have a reminiscence of the very old 
contraction of *aiwdn-=*ai-wo-on-, etc.—Add the suff. -iwr of Ionic patro- 
nymics, Kpov-iwy (and Kpov-jwv) from Kpéros. 

2 Cf. supra 59, 118, and infra 210, IL. 


3 With the sigmatic epenthesis which is very common in this and the 
following classes, κελευ-σ-μός (Command), πατ-η-σ- μό-- (trampling). 
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nominal stems in -ri-, δρά-σι-μο-ς (active). From the last type 
was formed the suffix -ἰμο- with the same function, ἐδ-ώδοιμο-ς 
(eatable), of which suffix the rare and obscure derivative 
element -άλιμο- seems to be only a particular variety, εἰδ-άλιμο-ς 
(beautiful). 

(156) VI. Suffice -men-, etc.—The secondary suffixes -μὰ 
and -μεν- form in Greek: (1) the numerous neuters in -pa, 
ποίη-μα (work, poem), πάθ-η-μα (suffering), ψήφισμα (decree), 
corresponding to the Latin neuters in -men, reg-i-men, sdl-a- 
men, and the subsidiary forms in -mento-, arm-d-mentu-m ; (2) 
all the secondary Molic infinitives in -μὲν and -per-a, 6.5. 
pep-epev and φερ-έτμεν-αι, formed on the analogy of the primary 
forms στᾶ-μεν and dd=ner-ar. It must be observed that before 
the suffix -μεν- of the infinitive the thematic vowel assumes the 
form ε, whereas it takes the deflected form before the almost 
identical suffix -evo- of the middle participle, dep-d-pevo-s, Lat, 
al-u-mnu-s (one who is nourished, nursling). The last forma- 
tion, which is extensively represented in Greek, where it forms 
the participles of all tenses in the mediopassive voice, is repre- 
sented in Latin only by a few nominal stems! in which the 
suffix is rather -mno- than -meno-, e.g. Vertumnus (god of 
spring) = *vert-o-meno-s, he who returns (the year), autwmnus 
(an obscure formation); also by the 2nd pers. pi. of all tenses 
in the passive voice, leg-t-mint, am-d-mint, and by analogy 
amd-ba-mint, audi-ré-mini, etc. 

(157) VII. Suffix -ro-, -lo-.—This suffix is often secondary 
in Greek, where it forms adjectives, usually oxytone: φαν-ε-ρό-ς 
(evident), φοβ-ε-ρόςς (terrible, cf. $d8-0-s), ἰσχ-ῦ:ρό-ς (strong), 
oty-y-Ao-s, Dor. oty-a-Ad-s (silent), from oty-7 (silence), etc. 
From these types and others false suffixes were afterwards 
detached, which became very widely extended, e.g. θυ-ηλή 
(sacrifice), κῦτματ-ηρό-ς (billowy), méd-tAo-v (sandal), εἴδ-ωλο-ν 
(image), ἁμαρτ-ωλή (sin), etc. Similarly Latin has a suffix -éla, 
forming feminine nouns, logu-éla (speech), quer-éla (also quer- 
ella, complaint); but the secondary suffix -lo- was almost 
entirely confined in Latin to a diminutive function, e.g. par-vo- 


1 Unless we accept the hypothesis that legundus =*leg-o-mdo-s =*leg-o- 
medo-s = Ἀεγ-ό-μενο-ς, supra 137, 
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lu-s from par-vo-s, homullus =*hom-on-los, agellus =*ag-er-lo-s ; 
whence the diminutive suffixes -wlu-, ull -ellu-, which be- 
came exceedingly common. It was probably a confusion with 
the primary suffix -culo-! which gave rise to the diminutive 
type frda-ter-culu-s, and this suffix, added to the syllable -on- 
of the nouns in -tid-, dr-d-ti-un-cula (little speech), produced 
the suffix -wnculu- of av-onculu-s (little grandfather, term of 
endearment for “ maternal uncle ’’). 

VIII. Suffix -ri-, -li--—This secondary suffix is very com- 
mon in Latin, where it assumes the forms: (1) -ili-, fac-i-li-s, 
frag-i-li-s, at-i-li-s ; (2) -tili-, diic-t-i-li-s (cf. dic-tu-s), fer- 
tili-s;? (3) -ili-, host-ili-s =*hosti-ili-s (2), Pdl-ili-a (feast of 
Pales); (4) -dli-, augur-dli-s, and (5) -dri-, milit-dri-s, show- 
ing the alternation already noticed.’ The neuter of ‘several 
of these adjectives, when used separately as a substantive, 
lost its final letter in the nominative singular,4 animdl= 
anim-dle (that which is endowed with life), laqguedr (panelling) 
=laque-dre (that which is panelled), from laqueus (intricate 
pattern); but the ὁ reappears in all the rest of the declension. 
On the other hand the regular nom. pl. laque-dri-a brought 
about the creation of a nom. sing. laque-dri-u-m, whence 
doublets like ausxiliaris and auxilidrius, gen. pl. Sdturndlium 
and Sdaturnali6rum (Macrob.), which are especially common 
in post-classical Latin and are perpetuated in the Romance 
languages. 

(158) IX. Suffix -no-.—Secondary in Greek and Latin 
under the forms: -ino-, adjectives denoting material, dijy-t-vo-s 
(oaken), fag-i-nu-s, ; -ineo-, by addition to -eo-, the other suffix 
of adjectives denoting material, φηγινέος, fdgineus :" -tno-, 
‘Pyy-ivo-- (inhabitants of 'Ρήγ-ιο-ν), div-inu-s, cogu-ina, with 

1 Cf. supra 122. Was this on account of the diminutive amiculus ? 

2 It is impossible to overlook the connexion in meaning between these 
adjectives and those in -bili-, supra 138. 

3 Supra 51, 2. The ὦ of the suffix seems to be borrowed from the 
original termination of the feminine nouns, cf. canna and can@-li-s, insula 
and insuld-ri-s, supra 83 and infra 198, 1. 

4 Probably through analogy, e.g. *animdl : animdlis (gen.)=sal: salis, the 
final syllable in J being afterwards shortened. 


5. This Latin type is probably a Hellenism. Cf. however extr-dneu-s, 
for-dneu-s, etc. 
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reduction of the preceding primary suffix doc-tr-tna, in a more 
complex and obscure formation disc-i-pl-ina ; -€no-, πετ-ε-ηνό-ς 
(winged), terr-€nu-s (earthly); in Latin only, -dno-, -idno-, 
Romda-nu-s, from *Rd-md, old form of Roma, him-dnu-s, Claud- 
i-anu-s, christ-idnu-s (Greek forms like χριστιανός are bor- 
rowed). Also in Latin, -no- added to a primary stem in -7- 
of doubtful origin, noctur-nu-s (cf. Gk. vix-rwp, by night), 
produced the suffix -wrno-, which appears in di-urnu-s, and 
tac-t-turnu-s. . 

X. Suffix -to-: forms in Greek and Latin the verbals or 
past participles of all secondary verbs: φιλ-η-τό-ς, τιμ-η-τόςς, 
ἐλπ-ισ-τό-ς, κελ-ευ-σ-τό-ς ; am-da-tus, mon-i-tu-s =*mon-é-tu-s, cf. 
the doublet Mon-é-ta (wise, epithet of Juno), aud-i-tu-s, sta- 
ti-tu-s, etc. 

Latin also has the suffixes -dto-, -tto-, -iito-, without any 
corresponding verb, in dent-dtu-s, crin-itus, corn-itu-s (cf. 
corn-@); and secondary forms based on a stem in -és-, e.g. 
fiin-es-tu-s, hon-es-tu-s, on-us-tu-s, ven-us-tu-s, ete. 

XI. Suffix -ti-: in Greek under the form -σι- and in Latin 
under the amplified form -tién- forms the nouns of action 
derived from all secondary verbs, φίλ-η-σι-ς (affection), atp-e-o1-s 
(choice), op-er-d-ti-d, etc. 

XII. Suffix -tu-: as a secondary suffix, is scarcely found 
except in Latin (Gk. βο-η-τύ-ς shouting), where it forms nouns 
of action, vén-d-tu-s (hunting), mitg-%-tu-s, of which the active 
and passive supines of secondary verbs are only particular 
cases.! 

(159) XIII. Suffix -ter-, etc.—Greek has the two second- 
ary suffixes -rjp- and -rop- for nouns denoting agent, vix-y-rTHp 
and Dor. vix-é-rwp (conqueror); Latin only the suffix -tér-, 
mon-t-tor, im-per-d-tor, also -tiéro- for future participles and 
tira for feminine nouns of action, am-d-tiru-s, arm-d-tira. 
The various suffixes of nouns denoting instrument recur in 
secondary derivation in both languages: dp-o-rpo-v (plough), 
éy-érAy (handle), κοι-μήτθρα (sleeping-place) ; ar-d-tru-m, pt-a- 
culu-m, lav-d-cru-m, ctin-d-bula. But by far the most im- 


1 Cf. supra 119. 
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portant secondary suffix belonging to this group is that of the 
comparative in -tero-; in Greek, nearly all the secondary com- 
paratives have -repo-, just as nearly all the primary comparatives 
end in -fwr. 

When the primary stem is an o-stem, its vowel is always 0, 
koud-d-repo-s; but when the preceding syllable is short by 
nature and by position, this vowel is lengthened to ὠ, cod-o- 
repo-s.1 This phenomenon, which is still partly unexplained, 
is due, either to the Greek rhythmical law which forbids too 
many short vowels to follow one another, or perhaps rather 
to the analogy of the comparatives of adverbs (old ablatives),’ 
ἀν-ω-τέρω, KatT-w-Tépw, σοφ-ω-τέρω(ς), from which the lengthening 
may have wrongly passed into the corresponding adjectives. 

When the primary stem is one in -eo-, Wevd-éo-Tepo-s, a termi- 
nation -éorepo- is produced, which has been wrongly introduced 
into other formations, especially into adjectives in -ov-, ev- 
δαιμον-έστεροςς. On the other hand, the comparative of the 
adverb πάλαι, wadai-repo-s, being wrongly referred to παλαιός 
(old), has given rise to a formation in -airepo-, which, though 
at first restricted to adjectives in -avo-, γεραίτερος (Hom.), 
σχολαίτερος, has gradually spread outside these limits, μεσαίτερος, 
φιλαίτερος. Lastly, the secondary suffix -repo- seems to be 
added to the primary suffix -.o- of the comparative in for- 
mations like ἀρ-ισ-τερό-ς (left),? which become much commoner 
in post-classical Greek, e.g. κλεπτίστερος (more thievish). 

To the last type belong some Latin words with the secondary 
suffix -tero- which have lost their comparative meaning: 
mag-is-ter (“ the greater of two,” master), min-is-ter (“ the less 
of two,” servant), sin-ts-ter (left, root unknown, hardly the 
same as that of Gk. σίν-ο-μαι, to injure). Much more prolific 
is the suffix -ter which goes to form adverbs, which are really 
comparatives (no doubt neuters, we know that the Greeks said 


1 The form orevdérepos (narrower) is only an apparent exception, for we 
must restore *orevForepos (Ahol. στέννος, Ion. orecvés). 

2 See infra 187, 4. 

3 Originally no doubt ‘the better side,’’ by a euphemism like εὐώνυμος. 
When the comparative meaning ceased to be felt in this word, it was 
accented like the adjectives in -p3-. 
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indifferently σχολαΐτερα or σχολαιτέρως, etc.) used as positives, 
levi-ter, libenter =*libent-ter, auddc-ter, félict-ter (with analo- 
gical ὁ as in félic-i-bus, infra 206, 5), jfirmi-ter, and so in 
old Latin many adverbs derived from adjectives of the 2nd 
declension (swperbiter Naev.), which disappeared in classical 
Latin, being superseded by the adverbial ablatives in -é. 

(160) XIV. Sufi -nt-: forms in Greek and Latin the 
participles corresponding to all the thematic forms of verbs, 
φέρ-ο-ντ- (nom. φέρων), λαβ-ό-ντ-, λύ-στο-ντ-, etc., fer-e-nt- (Nom. 
ferens), amdns, etc. It will be noticed that the thematic 
vowel is always o in Greek and ein Latin.t 

(161) XV. Suffix -es--—This suffix is scarcely ever secondary 
in Greek except in those adjectives in -éo-, whose formation 15 
not original, e.g. kavay-ys (noisy, from καναχή,), Atmap-ys (“ stick- 
ing” to a thing, earnest), contrasted with λιπ-οα-ρό-ς (oily). It is 
so indirectly in Latin, through the introduction into all verbs 
of the infinitives in -re and -rz, of which we have already seen 
the nominal origin and meaning,” amdre amdrz, audire audit, 
and through the analogical creation of the perfect infinitives, 
fuisse (modelled on esse), viwisse, amdvisse, etc. The archaic 
type amdrier, audtricr remains obscure. 

XVI. Suffix -ios--—Very rarely secondary in Greek (e.g. 
χερείων, Worse, -- ἔχερ-εσ-ίων) ; but in Latin it forms the com- 
parative of all adjectives without distinction: doc-t-ior, 
for-t-tor, sap-ie-nt-ior, bene-fic-e-nt-ior (from the obsolete *bene- 
jicéns, but used as comparative of beneficus). We know how- 
ever that custom denies a comparative to adjectives in -20-, -to- 
and some others less important. 

(162) XVII. Suffix -k6--—Very common; in Greek it invari- 
ably has the accent, φυ-σι-κό-ς, pav-ti-xo-s. From this common 
type has been formed a suffix -ἰκό-, which has become widely dis- 
seminated, λογ-ικό-ς, ἀστ-ικό-ς (urban), ὡρ-ικό-ς (ripe), δερ-ματ-ικό-ς 
(cutaneous), and from the last type again has arisen a suffix 
-τικό-, Which appears in numerous complex formations like 
ἐκ-κκλη-σι-α-σ-τικό-ς, Another suffix equally common, -ἰακό-, 6.9. 
πελοποννησ-ιακό-ς must have come originally from the com- 

bination of the suffix -κό- with feminine primary stems in -ἰα- 
1 Of. infra 209. 2 Supra 125. 
M 
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Besides -iaco-, which is borrowed (dacmoniacus), Latin also 
shows exactly similar phenomena: -co- in hos-ti-cu-s; -ico- in 
urb-icu-s, so-nt-icu-s (real); -tico- in rus-ticu-s, lund-ticurs, 
etc.; then a combination of the affix -to- with the two pre- 
ceding ones, patr-ic-iu-s, fic-tic-iu-s (imaginary), the last type 
being very common in legal and post-classical Latin, recepticius, 
adventicitus (wrong spellings fictitiws, etc.).! 

This suffix -kd-, which is so rarely primary and so often 
secondary, may fittingly conclude the list of suffixes which 
are both primary and secondary. The following suffixes are 
always secondary. 

(163) XVIII. Suffixes -do-, -don-, etc.—It is true that 
we can already recognise in primary derivatives a few traces 
of a suffix beginning with a dental, Gk. κλη-δών 5 (renown), 
κρύβ-δην (secretly), φύγ-δα (to flight); but here the secondary 
formations, which are infinitely more numerous, seem to have 
served as models. There is, in the first place, to mention only 
the chief instances, the Latin type in -d0-, -idd-, which is so 
common in adjectives, herb-i-du-s,? flor-i-dus, and which might 
possibly have some very indirect connexion with the gerundive 
type in -ndo-, cf. the adjective rot-wndu-s from rof-a (wheel). 
Its Greek correlative seems to be the suffix -δό-, -ηδό- of adverbs 
like βαθμ-ηδό-ν (by steps), στιχ-ηδό-ν (line by line). Next comes 
the suffix -8a-, -1da-, -ιαδᾶ- of Molic patronymics, e.g. Kpov-idr-s ; 
lastly, the suffix -don-, somewhat rare in Greek, ἀλγ-η-δών 
(suffering), but very common in Latin in somewhat obscure 
formations, and preceded sometimes by a nasal, ar-uwn-do (reed), 
hir-un-d6 (swallow), sometimes by a long vowel, hir-t-do 
(leech), lib-2-16, cup-i-dd. It is very possible that this last 
class does not really contain a suffix -don-, but has a phonetic 
origin similar to that of the suffix -ἐαδ already analysed.* 

(164) XIX. Suffix -tat-—Very common; it forms, both 


1 There is some doubt as to the suffix -zco- seen in the forms pudicus and 
antiquos (also anticus). Another variant -inqguo- occurs in long-inquo-s, 
prop-inguo-s. 

2 Hom. κληηδόνα (Od. iv. 317) and κλεηδόνι (Od. xviii. 117). 

3 The explanation of this form as being due to composition with the root 
do (to give) ‘‘ giving grass,” etc., seems not at all probable. 

4 Supra 154. 
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in Greek and Latin, feminine abstract nouns derived from 
adjectives, βραδ-υ-τῆτ- (nom. βραδυτής, slowness, Dor. Bpadvras), 
fac-ili-tat- (nom. facilitds), etc. The final vowel of o-stems 
appears under the form of oin Greek before the suffix -tdt-, 
φιλότης, κουφότης, Whence the suffix -dry7- which has spread to 
other formations, παντ-ότης (universality), év-drys (unity). In 
Latin, on the contrary, it assumes the form of e, firmi-tds= 
*fir-me-tat-, novitds, vdnitds, veritas, whence the suffix -itdaé- in 
véloc-itds, rapdc-itds, etc. But after δὴ ὁ the thematic vowel 
4 15 not changed, pie-tds, varie-tas. 

(165) XX. Suffix -went-.—It is especially the Sk. -vant- 
that shows us the original form of this suffix Gn Greek -evr-), 
which helps to form many secondary adjectives meaning “ pro- 
vided with”: yapies=*yap-i-Fevr-s (graceful), mrepd-es (winged), 
ἀλκή-εις, Dor. ἀλκᾶεις (vigorous). From these last types were 
formed the terminations -όεις, -ήεις, which became very common, 
oxides (Shady, from oxida), daxpvdes (tearful), δενδρήεις (woody), 
κυδήεις (glorious, from κῦδος), etc. This suffix must have been 
originally reduced to -Frr- before the feminine suffix -i-, whencé 
*yapifnr-ya, *yapiFarya, Ἐχαρίξασσα ; then the analogy of the 
masculine and neuter forms substituted ε for a, and so we have 
the fem. χαρίεσσα, by the side of the regular form τιθεῖσα derived 
from τιθεντ-.ἷ 

Jt is probably the same suffix, together with a new element 
-o-, Which is to be recognised in the Latin type crwentus= 
*eru-went-o-s (2); hence would arise the suffix -ento-, the addition 
of which to diminutives in -olo-, e.g. vin-ol-entu-s (drunken),? 
is perhaps the origin of the not uncommon suffix -olento-, 
vi-olentu-s, pulver-ulentu-s, etc. 

Another and much more important Latin formation certainly 
belongs to this series. Suppose in Greek a word ἰόεις - 
*Fiod-Fevt-s (poisonous); the regular Latin correlative would 
be *viro-uent-, and with a tertiary suffix-to-, *viro-uwent-to-, 
whence *viro-wensso-, then by syncope or contraction of the 


1 ‘We might however, perhaps more simply, start from the regular com- 
parative χαριέστερος =*-Févo-repo-, supra 47 C [and 64 A]. 

2 Perhaps an old euphemism, ‘‘ one who has taken a little wine” οἵ, 
French saoul (surfeited, drunken)=satullus (dimin. of satwr). 
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group owe to 0,1 virénso-, virdso-, in short, the common suffix 
-0s0-, which is still found written -onso-in inscriptions of popular 
origin: form-dsu-s,? furi-dsu-s, lib-din-dsu-s, and many others. 


§ 2. Greek Formations. 


(166) I. Suffice -For-, later -dr-: forms the participles of all 
perfects in -x-: λειλυ-κ-ότ- (λελυκώς), πε-φιλ-η-κ-ότ- (πεφιληκώς), 
fem. λελυκυῖα, etc. 

(167) II. Suffimes -Fev-o1, -Fev, of infinitives.—The first is 
added under the form -έναι to perfect stems, λε-λοιπ-έναι, λε-λυκ- 
évat, and under the shortened form -vac? to the stems of presents 
In -νυ- and -va-, δεικ-“νύ-ναι, dap-va-vat, and of aorists passive, τυπ-ῆ- 
vat, λυ-θῆ-ναι, etc. The second is the usual termination of the 
infinitives of thematic forms, 6.0. *Aéy-e-Fev *Aéy-e-ev λέγειν and 
Ἐλιπ-έεξεν dum-é-ev λιπεῖν. It is really λιπέεν which should be 
read wherever the Homeric poems show as the second aorist 
infinitive the impossible form λιπέειν, in which the termination 
-év cannot be explained; in most places this correction leaves 
the metre unchanged, inasmuch as the final short syllable is 
followed by an initial consonant, and so becomes long by posi- 
tion; in the few cases where this is not so, the syllable is 
lengthened through the cesura.*+ In Lesbian, the ee seems to 
be contracted to 7, λείτην Aimnv. But the short final syllable in 
Doric, ἄγεν, φέρεν, ἔχεν, λιπέν, is embarrassing ; the most probable 
explanation is that here also the contraction to y took place 
(Lacon. σιγῆν = θιγεῖν), and that the vowel was afterwards short- 
ened on the analogy of the conjugated forms of the present 
(2nd pers. sing. φέρες, dyes, etc.) In the contracted verbs we 
have φιλεῖν -- Ἐφιλ-ἔ-ε-εν, τιμᾶν -- ἔττι-μά-ε-εν, δηλοῦν = Ἐδη-λό-ε-εν, 
etc.® 


1 Cf. comis (affable) =*co-vem-i-s, root vem, the same as ven in venire. 

2 The verse omnia formonsis cupio donare puellis is found written on a 
wall in Pompeii. 

3 Cf. supra 130. 


* The spelling λιπέειν is due to a comparison of the two perispomena 
λιπεῖν and φιλεῖν, the latter of which is contracted from φιλέειν. 

5 The Ist aor. infinitive orfioa:=ord-c-a (subsidiarily λῦσαι, φιλῆσαι, etc.) 
is evidently the dative of the same stem of which stdre=*std-s-i is the 
locative. Cf. swpra 125. 
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III. Suffia -σθ-αι: forms all infinitives in the middle voice, 
δείκ-νυ-σθαι, δύ-να-σθαι, λύ-ε-σθαι, λύ-σε-σθαι, λύ-σα-σθαι, λυ-θή-σε- 
σθαι, ete. 

(168) IV. Suffix -εὖὐ-: forms secondarily a very large number 
of nouns denoting agent, kepap-ev-s (potter) from Képap-o-s (clay), 
ypappar-ev-s (scribe) from γράμ-μα (letter), dywy-ev-s (leader) 
from dy-wy-7, and a few nouns denoting instrument, ἀγ-ωγ-εύ-ς 
(rein), ἀμολγ-εύ-ς (milk-pail), ete. | 

(169) V. Suffix -ra-: very important. (1) Nouns denoting 
agent, derived from verbs, and generally oxytone: with short 
thematic vowel, evp-e-rys (inventor), vat-é-ry-s (inhabitant); with 
sigmatic Insertion, épa-o-r7-s (lover); with long thematic vowel, 
ποι-η-τή-ς, νικ-η-τή-ς ; With sigmatic insertion, ὀρχ-η-σ-τή-ς (dancer). 
(2) Nouns derived from nouns, generally paroxytone: oik-é-ry-s 
(servant), δημ-ό-τη-ς (citizen), πρωρᾶ-τη-ς (look-out man). In most 
cases the vowel of the primary stem undergoes before the suffix 
-τη- ἃ lengthening of doubtful origin:! δεσ-μώ-τη-ς (prisoner) 
from δεσ-μό-ς (fetter), wod-i-ry-s from od-i-s, πρεσβῦ-τη-ς (old 
man) from πρέσβ-ὔ-ς, etc. From these and similar formations 
have been formed the common suffixes -iry- -είτη-, τήτη-) -ὠτη-» 
-«ιἰώτη- : δδ-ιίτη-ς (traveller), ὁπλ-ίτη-ς (hoplite), tep-eiry-s (priest) 
γυμν-ήτη-ς (light-armed soldier), στρατι-ώτη-ς (soldier) from 
στρατιά, στασι-ώτη-ς (partisan) from στά-σι-ς, νησ-ιώτη-ς (islander) 
from νῆσο-ς, etc. By the substitution of -τικό- for -τη- adjectives 
are derived from these nouns, στρατιωτικός (military). 

VI. Suffix -réo-: verbals denoting obligation from all derived 
verbs, φιλ-η-τέο-ς (meet to be loved), τι-μη-τέο-ς, etc. 

VII. Suffix -raro-: serves to form the superlative of all 
adjectives which have their comparative in -repo-, and appears 
under precisely the same conditions as the latter suffix,” 
κουφ-ό-τατο-ς, σοφ-ώ-τατο-ς, εὐ-δαι-μον-έσ-τατο-ς, λαλ-ίσ-τατο-ς (Very 
talkative), idt-ai-raro-s (entirely one’s own), etc. 

(170) VIII. Suffix -ἀδι: very rare as a secondary suffix, 
éBdopu-a-s (week), from ἔβδομ-ο-ς (seventh). 

IX. Suffix -i6-: common as a primary, but still more common 

1 Probably partly imitated from the lengthening which took place regu- 


larly in derivatives from verbs in -éw, -dw, -dw. 
2 Cf. supra 159, 
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as a secondary suffix. Its chief function seems to be to form 
feminines of adjectives or nouns,! which have mostly become 
independent feminine substantives: thus wérpa AeAdis (Soph.), 
“the Delphian rock”: jpep-i-s (-ίδ-ος, tame), fem. of ἥμερος 
(tame), and, with ellipse of δρῦς, “oak with esculent acorns” ; 
πα-τρ-ίδ- “paternal,” and, with ellipse of γῆ, “native land”; 
then by analogy ἡγεμονίς (sovereign), βασιλίς (queen), etc. 

X. Suffix cca: this somewhat rare suffix is apparently con- 
nected with the preceding one and likewise forms feminine 
nouns, βασίλοισσα (queen). It was borrowed by Latin, pro- 
phétissa, and thence passed into the Romance languages, and 
we know how common it has become in French under the form 
-esse |Hing. ess, e.g. prophet-ess]. 

XI. Saffives -ίσκο-, -ίσκη, and -ίσκοιο- : form a few diminutives, 
νεᾶν-ίσκο-ς (young man) from νεᾶν-ία-ς, mad-ioxy (little girl), 
ἀσπιδ-ίσκιο-ν (Small shield). 

XIT. Suffia -civa: forms abstract nouns derived from adjec- 
tives, δικα-ιο-σύνη (justice), μνη-μο-σύνη (memory), from μνήπμων, 
whence the suffix -οσύνη in τεχν-οσύνη (art), μαντ-οσύνη (art of 
divination), xAerr-octvy (thievishness).? 


§ 3. Latin Formations. 


(171) 1. Suffix -ndo-.—The gerundives and future parti- 
ciples passive are formed by the addition of this suffix to the 
verbal stem, the final vowel of which assumes indifferently the 
form o or 6: dic-u-ndu-m, léx re-pet-u-ndd-rum (pecinidrum, 
law against extortion), and dic-e-ndu-m, amandus, monendus, 
etc. The form in wz however was regarded as archaic and the 
form in e prevailed, except in ewndwm and the adj. secundus 
(following) from the verb seqzi-o-r (=*sequ-o-ndo-s). Is it to 
the supposed existence in this last type of a suffix -cundu- that 
we must ascribe the origin of fd-cundu-s, trd-cundu-s, etc. ὃ 
This point is obscure. The suffix -bundu- seems clearer; we 


1 Probably through a faint reminiscence of the feminine function of the 
suffix -2-, which also recurs in Latin expanded by a guttural instead of a 
dental in forms like vic-tr-i-c-s. 

2 The form -συνο- (very rare) is an adjectival suffix: Hom. γηθ-ό-συνο-ς 
(joyful). 
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must probably see in it a gerundive of the verb *fu- or Κι 
combined with a verbai form as an auxiliary,’ mori-bundu-s, 
popul-d-bundu-s, etc. 

(172) IL. Θεία -bili-: very common, but with no important 
peculiarities, am-d-bili-s, terr-i-bili-s, awd-t-bili-s (post-class.), 
etc. 

(173) Sufia -tumo-.—Under the form -tim- it is found in 
a few adjectives, mari-timu-s, lég-t-timu-s. Under the form 
-simu-, in which the initial s isassimilated, it is the sign of the 
superlative in adjectives whose stem ends in 7 or L: celer-rimu-s, 
facil-limu-s. In this function it is mostly Joined to the suffix 
-is-, thus forming the suffix -issimu-, the usual sign of the 
superlative in Latin.” 

(174) IV. Suffice -ensi-: in adjectives denoting origin or 
relation, for-€nsi-s, Rom-dn-ensi-s (slave freed by a Roman 
citizen). This suffix seems to be related to the one already 
discussed under the form *-went-.3 

V. Suffice -estri-: the same function, silv-éstri-s, camp- 
éstri-s, agréstis =*agr-éstri-s by euphonic syncope, whence alsu 
caeléstis, etc. The undeniable relation of ménsis and séméstris 
shows that this suffix is an expansion of the preceding one. 

VI. Suffix -gno- : rather rare, the same function, ben-7-gnu-s, 
abié-gnu-s (of fir), mal-i-gnu-s, etc.4 

VII. Suffix -aster: rare, with a disparaging sense, patr- 
aster (father-in-law, mother’s husband), ole-aster (wild olive- 
tree). It is believed to go back very indirectly to a Greek 
origin.® 

VII. Suffie -tut- : forms feminine abstract nouns, vir-tit-, 
servitit-, juven-tit-, and hence must be more or less connected 
either with the Greeco-Latin suffix -tdt-, or with Gk. -civy,§ 
perhaps with both. The type saldis is regarded as inexplicable; 
cf. however the type γέλως (laughter).’ 

1 Cf. supra 104 and 147. 2 Cf. supra 126 and 139. 

3 Supra 165. 

4 It probably contains the root *gen (to be born) in the reduced form, 
together with the suffix -d- (supra 109); cf. privi-gn-u-s (step-son, son by a 
former marriage), literally ‘‘ born aside.” 


5 Mém. Soc. Ling. v. Ὁ. 346. 5 Cf. supra 164 and 170. 
7 Supra 136. 


CHAPTER III. 
COMPOSITION. 


(175) Certain derivatives, as we have seen, may be com- 
pounds in disguise, in the sense that their apparent suffix con- 
ceals a significant root; but composition properly so called 
exists only when several stems, each of which taken by itself 
has retained its meaning in the language, coalesce and form a 
single word, in which the meaning of the one is determined by 
that of the other: μεγαλό-πολις, lici-fer, porte-feuille, sonnen- 
schein, apple-tree, etc. This process, which was already con- 
siderably developed in the Indo-European language, has been 
carried still further in classical Sanskrit, where the power of 
composition 15 almost unlimited. Greek on the contrary seems 
to have restricted it, so far at least that it scarcely allows 
any compounds of more than two terms; it has however 
extended it, inasmuch as it possesses a whole class of com- 
pounds peculiar to itself, namely those in which the first term 
is verbal, ayéorparos. In Latin the power of composition is 
much smaller and much less varied than in Greek; and, if the 
Romance languages, which are themselves greatly inferior in 
this respect to the Teutonic languages, are still fairly well pro- 
vided with compounds of a certain class, they have developed 
nearly all of these! by opening up entirely new paths, unknown 
to the Latins. 


1 The prevailing type of compound in these languages is that in which 
the first term is verbal: French coupe-gorge (cut-throat place), tirebouchon 
(cork-screw) ; Ital. passatempo [pastime]; Span. mata-moro [‘‘kill-the-Moor,” 
nickname for a boasting soldier}, cf. Gk. dyé-craros. [Cfi. English cut- 
throat, hang-dog, dare-devil, etc.] 
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SECTION I. 


CLASSIFICATION OF COMPOUNDS. 


81, Morphological Classification. 


(176) From the morphological point of view, we must dis- 
tinguish syntactical composition from non-syntactical 
composition. 

The latter, which is the only real kind of composition, con- 
sists in the combination of two stems or themes, of which the 
first appears in the simplest thematic form, just as in secondary 
derivation, €.g. σεμνό-μαντι-ς, auri-fex, where the first term does 
not differ from the primary stem on which have been based the 
secondary stems σεμνό-τητ-, aure-u-. Thus, like derivation, this © 
kind of composition goes back ultimately to the prehistoric 
and quasi-fabulous period in which the bare stem without 
affixes of any kind could appear in language and take the 
function of a word in the sentence. These compounds are 
as it were the fossils of language, and show us a host ot 
primitive elements, combined and welded together, which 
language no longer knows in their separate state. 

Syntactical composition, on the contrary, is merely the Juxta- 
position and combination under one accent of two words, one 
of which, being subordinate to the other, is put in the case 
required by the ordinary relations of syntax. Take, for example, 
the two words Πέλοπος νῆσος, pronounced with two distinct 
accents; it only requires a very slight change to transform 
them into a single word Πελοπόννησος, in which the double v 
still poimts to the original o of the genitive; and so also 
the accent is the only point of difference between the Latin 
sendtis cénstiltum and sendtis-consiltum. Latin has many 
of these false compounds, e.g. pater-familias, réspublica, vénire 
and vénum-ire (to be sold), pesstim-dare (to destroy), mani- 
missio (freeing), and they are not wanting in French, e.g. 


1 We know that it is essentially the single accent which constitutes the 
unity of a word. Often indeed it is only a question of writing. 
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eil-de-beuf (bull’s eye, round window), arc-en-ctel (rainbow), 
téte-d-téte, also F’éte-Dieu (Corpus Christi), Hétel-Dieu (hospital), 
Pont-Oise, etc., in which the last term is a genitive But 
they are especially abundant in Greek, where nearly all the 
cases supply their contingent: gen. sing. Διόσ-κουροι (Castor 
and Pollux), νεώσ-οικοι (docks); loc. sing. ὅδοι-πόρο-ς (waytfarer), 
᾿Αλκῶνοος (Homeric proper name, cf. the Homeric phrase ἀλκὲ 
πεποιθώς, ‘' confident in his strength”), ἁλι-πλόο-ς (sailing on the 
sea), whence by analogy forms like ἁλι-πόρφυρο-ς (of sea-purple) ; 
acc. sing. ὀνομά-κλυτο-ς (celebrated), for it is clear that a syntac- 
tical phrase ὄνομα κλυτός ig the exact equivalent of πόδας ὠκύς ; 
loc. pl. ὀρεσσι-γεν-ής (born in the mountains), ὀρεσξτροφο-ς (reared 
in the mountains), Navow-xaa (proper name, meaning of last 
term uncertain); instr. sing. or pl. Ἰφι-κράτ-ης (proper name), 
‘Igi-cvacoa (proper name), where ?-¢:=*Fi-fds means “ with 
force,” this word however being so little understood by the 
Greeks ag a case-form that they derived an adjective from it 
(ἴφια μῆλα, ‘fat sheep’) as early as the time of Homer; per- 
haps also χαλκή-λατος (forged out of copper)=*xadkp ἐλατός (2), 
duppyAatos (borne on a car), etc., in which we might recognise 
instrumentals in -d.? 

It will be enough here to point out that syntactical com- 
position really depends upon syntax, and that we shall only 
be concerned with non-syntactical composition. Sometimes 
the whole problem is to know which we are dealing with in a 
given case; thus ᾿Αλό-νησο-ς seems non-syntactical, but may very 
possibly be a corruption of the syntactical ᾿Αλόννησος, which 
likewise exists; on the other hand ὀνομάκλυτος is explainable 
as a syntactical form, but it is also possible that it contains 
the pure stem ὄνο-μα- with suffix -mp-,3 and to this primitive 
difference perhaps may be attributed the different accentua- 
tions ὀνομάκλυτος and ὀνομακλυτός, 


1 Festa Det, hospitale Dez; at the period to which these words go back 
the nominative was Diex. 

2 Cf. infra 187, 7. 

3 Cf. supra 115, 3.—The Latin type triumvir is curious; it arises from a 
syntactical phrase like magistratus trium virdrum, from which were formed 
successively a nom. pl. triumvir? (for trés virz) and a nom, sing. triumvir. 
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§ 2. Functional Classification. 


(177) From the point of view of their function or meaning, 
compounds may be distinguished as copulative, deter- 
minative and possessive. 

J. A copulative compound is one in which neither of the 
terms determines the meaning of the other, but both, being 
placed as it were on the same footing, retain in compositiom 
the meaning and the function which they would have if used! 
separately. This class, which has been immensely developed. 
in Sanskrit, e.g. dual Mitrd-varundu (Mitra and Varuna) has. 
scarcely any representatives in Greek: vvx@-ymepoy (night and. 
day), μυρο-πισσό-κηρο-ς (ointment made of scented oil, pitch, 
and wax). In Latin we may quote s-ove-taurtlia (solemn 
sacrifice of a swine, a sheep, and a bull). 

II. A determinative compound is one which is equivalent 
in meaning to a’phrase in which one of the two terms would 
be put in a certain case, as being subordinate to the other. 
This class in its turn comprises (1) attributive or apposi- 
tive, and (2) dependent compounds. 

1. In an attributive compound, the first term is the attri- 
bute of the second and would consequently in a syntactical 
phrase be put into the same case :? μεγαλό-πολι-ς, κακο-πάρθενο-ς 
(unlucky maiden), ἀνδρό-παι-ς (male child), λογ-αοιδ-ικό-ς (con- 
nected with speech and singing), the exact equivalents of 
μεγάλη πόλις, κακὴ παρθένος, παῖς ἀνήρ, etc.; Latin (very rare), 
meri-dié-s corrupted for *medié-dié-s,3 equivalent to media 
diés. 

2. In a dependent compound, one of the terms is dependent 
on the other and hence in a syntactical phrase would be in 
an oblique case, provided that itis declinable. This class in- 
cludes :—(a) compounds in which the first term is nominal and 


1 There are also the burlesque compounds created by Aristophanes, e.g. 
πισαμενοφαινίππους ‘*Tisamenes and Phaenippus”, Acharn. 603, etc.— 
᾿Ανδρόγυνος is an appositive, and κλαυσιγέλως (risus cum fletu) a dependent. 
compound. 

2 This corresponds to the French type porte-fenétre, wagon-salon, bleu-~ 
vert, except that in French the last term is the determining one. 

3 The substitution of 7 for ἃ is perhaps due to an old locative phrase 
*mert dié, ‘‘in full day.” 
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governed by the second: Gk. ἀνδρ-άδελφο-ς (husband’s brother), 
ἀνδρείκελος (man-like), νωτοφόρος (carrying on the back), ποδωκής 
(swift-footed), equivalent respectively to ἀνδρὸς ἀδελῴός, ἀνδρὶ 
εἴκελος, νώτῳ φορός, πόδας Skis, etc.; Lat. laci-fer=licem ferens, 
pedi-sequo-s = pede sequéns, volnificus, malivolus, tgnivomus, 
etc.; (8) compounds in which the first term is verbal, govern- 
ing the second! (only in Greek): dyé-orparo-s, pepé-orKo-s, δακέ- 
θῦμο-ς --- ἄγων στρατόν, φέρων οἶκον, δακὼν θυμόν (biting the heart); 
(γ) compounds in which the first term is δὴ indeclinable 
particle: n negative, Gk. dppyxros, ἀνήκουστος, Lat. tnsalsus, 
immattirus ; Gk. δύσγνωστος, εἴσοδος, πρόσοδος, πάροδος͵ σύνοδος ; 
Lat. cénsul, exsul, difficilis, perfidus, etc. 

III. In a possessive compound likewise one of the terms 
governs the other; but, further, the whole compound implies 
the existence of a subject possessing the quality which it 
expresses. Thus in English a red-breast is not simply a red 
breast, but a bird which has a red breast ;? so also, in Greek 
and Latin, ῥοδοδάκτυλος, capripés do not mean “rosy finger,” 
“ goat’s foot,” but “ having rosy fingers,” ‘ having goat’s feet.” 
This class is very large and includes :—(a) compounds in which 
the first term is nominal, ξανθοκόμης, ἑκατόμπυλος, ῥινόκερως, 
fldvicomus, centuplex (hundredfold), anguimanus (elephant) ; 
(8) compounds with a particle, εὔγλωττος (glib of tongue), 
δύσφημος (ill-omened), ἀμήτωρ (motherless), δίκρανος (two-headed), 
concors, discors, iners, bifrons, etc. 

It may be laid down as a general principle that the function 
of compounds has no influence on their formation. It must 
however be observed that in Greek, where compounds gener- 
ally throw their accent as far back as possible,? compounds 
with an active meaning are paroxytone if the penultimate is 


1 This corresponds to the French type tournebroche (=turnspit), fainéant 
{=do-nothing, idler), pique-assiette (sponger), which the school of Ronsard 
unsuccessfully tried to extend (aime-lyre, etc.), although it is very common 
in the popular speech. 

2 Cf. also nu-pieds (=bare-foot), chévre-pieds (=goat-footed, Ronsard), 
Barbe-rousse (red-beard, [cf. Eng. Bluebeard]), a type especially common in 
nicknames of popular origin. 

8 The chief exception is in regard to adjectives in -ys, which in so far as 
they are adjectives are generally oxytone, εὐγενής, δυσμενής. Cf. supra 124 
and 161. 
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short, oxytone if it is long: @eoroxos (mother of God), οἵ, 
Gedroxos (son of God), πυρφόρος, λογογράφος ; ῥυθμοποιός, pawwdds. 
This distinction, which is peculiar to Greek, seems to be 
partly a new development. 


section II. 


FORMATION OF COMPOUNDS. 


(178) This is regulated by one main principle; there are 
no compound verbs. Those which are wrongly called by this 
name in Greek and Latin are either (1) formed by the mere 
juxtaposition of two elements, a preposition and a verb, whose 
union is very loose, since they can always be separated, the 
augment and reduplication perpetually come between them, 
and in Homer and old Latin one may occur at the beginning 
of a sentence and the other at the end, in short, the common 
type δια-βαίνω, in-venid; or (2) they are verbs derived from 
compound nouns; thus ἀτυχέω, δυσχεραίνω, ἀτμάω, δρυφακτόω (to 
fence with wood), tnsdnio (to be mad), démentd (to make mad), 
terrificd, etc., are not compound verbs formed from simple 
verbs Ἐτυχέω, *xepaivw, τιμάω, etc., which indeed for the most 
part do not exist, but verbal derivatives formed, regularly or 
irregularly, from the nominal stems ἀτυχής, δυσχερής, ἄτιμος, 
δρύφακτος, tnsdnus, déméns, terrificus,! and it would be easy 
to give many other examples. 

Hence it follows that the last term of a compound is always 
a nominal stem. The first may be a nominal stem, or an in- 
declinable particle, or, in Greek only, a verbal stem. We have 
to consider each of these cases separately. 


§ 1. Form of the first teri, 


(179) I. The first term is a nominal stem.—We have seen 
that, as a general principle, it must assume the thematic form 


1 ᾿Ατίω (not to honour), if not a mere barbarism, is the only verbal com- 
pound in Greek; and it is easy to see the analogy to which it is due, driw: 
Tia =driudw: τμάω. Similarly, in Latin, zgndscd (to forget, forgive) is 
modelled on tgndtus. The common type désquimo (to scale), édenté, ex- 
pectorod, etc., is modelled, for example, on squdéma and the relation of turba 
to déturbo (thelatter being a combination of dé and turbd). 
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‘without any addition, and this is what actually happens in many 
‘cases; but, just as in derivation certain suffixes were amalga- 
mated with the termination of the stems to which they were 
added, and were then under this new form introduced into 
‘other stems not containing this termination, so also in compo- 
‘sition it was inevitable that such a vowel, when occurring 
‘usually or frequently at the end of the first stem, should pass 
‘by analogy into formations where it had no etymological justi- 
fication. 

It is essentially the thematic vowel e/o, the enormous ex- 
‘pansion of which in derivation has been already established, 
that thus plays the part of an epenthetic or connecting vowel 
in compounds. In fact in both languages the stems in ¢/o are _ 
‘almost as numerous as all the rest put together. When they 
‘form the first terms of compounds, their final vowel regularly 
takes the form ὁ in Greek, ὁ (changed to 7) in Latin, Avko- 
Krovo-s, mdgni-ficu-s,t and this Greek o, Latin ὁ has been ex- 
‘tended by analogy to a host of other nominal stems with quite 
‘different endings. This extension was aided by the fact that in 
‘both languages the vowel in question was also the sign of the 
genitive singular of the same stems, and so the linguistic con- 
sciousness instinctively translated πυρο-κλόπο-ς (stem πυρ-) by 
“πυρὸς κλοπεύς and pdct-ficu-s (stem pdc-) by pdcis factor. 

Latin knows no other connecting vowel besides ὦ (a). Greek 
has some others besides 0, but they are much rarer. Thus some 
‘stems in -a, preserving their final letter unchanged in compo- 
‘sition, e.g. dadvy-fopo-s (bearing laurels), contaminated other 
stems, and hence arose, aided especially by the rhythmical law 
which made the Greeks avoid three short syllables following 
‘one another, the curious forms, oredhavy-ddpo-s (στέφανος-ς, 
crown), Badravy-payo-s (Badavo-s, acorn), ἑκη-βόλο-ς (éxas far), 
which were extended by the poets in so far as they favoured 
‘the dactylic metre. Much less clear is the origin of the con- 
necting vowel c in ἀργί-πους (ἀργό-ς, white), καλλώθριξ (καλός or 
rather Ἑκᾶλλό-ς, beautiful); but it may have been borrowed 

1 The archaic type with the vowel o (1) auru-fex and by imitation carnu- 


fex, need only be mentioned here. Cf. the formation of nouns in -tét-, 
.supra 164, 
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from syntactical compounds in which the first term was in the 
locative. ἢ 

It remains to verify these general remarks by examining the 
most interesting cases of composition, classified according to 
the nature of the nominal stem forming the first term. 

1. Root-stems rarely show the pure root, ἁ-πλόο-ς = ἔδηγ-πλόο-ς 
(root *sem, one), ἅ-παξ, ἀ-δελφός (from the same womb, uterine 
brother), πυρ-φόρο-ς, ποδ-ήνεμο-ς, Lat. simplex = *sem-plec-s, 
sin-céru-s,? ds-cen (bird whose song is an omen), sdl-stitiu-m ; 
almost always with a vowel, πυρο-λαβί(δ)-ς (fire-tongs), ποδο-στράβη 
(impediment), χειρο-θήκη (glove), liici-fugu-s voci-ferdti-o, 6ri- 
fictu-m, etc. 

2. Final e/o.—The pure stem, but different in each language: 
Gk. ἱππο-μαχία, ταυρό-μορφο-ς, μακρό-χειρ; Lat. armi-ger, tardt- 
gradu-s, solli-pés (with uncloven hoof); except in Greek forms 
like βαλανηφάγος and ἀργίπους, and also of course the cases 
where the thematic vowel is elided before the initial vowel 
of the second term, GE. ἵππταγρο-ς (wild horse), ὑμν-ωδία," Lat. 
equ-it- (horseman), soll-emni-s, etc. 

3. Final d.—Sometimes in Greek the pure stem, dyyeAva-hopo-s 
(messenger), vepeAn-yepéra (cloud-gatherer, dyeipw); but gene- 
rally in Greek and always in Latin the @ is replaced by the 
ordinary connecting vowel, ywpo-ypado-s. (describing countries), 
ὡρο-λόγιο-ν (Clock), φωνό-μῖμο-ς (imitating the voice), spict-fer, 
spint-ger, veli-volu-s, tibt-cen =*tibié-cen (tibia canéns), etc.* 

4, Final i.—The pure stem sometimes in Greek, πολέπορθο-ς 
(sacker of cities), and always in Latin; au-cep-s, au-guriu-m, 
au-spiciu-m, etc., syncopated for avi-cep-s, etc.; tpilid (shep- 
herd)=*ou-pilid syneopated for ovi-; Zgni-vomu-s, whence by 
imitation lapi-ctda (stem lapid-) monti-vagu-s, ponti-fex, etc. 


_ 1 The short a which appears in the composition of the numerals, πεντά- 
‘moNt-s, ἑξά-πους, ὀκτα-δάκτυλο-ς, 15. due to the analogy of émra-, évvea-, dexa-, 
which are regular (6éka=decem=*dékm). 

2 Probably ‘‘of one piece”’ (cf. cre-dre), then “pure.” Cf, also Gk. μώνυξ 
(with uncloven hoof) =*ou-Grvy-s (having only one hoof). 

3 Contracted in κακοῦργος =Kxaxd-epyo-s, etc., whence by analogy πανοῦργος 
(stem παντ-). 

4 The existence of doublets like χώρα χῶρος, spica spicum, naturally facili- 
tated this process, which is still familiar to us from the creation of words 
like Eng. phono-graph, Fe. gralli-péde (grallatory or wading bird), ete. 
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In Greek: with vowel 0, πολιο-φυλακ-έω (to guard the city), 
οἰο-πόλο-ς (Shepherd); with vowel 4a, πολιᾶ-νόμο-ς (Civic magis- 
trate). 

5. Final w.—Pure stem in vav-xparns (powerful at sea), βου- 
γενής, δρυ-τόμο-ς, daxpv-ppoo-s (bathed in tears), nar-fragiu-m, 
bii-bulcu-s (corrupted for *bi-bulcu-s = *bou-fulc-o-s, cf. fulcire, 
to support, feed), st-bulcu-s, mant-briu-m (handle),! etc. The 
vowel o is added in δρυο-παγής (made of oak), δακρυο-ποιό-ς 
(lamentable), ἰχθυο-φάγο-ς, etc. In Latin ὦ replaces win mant- 
pulu-s (manus pléna), fricti-fer, corniger, arguitenéns, etc. 

6. Final s.—The stems in -os- (-es-) appear under four chief 
aspects :—(a) in Greek, pure stem, ἀνθεσ-φόρο-ς (bearing flowers), 
σακεσ-πάλο-ς (shaking a shield); (8) in Latin, vowel ὁ added 
(rare), veneri-vagu-s (dissolute), hondri-ficu-s, etc. ; (y) in Greek, 
vowel a added, βελεη-φόρος (bearing darts), or replacing the 
suffi -eo-, ξιφη-φόρο-ς (armed with a sword); (6) vowel o in 
Greek, ὁ in Latin, substituted for the same suffix, ἀνθο-λόγο-ς 
(gathering flowers), ψευδό-μαρτυς (false witness), ἀληθό-μαντι-ς 
(true prophet), miini-ficentia, volni-ficu-s, opi-fex (stem op-os-), 
terri-ficu-s, etc. 

7. Final mn.—Three types :—(a) the pure stem, ὀνομά-κλυτο-ς, 
nomen-cldator; (8) in Greek the stem of the oblique cases with 
vowel o, ὀνοματο-θέτη-ς, σωματο-ειδής ; (y) the vowel substituted 
for the final τ, aipo-Badys (bathed in blood), homi-cida. 

8. Final nasal.— Usually epenthesis, χθονό-παις (child of earth), 
λιμενο-φύλαξ (guardian of a harbour); sometimes analogical 
syncope, ἀκμό-θετο-ν (anvil-block, stem ax-por-). 

9, Final liquid.—Epenthesis together with the form of the 
oblique cases in πατρο-κτόνο-ς and parrictda (corrupted for 
patri-cida. 

10. Final explosive.-—Widely divergent forms in Greek :— 
(a) αἰπόλος (goat-herd) =*aiy-oAo-s, pedi-pOoyyo-s ; (8) γηρο-βαρής 
(burdened with old age) ; (y) ἀσπιδη-φόρο-ς (armed with a shield), 
λαμπαδη-δρόμο-ς (running at the feast of torches); lastly and 
especially (6) ἀσπιδο-πηγό-ς (shield-maker), xopaxd-dwvos, κερατο- 


1 The second term is very probably the root *bher (to bear) in the reduced 
form, together with the suffix -io-. 
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opo-s, Kpeato-Bdpo-s (carnivorous), ὑδατο-τρεφής (living in the 
water),! etc.—Lat. lacti-fer, lapidi-cida. 

II. The first term is an indeclinable particle. — This very 
simple case requires no elucidation. 

(180) III. The first term is a verbal stem.—Greek has two 
kinds of compounds with the first term verbal, (1) the non-sig- 
matic, 6.4. φερέξοικο-ς (carrying its house), and (2) the sigmatic, 
€.g. pacci-uBporo-s (giving light to men). It is rather hard 
to state exactly the origin of these forms, which are peculiar 
to Greek. (1) The form of the non-sigmatic compounds points 
especially to the influence of exclamatory phrases, which 
through repeated use became nicknames, and then nouns, 
6.0. φέρε οἶκον (bear thy house!), an interjection addressed to 
the tortoise;* but compounds with the first term nominal 
likewise claim a share in their origin, in this sense, that a word 
like φιλο-κίνδῦνο-ς, originally a possessive nominal compound 
meaning “one to whom danger is dear,” was translated “loving 
danger,’ and hence gave rise to the innumerable compounds 
beginning with φιλο-, pico-, τῖμο-, etc., which appear to con- 
tain the verbs φιλῶ, μισῶ, τιμῶ“ (2) The sigmatic compounds 
are certainly possessive nominal compounds, and στρεψίςκερω-ς, 
for example, may have meant originally “ having the horns in 
a twisted state,” but the Greeks unconsciously translated it 
by στρέψᾶς τὰ κέρα “twisting its horns,” and on such models 
formed an immense number of compounds in which the first 
term seems to be a sigmatic aorist stem. 

In strict agreement with their origin, both these kinds of 
compounds nearly always show their etymological vowel, the 
non-sigmatic having ε, the sigmatic ει: ἐχέφρων (sensible), peve- 
πτόλεμο-ς (steadfast in battle), dpyé-Aao-s (leading the people); 
mavoi-Kaxo-s (stopping evils), εὑρεσι-επής (with fluent speech), 
ἑλκεσίξπεπλο-ς (with trailing robe). But the influence of com- 


1 The stem ὑδατ- in composition usually takes the form tdpo-, which must 
go back to an adjectival stem in -ρό-, cf. tdpos ὕδρα (hydra). 

2 On verbal compounds formed by means of an imperative, cf. for French 
A. Darmesteter, Mots composés, p. 148. 

3 Similarly in French crime de lése-majesté (high treason) =crémen laesae 
majestatis, where lése is a feminine participle; but seeing in this the 38rd 
sing. of the present of léser, we form in the same way lése-entendement, etc, 
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pounds formed from nominal stems sporadically introduces into 
both classes the vowel o: λιπο-ναύτη-ς (a deserting sailor), 
λιπό-φθογγος (without voice), φυγο-πτόλεμο-ς (cowardly); μιξο- 
βάρβαρο-ς (half-barbarian), pufo-xivdivo-s (venturesome). Further, 
through reciprocal analogy, we find (very rarely) «in the sig-_ 
matic compounds, περσέπολι-ς (sacker of cities), and e in the 
non-sigmatic, ἀρχιτθάλασσο-ς (ruling the sea), ἀρχι-θέωρο-ς 1 (chief 
of the theori), Aabi-pboyyo-s (destroying speech), τερπικέραυνος = 
*roere-xepavvos (fulmina torquens), etc. 


§ 2.—Form of the last term. 


(181) As a general rule, when the last term ends in a vowel, 
this is not changed in the formation of Greek compounds, 
except that, if the compound is an adjective, it necessarily 
adapts itself to the changes of gender of which it is susceptible : 
θάνατο-ς- ἀ-θάνατο-ς (η, 0-v),2 φλοῖσβος πολύ-φλοισβο-ς (o-v) 3 κόμη 
ξανθο-κόμη-ς and also ξανθό-κομο-ς, κεφαλή πολυ-κέφαλο-ς ; πόλιςς 
περσέ-πολι-ς ; δάκρυ πολύ-δακρυ-ς. In Latin we have similarly 
flavi-comu-s, and angui-manu-s (a, u-m) is declined like an 
o-stem; but usually, in forming an adjective, Latin changes 
the final vowel of the last term to an 7, whence the common 
type rému-s tri-rémi-s, clivo-s dé-clivi-s, amnu-s (annus) sol- 
lemni-s,? forma tn-formi-s, norma ab-normi-s, anima sémi- 
_animi-s, ete. 

When it ends in a consonant, the last term may undergo 
no change, and this is usually the case in Latin: stm-plec-s, 
prae-cep-s, opi-fec-s, capri-pés, bi-dén-s, quadri-frén-s etc. But 
in Greek the treatment is much more varied :—(1) No change : 
τρί-που-ς, σύ-ζυγ-ς (yoke-fellow), at6-o7-s (dark), εὔτωπ-ος (beautiful), 
καλλέθριξ, πολύ-χειρ. (2) Transition to the o-declension by the 
addition of an 0: ov-{vyo-s,* καλλέτριχο-ς, πολύ-χειρο-ς, ὄ-πατρο-ς 


1 Possibly this ἀρχι-, which is so common, may have been, like ἀλκί, the 
locative of a lost nominal stem. Cf. supra 176. 

2 Greek usage generally rejects the feminine of these adjectives and 
replaces it by the masculine. 

® Properly ‘“‘ what suffices for the whole year,’ and hence takes place 
only once a year. 

4 But here the word ζυγός may have had influence. 
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(by the same father) (3) Transition to the o-declension by 
substitution of o for the regular vowel of the stem: τρώπο-ς 
(o-v), Πόλυ-βο-ς (proper name, rich in cattle), ΠΠάτρο-κλο-ς (proper 
name) for Πατροκλέης -- ἘΠατρο-κλέξης (KA€(F)-os, glory), ὅμταιμο-ς 
(of the same blood, αἷμα). (4) Transition to the masculine 
declension in a- (gen. ov): ἀελλο-πόδη-ς (With feet swift as a 
storm). (5) Addition or substitution of the adjectival ending 
-éo-:* ὑδατο-τρεφής, πολυ-κλαδής (with many branches), θεο-φιλής 
(dear to the gods), ὑπερη-φανής (arrogant), ete. 

Besides these changes, two peculiarities of the Greek language 
must also be noticed. The first is the frequent lengthening 
of the initial vowel of the last term, ποδ-ήνεμο-ς,3 ἀν-ήνεμοςς, 
δυσ-ώνυμο-ς, τρι-ώβολο-ν, etc. This lengthening, justified in the 
above examples by a succession of short syllables, has been 
extended by analogy to a number of other cases where this 
explanation does not hold good: ἀν-ἤκεστο-ς (incurable), ἀν- 
nkovoto-s (unheard of), εὐτήνωρ (brave), ἀμφ-ήκης (two-edged), 
αἰγ-ῶνυξ, etc. ‘The other phenomenon, which is equally common, 
is the vowel-gradation already mentioned, which causes the 
final syllable of the last term to pass, either (1) from the 
reduced to the deflected grade, 6.9. aiva=*ai-mn and δμ-αίμων 
(of the same blood), κτῆμα (possession) and εὐ-κτήμων (rich); or 
(2) from the normal to the deflected grade, φρήν ἄτφρων ἐχέφρων, 
πατήρ ἀ-πάτωρ πατρο-πάτωρ (paternal grandfather), μήτηρ δυσ-μήτωρ 
(οἱ a bad mother), but δυσ-μήτηρ subst. (bad mother), and the 
phrase μήτηρ ἀμήτωρ (unnatural mother); or (8) conversely from 
the deflected to the normal grade, αἰδώς ἀν-αιδής, γένος εὐ-γενής, 
κράτος Ξω-κράτης, etc.4 The only example in Latin correspond- 
ing to the last case 1s genus dé-gener. 


1 The vowel ὁ, which is etymologically obscure, has the same meaning as 
a- copulative. 

2 This case is very common; cf. supra 161. 

3 Cf. the same lengthening in ἠνεμόεις (windy), ἀθάνατος (probably pro- 
nounced ἀτθάνατος), and other cases where otherwise three short syllables 
would follow one another. 

4 But there is no need to bring under the head of gradation the type 
κέρας αἰπύ-κερως (with lofty horns), in which, as in the genitive κέρως, 
-xepws is merely a substitute for -xéparos, cf. the poetic doublet ev-xépao-s, 
and supra 129. The accentuation, which seems to go against this etymology, 
is probably due to the analogy of that of forms like εὔ-γεως (fertile) = 
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There seems no doubt that a subsidiary use was made of 
vowel-gradation and lengthening by the Greeks to differentiate 
possessive from determinative compounds, and most of the 
preceding examples support this view; but a good many 
confusions have lessened the value of this criterion, which 
moreover is an artificial one. 


*etyno-s, where the ὦ is due to a metathesis of quantity. See supra 81 
note. Similarly the first term of κρεωφάγος is explained by *xpeao-Pdvyo-s. 


THIRD PART. 


MORPHOLOGY. 


(182) Morphology is the study of the forms of lan- 
guage, that is, of the modifications by means of terminations 
which nominal and verbal stems undergo in order to become 
nouns and verbs capable of forming part of a sentence. 

If taken in a very wide sense, morphology might likewise 
include etymology, which has just been studied ; and it would 
even seem at first sight that the formation of a tense like 
λεχ-θή-σο- ought to be included under the head of conjugation 
just as much as the addition to this stem of the termination 
-μαι, *-cat, -ται, etc. But it has been thought better to restrict 
the name of morphology to the study of terminations, in order 
to make as clear as possible the line of demarcation between 
the formation of stems and the inflexion of words, and to 
insist on the elementary truth, too often ignored, that, for ex- 
ample, λέγ-ο- and λεχ-θή-σο, on the one hand, are forms quite as 
distinct and quite as independent of one another as are Ady-0- 
and *Aéy-ri- (λέξις) on the other. Hence morphology is reduced 
for our present purpose to declension and that part of conjuga- 
tion only which is concerned with the person-endings. 

The terminations, both those of declension or case- 
endings, and those of conjugation or person-endings, 
appear in language as the necessary complement of the nominal 
or verbal stems to which they are attached. It is only very 
rarely, as we have seen, that the simple root without any affix 


can be used as a stem; but itis still rarer for the bare stem 
181 
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without any termination to act asa noun or verb.! In short, 
the stem is almost an abstraction, like the root. But this fact 
does not in the least invalidate the claims of morphology. 
For is not the word itself mainly an abstraction? Man thinks 
and expresses his thoughts by means of sentences, not isolated Ὁ 
words. 

At this point there arises a preliminary question. How 15 
it possible to conceive that a mere termination, almost always 
monosyllabic, often reduced to a single consonant, and some- 
times invisible to any other eye but that of the philologist, should, 
when added to a nominal or verbal stem, have the power of in- 
troducing into it a more or less complicated modification of 
meaning, such as singular or plural, subject or object, Ist, 2nd, 
or 8rd person, etc. ? We may obtain, if not a solution of the 
problem, at any rate a hint towards its solution, from the lan- 
guages called isolating or agglutinative, in which the elements 
denoting relation have not yet coalesced with the significant 
elements. In Chinese, for example, the plural does not differ in 
principle from the singular; but, in cases where it is absolutely 
indispensable to emphasize the notion of plurality, this may be 
done by placing after the noun another noun having the meaning 
of “crowd” or “ universality,” e.g. thing ἰδὲ kidi=juvenis 
filius multitidd that is “the youths.” Suppose kidi drops out 
of use as a separate word, then only the history of the language 
will be able to explain the plural meaning belonging to the 
affix. Again, certain Finnish languages still have a word velt 
(friend, companion), which Hungarian, a language of the same 
family, has entirely lost; but Hungarian has kept in its declen- 
sion an affix -vel with a comitative or instrumental meaning, 
e.g. ké-vel=lapis-comes, “ with the stone.” Now, in accordance 
with the law of vocalic harmony, which requires the partial 
assimilation of the vowel of the suffix to that of the stem, this 
syllable -vel often becomes -val, atyd-val (with the father) ; in 
accordance with another law, the v is assimilated to the final 


1 There is scarcely any instance of the nominal stem free from all 
addition except in the vocative sing., ἵππ-ε, equ-e; or of the verbal stem, 
except in the 2nd pers. sing. of the imperative, λέγ-ε, leg-e. (The impera- 
tive is the vocative of the verb.) 
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consonant of the stem, kert-tel (with the garden), kert-ek-kel 
(with the gardens), hdz-zal (with the house), atyd-m-mal (with 
my father), etc. After all these changes the original veld has 
become scavéely recognisable, and if this word had not been 
preserved somewhere, all the efforts of the analyst would have 
been powerless to restore it. 

Much more difficult and uncertain then must such restorations 
be in the languages with which we are concerned, where the 
affix is reduced to its simplest form. We may attempt them ; 
we may, for example, see in the final -s of the nom. sing. an old 
demonstrative *so, which has given to Greek its article 6; we 
may connect the gen. sing. δήμοιο (of the people)=*dap-0-cyo 
with the adj. δημόσιος (popular) =*dapy-o-710-s, which has the 
same meaning and almost the same form; and we may recognise 
in the -m and -t which serve as signs of the Ist and 3rd pers. 
sing. of verbs the shapeless relics of the stem *me- (me) and 
the demonstrative *to- (he, cf. the Greek article). But these 
are mere exercises of ingenuity, which are almost useless, and, 
if carried further, would become dangerous; all the attempts 
made to explain the -es of the nom. pl. through a sort of re- 
duplication of the demonstrative -s of the nom. sing., the Latin 
passive through an addition of the reflexive pronoun ( feror= 
*ferod sé), the Greek mediopassive through a reduplication of the 
pronominal ending in a reflexive sense (φέρομαι -- Ἐφέρ-ο-μα-μι, 
Ἀφέρεσαι -- Ἐφέρ-ε-σα-σι, etc.), are encountered by insurmount- 
able phonetic obstacles, and it were to be hoped that they 
may not be renewed, the more so, because they entangle the 
science of language in a road which has no ending. Most 
of the errors of science, in all its branches, arise from its 
thinking itself bound to explain facts which its duty is only 
to state. 

- (183) Moreover, even supposing that the Indo-European lan- 
_ guages did seem to have preserved all their case-endings and 
person-endings in the form of separate words, would a com- 
parison of the latter with the inflexions be much more legiti- 
mate? We may be permitted to doubt it; for such a com- 
parison would often leave out of sight a factor of the highest 
importance, the association of ideas, grammatical analogy, 
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which has no less influence in this department than in that of 
derivation.! For, like words, the forms of declension and con- 
jugation classify themselves in our mind in series, in which 
classes regarded rightly or wrongly as identical from a logical 
point of view constantly tend to become identified in form also; 
hence a suffix which seems to be everywhere the same is per- 
haps so only because at some past time it has been detached 
from some words and then introduced into all the rest.? 
Further, if the language contains the suffix as a separate word, 
it is possible that the separate word has been formed from 
the suffix, instead of the suffix being a corruption of the 
separate word.2 This case is rare, but not unexampled.* 

Let us consider this unceasing action of analogy in a depart- 
ment which is familiar to us. We have regularly in old French 
nom. li chevals, acc. le cheval. This alternation is regular in all 
words of the Latin 2nd declension; but it is naturally absent 
in forms like nom. li pére=ille pdter, acc. le pére=iulum 
pdtrem. Thus the old form of the language knows only the 
nom. sing. li pére; but little by little the s of the neighbour- 
ing declension, being wrongly regarded as the necessary sign 
of the nom. sing., makes its way into this word also, and so in 
the thirteenth century we find only the contaminated form {ὲ 
péres, li lérres, lt emperéres. 

So too in the verbs. In the third conjugation of Latin, forms 
of the 2nd person plural like trdhitis, curritis would require in 
French the corresponding forms vous *traites, vous *queurtes, 
etc. But of these the only traces are the two isolated forms 


1 Cf. supra 83. 

2 Looking at the imperative forms leg-i-té leg-u-ntd (Gk. φερ-έ-τω, φερ-ὅ- 
ντων), who would not think that -td -nté are affixes of the 3rd person, con- 
taining, like -ti -nti of the indicative, an obscured demonstrative stem ? 
Yet they axe nothing of the kind; legitd is probably a nominal form, and 
legunté is modelled on Jegitd and on the relation between legit and legunt. 

5. This is what ts maintained by those philologists according to whom the 
person-endings, having been detached and separated from the conjugated 
stem, became the personal pronouns (the * theory of adaptation,” cf. Sayce, 
Comparative Philology, 2nd ed., Preface and pp. 132 ff.). 

4 In French “a collection of ana” (memorable sayings); ana is simply 
the termination of the words Voltairiana, Bolewana, Huetiana, by which 
such collections are designated. Cf. A. Darmesteter, Mots nouveauz, Ὁ. 229, 
and more recently Bull. Soc. Ling. vi. Ὁ. exxxv. 
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vous faites, vous dites, and even these have disappeared from 
the popular language. Hverywhere else (vous trayéz, vous 
couréz) a termination -ez has crept in, which is regular only in 
the 1st conjugation, vous améz=amdatis, but has imperceptibly 
invaded the other three.! | 

That similar phenomena have taken place ever since the Indo- 
European period, is a fact which it is as impossible to doubt 
as it is difficult to prove. That they abound in Greek and 
Latin declension and conjugation will become clear from the 
following pages. 


1 [English inflexions also are largely analogical in their crigin. Thus the 
plural in -s, which has but a limited range in Anglo-Saxon, has been so ex- 
tended by analogy as to be now almost universal; it is regular, for example, 
in stones (A.-S. stan-as) and days (A.-S. dag-as), but analogical in eyes (A -S. 
éag-an, cf. Scotch een) and nights (Ἀ.- 8. niht). So too in the preterite of 
verbs the older form shew has been superseded by the analogical form 
shew-ed, slep by slep-t, ete., and the process is still going on; for example, 
clomb (Newman, Gerontius, ‘‘ He clom® the giants of the wood”) is now 
almost superseded by climb-ed.]} 


J.—DECLENSION.! 


(184) Declension is the modification of nominal stems by 
means of terminations, corresponding to the three grammatical 
categories of gender, number, and case, which are charac- 
teristic of these stems. 

The Indo-European language had three genders, mascu- 
line, feminine, and neuter, which have been faithfully pre- 
served by Latin and Greek. 

It likewise had three numbers, singular, plural, and 
dual. But in it the dual had no doubt already been reduced 
to three case-forms, as in Sanskrit, or four at the most. In 
most of the derived languages it has been lost, only the faintest 
traces of it remaining. This is the case in Latin. Even in 
Greek, where it seems to have held its ground, its use is 
unknown to whole dialects, notably Lesbian, and in the classical 
language its use is almost optional, alternating with that of the 
plural.? 

Of case-relations, so far as can be conjectured from the 
derived languages, Indo-European, at the period of separation, 
must have distinguished at least eight, namely: nominative, 
denoting the agent; vocative, a mere interjection ;? accusa- 
tive, which might be called with more precision illative, 
denoting a tendency towards the object; ablative (tendency 
to move away from the object); instrumental or comita- 
tive (accompaniment); dative (assigning to); locative (situa- 

1 (Cf. Mr. W. M. Lindsay, “The Early Italian Declension,” Classical 
Review, 1888, pp. 129 i. 202 ff. 273 ff.] 

2 In Homer the agreement of the dual with the plural is not uncommon, 
e.g. τὼ δ᾽ αὐτὼ μάρτυροι ἔστων (IL. i. 338), μήκετι παῖδε φίλω πολεμίζετε μηδὲ 
μάχεσθον (Il. vit. 279). 

3 The vocative is not, properly speaking, a case, since it has no logical 


relation to any other term of the proposition. 
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tion in); lastly, genitive, which it would be more exact to 
call possessive, in virtue of its essential and primitive 
function.! Corresponding to each of these relations there were 
generally several terminations, which have nearly all survived 
in Greek and Latin, although Greek has nominally only five 
cases, and Latin six. | 

These terminations may be added to the stem without modi- 
fying it. This is usually the case, at least in Greek and Latin,” 
in the declension called parisylabic, which hence may he 
treated separately and before the other declensions, not only 
because it is the most simple, but also because it has in many 
points contaminated by analogy the declension called impari- 
syllabic,? while the latter has had very little influence on it. 
In the imparisyllabic declension, which has sometimes kept, 
sometimes very capriciously modified the original vowel- 
gradation of its stems, we shall have to study successively the 
terminations and the changes in the stem caused by the 
addition of these terminations. Lastly, the pronominal de- 
clension, which stands quite by itself, differs even more from 
that of the nouns properly so called than the two nominal 
declensions differ from one another, and will require a separate 
chapter. Such then is the division of our subject. 


1 Or better still ‘“adnominal,” since, properly speaking, it can only be 
governed by a noun of which it completes the sense. 

2 In primitive Indo-European all the declensions must have been more or 
less subject to vowel-gradation. 

3 This terminology is unfortunately not very precise; for there are no 
more syllables in γένους or nibis than in γένος or nabés, and on the other 
hand there are more in θεοῖο and dedrum than in θεός and deus. It has 
however been thought best to adhere to it, since it is both customary and 
convenient. The important point is not to take it too literally. 


CHAPTER J. 
PARISYLLABIC DECLENSION. 


. (185) Under this heading will be included the 1st and 2nd 
declension in Greek, the 1st, 2nd, and 5th declension in Latin, 
except that for this purely empirical classification will be sub- 
stituted the more systematic distinction between stems ending 
in o/e, ἃ, and 7. 
SECTION I. 
STEMS IN 0-. 


(186) The vast majority of stems ending in o- are masculine 
or neuter. But feminines are not uncommon, both among 
NOUNS, νῆσο-ς, ἄμπελο-ς, populu-s, alvo-s, and especially, but only 
in Greek, among those adjectives to which custom denies a 
feminine in ἡ, εὐώνυμο-ς, ἐργάσιμο-ς. Moreover, the gender has 
no influence on the declension, except in the case of two forms 
confined to the neuter. 


δ 1.—WMasculines and Feminines. 


(187) I. Singular.—1. Nominative: the sign is -s in Greek 
and Latin, ἵππο-ς, equd-s, and offers no difficulty. 

2. Vocative: the simple stem with the vowel e, ἵππε, eque, 
the only clear trace of an old vowel-gradation preserved by 
this declension. The regular identity of the nominative and 
vocative in the plural of all nouns and even in the singular of 
other declensions, led to the very frequent use of the nominative 
for the vocative in this declension also, Gk. ὦ φίλος, Lat. da 
meus ocellus,! and in certain nouns, 6e0-s, deu-s, the vocative is 
entirely wanting even in the classical language. 


1 Jl. iv. 189; Od. iii. 375.—Plaut, Asin. 657 (Ussing). 
1&8 
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8. Accusative: -m, whence Gk. -v, Lat. -m, presenting no 
difficulty : ἵππο-ν, equé-m, in old Latin written without m, 
OINO. 

4. Ablative (1).—The termination of this ablative was a d 
preceded by a vowel the nature of which cannot easily be 
determined, probably *-éd. But the vowel matters little here, 
since from the pro-ethnic period it was contracted with the 
final vowel of the stem. The latter vowel being an 6, the con- 
traction necessarily produced *irrwd, equdd. In Latin this 
ablative has remained, regularly losing its final d, which is no 
longer found except in old inscriptions.! In Greek it has dis- 
appeared from declension, but it reappears in the shape of an 
adverb in οὕτω, ἄνω, κάτω, ἀνωτέρω, etc., and especially, with a 
final s of somewhat obscure origin,? in the numerous adverbs 
derived from adjectives in o-s, οὕτως (doublet of οὕτω), σοφῶς, 
καλῶς, κούφως, etc. It is adverbial also in Latin in certo, 
citd.2 

It is also possible that this termination *-€d might be pre- 
ceded by the thematic vowel é-; in this case, the contraction 
of the group would have given long é, which is found only in 
Latin, but immensely extended, since it there corresponds in 
the formation of adverbs to the final ws of Greek: certé= 
*certéd, faciluméd,* probe, docté, bené, malé, ete. 

5. Ablative (2).—The Sanskrit ablative devat, which corres- 
ponds to egudd, may always be replaced by an ablative d¢va- 
tas, the termination of which reappears in a purer form in 
Greek and Latin -tos. But Latin alone adds it to some stems 
in o-, funditus=*funde-tos (from the bottom, from top to 
bottom), peni-tus (from the bottom, thoroughly, cf. penu-s, 
nomin., the meaning of which must have been modified). In 
Greek it is no longer found except in a few adverbs, év-rés= 
in-tus, ἐκ-τός, which were so little understood to be ablatives 

1 Supra 65. 

2 Cf. however supra 65 note. 

3 Supra 77 ¢. 

4 Senatusconsultum de Bacchanalibus.—The Oscan amprufid=improbé. 
the termination of which recalls that of the ablatives of the 3rd declension 
marid, airid =aere, has led some to suppose an intrusion of the forms of the 


3rd declension into the domain of the Ist. But the conjecture stated in the 
text seems more probable. | 
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that a new ablative termination was attached to them, whence 
the form. ἔν-τοσ-θεν (also ἔκ-το-θεν, Od. 1χ.. 299). 

6. Ablative (3)—The last mentioned ablative termination 
(Sk. -dhas) appears in Latin and Greek under the double form 
-de and -θεν, of which the form -6a=*6n seems to be a reduced 
doublet (cf. the adverbs &-6a and ἔν-θεν, Lat. in-de=*év-6e). 
- Latin has not kept this affix in its declension and has only the 
two adverbial forms inde and unde. In Greek, on the contrary, 
and especially in the language of Homer, the ablatives in -fev are 
remarkably numerous and frequent: common nouns, ἀγρό-θεν, 
οἴκο-θεν, Ged-Gev, οὐρανό-θεν ; proper nouns, Ἰλιό-θεν, Κορινθό-θεν ; 
pronouns, πό-θεν, ὅ-θεν, ἄλλο-θεν, αὐτότθεν. The last mentioned 
formations have survived in classical Greek. 

%. Instrumental (1).—The termination of this case was cer- 
tainly an -a, whether long or short does not matter here, for the 
contraction of this vowel with the final vowel of the stem must 
have given rise to an Indo-European -@, which reappears in the 
‘Doric forms πᾶ (=*qe-a or *qo-a, which way?), αὐτὰ (this way), 
_ ἀλλᾶ (elsewhere), etc., Lon. «7, Att. πῆ, ἄλλη, rely (on foot, instrum. 
of πεζό-ς, pedestrian), διχῇ (doubly), πανταχῆ (everywhere), ἡσυχῆ 
(quietly), etc. It is true that these forms, which are exceedingly 
common, are ordinarily written πῇ, ἄλλῃ, etc., and regarded as 
datives ;! but, in the first place, the « adscript is not constant, 
and in the second place, it was only natural that the Greeks, 
having become incapable of recognising in these forms an 
instrumental masculine, should have taken them for the dative 
feminine, on account of a merely external resemblance.? The 
fact is that the « adscript here is a mere graphic embellishment, 
and the instrumental use harmonizes perfectly with the meaning 
of all these adverbs of manner and the phrases answering to the 


1 Indeed Herodian strictly enjoins this spelling. 

2 An attempt has been made to justify the view that πῇ is a feminine, by 
understanding 66%; but what must be understood with πεΐζῇ or διχῇ ὃ 
Moreover πάντ-η, Dor. ravr-a, though of analogical formation (infra 204, 9), 
seems to show that the Greeks, at the time when they created this word, 
were still conscious of the masculine character of the termination ; for other- 
wise they would have created *raca *racn.—I ought however to point out 
that the view stated in the text is rejected by most grammarians, the most 
authoritative of whom (cf. G. Meyer, § 388) unanimously hold that the type 
wa is an instrumental feminine. 
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question gud. Hence it also seems preferable to see instru- 
mentals masculine and neuter in the four Latin pronominal 
forms quad -- πᾶ, hdc, πᾶς, istac rather than to have recourse to 
a problematic ellipse of vid, to justify the feminine. 

8. Instrwmental (2).—It is not certain that this case, the 
sign of which in Greek is -qu- φιν, and which is not found in 
Latin, existed in the singular in Indo-European ; at any rate 
in Sanskrit it appears only in the plural, under the form -bhis.? 
However that may be, this form, which classical Greek has 
entirely lost, is still fairly common in Homer: ? dc&6-dw (on 
the right), ἀριστερό-φιν (on the left), yadxd-dw (with bronze), 
στρατό-φιν, ᾿Ιλιότφιν, ἐκ πασσαλόφι (from a peg, Od. vill. 67), 
etc. 

9. Dative.—The primitive termination was *-ay, or perhaps 
*-ey, but it makes no difference here which it was, since the 
initial vowel can have had no other effect than that of lengthen- 
ing by contraction the final o- of the stem, ἵππῳ, equo= 
*ékwo-ay or *ékwo6-ey.* This declension, together with that 
of the @- stems, is the only one in which Greek has preserved 
a true dative. | 

10. Locative.—On the other hand it has almost entirely lost 
the locative, the sign of which was a simple -7; the only traces 
of it are to be found in the forms ποῖ (whither ?)=*q6-7, οἵ 
(whither, relative),® οἴκοι (at home), Afol. τυῖδε (here), ἄλλυι 
(elsewhere). It will be seen that the final vowel of the stem 
has the form o, but the form 6 would perhaps be more regular ; 
- at any rate it is certain that the form οἴκει exists and that Doric 
has adverbs like τεῖδε τουτεῖ atret, to which may be added the 
Panhellenic ἐκεῖ, The Latin locative, hum? (on the ground), 
dom (at home), leaves the question undecided, since 7 may re- 
present either e¢ or ot; the archaic form however is humot= 
*humo-%. This very important form has only retained its loca- 


1 On the » ἐφελκυστικόν, οἷ. supra 79, 1. 

2 This form is not entirely unknown in Greek. cf. the doublets ἀμφί and 
ἀμφίς (around) and the advb. λικριφίς (sideways). 

ὃ Where it is not restricted to the instrumental function, but may also be 

used indifferently as an ablative or locative. 

4 Cf. supra 24 A and 26, 2.—Hence we must beware of identifying in 
Latin the dative equé=*equoi with the abl. equé=*equod. 

5 It must be observed that these locatives have taken an illative sense. 
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tive function in the above examples and in proper names of 
towns and places, Lugditn? (at Lyons); in all other cases, and 
even in these nouns themselves, it has taken the meaning of a 
genitive, and everywhere replaces the primitive genitive, of 
which Latin shows no trace: equi, servt, dominz, ete. 

11. Genitive.—The pro-ethnic termination was -syo, cf. Sk. 
d¢gva-sya, and the oldest Greek form ἵπποιο goes back quite 
regularly to *trro-cyo.1 From the latter to the classical type 
ἵππου the stage of transition can only have been *irzoo through 
loss of intervocalic 1, and this consideration alone would be 
enough to prove the existence of this *ir7oo, though it is no- 
where read. But there are more direct proofs of its existence. 
For (1) several verses of Homer where the form in ov is read 
will not scan, and the scansion becomes correct if we restore 
the form in 00; thus the amphimacers Ἰλίου, Αἰόλου evidently 
cannot occur in a dactylic verse.2 (2) The genitive dov of the 
relative pronoun o-s, which is read in Homer, is evidently a 
barbarism invented at a later period to restore the metre which 
the reading ot had violated; it is only necessary to substitute 
oo for it.2 (3) This restoration is again forced upon us almost 
as strongly, wherever the final ov is supposed to be shortened 
before a following vowel, e.g. Ἰλίου αἰπεινῆς (Il. ix. 686), οὐρανοῦ 
ἀστερόεντος (1]. vi. 108), etc., where we should read Ἰλῖο᾽, otpave, 
etc., with elision of the second οὄ. (4) The same restoration is 
possible, though not necessary, wherever the ov of the genitive 
forms the second part of a foot, e.g. at the end of a verse 
Μενελάου κυδαλίμοιο, Where it is certainly an improvement to 
read MeveAdoo. (5) Hence the reading ov (or ὦ in the original 
Homeric Molic) is only entirely justified when the termination 
of the genitive begins a foot, a case which.is comparatively 
rare.t (6) We shall see later on that the genitive of the Ist 

1 Supra 39 C.=-This termination is not met with outside the o-declension 
and seems to have been borrowed from the pronominal declension, infra 
ay Honee we shall read "INioo προπάροιθε (Il. xv. 66, xxii. 6), Αἰόλοο κλυτὰ 
δώματα (Od. x. 60), and so also 1]. vi. 61, xv. 554, ii. 518, xxii. 313, ete. 

3 Tl. ii, 325, Od. 1. 70; the last o of course being long by position. 

4 The presence in Homer of three forms of the genitive which evidently 


cannot have been coexistent is one of the many facts which show the 
artificial character of the Homeric language. 
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decl. masc. πολίτᾶο is undoubtedly borrowed from the 9πᾶ ; but, 
if ithad been imitated from ἵπποιο, its form would be Ἐπολίταιο: 
hence it must have been formed in a dialect in which the pro- 
nunciation at the time was *izroo. (7) There is nothing incon- 
ceivable in the loss:of the form *troo, if the Homeric poems 
have been translated into a language which no longer possessed 
this genitive (the language of the Ionian rhapsodists) ; it is 
rather the preservation of the type in oo which might surprise 
us, did not the metre absolutely require it, together with many 
other archaisms. 

The forms θεοῖο, ἵπποιο, survived, through imitation of Homer, 
in the language of poets of all periods. Prose retained only the 
contracted forms of *6edo, *immoo, namely, Lesb. Boeot. Dor. θεῶ, 
ἵππω, lon.-Att. θεοῦ, ἵππου. 

By a process the reverse of that in Latin, which has super- 
seded this genitive by the locative, Greek employs the genitive 
of certain pronouns in a locative sense: ποῦ (where ἢ), οὗ 
(where), αὐτοῦ (here), etc. 

(188) II. Dual.—1. Direct Case (nom.-voc.-acc.): the final 
vowel (probably -e, if we may judge from πόδ-ε, etc., of the 3rd 
declension) having been contracted, in the Indo-European 
period, with the thematic vowel o-, the result was an 6, which 
forms the Greek termination, tmmw=*ékwi=*ékwo6-é. Latin 
has lost this form, except in the two words dud? and ambé ; and 
even here it only serves for the nominative masculine and neuter 
and the accusative neuter; the accusative masculine has the 
plural form, duds, ambés. Besides δύω Greek also has δύο, a 
much commoner form, the shortening of which is still unex- 
plained. 

2. Oblique Case (1) (exclusively Greek).—Neither Latin nor 
any other Indo-European language shows anything analogous 


1 For the sake of completeness may be mentioned also: (1) the locative 
in -θι (πόθι, ᾽Ιλίοθι), produced by the combination of the « of the locative with 
the ablative termination -6ev; (2) the illative ofxévde, obtained by the addi- 
tion to the ordinary accusative of a demonstrative and enclitic particle 
which intensifies its meaning ; (3) the more obscure illative οἴκαδε (imitation 
of dade? cf. also φύγαδε) ; (4) the rare illative in -ce, which is quite ob- 
scure, πόσε, ἄλλοσε. 

2 But commonly dud, supra 77. 


Ο 
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to the case-ending used in Greek for the genitive, locative, 
instrumental, dative, and ablative dual. This termination is 
πεῖν (the first is a y) in the language of Homer, ἵππο-ιιν ὀφθαλ- 
pour, afterwards contracted with the stem and so producing 
the forms trrow (dissyllable), ὀφθαλμοῖν, etc. Did this termina- 
tion belong to the Indo-European period ? or is it entirely the 
creation of Greek? It seems very hard to give any reply to | 
this question, except that we do not see whence Greek could 
have derived it. The most probable view is that there is a 
very close relation between the oblique case of the dual and the 
locative plural; for ἵπποιιν is the same as ἵπποισιν with the 
regular loss of the intervocalic o.1 

3. Oblique Case (2) (Latin).—The forms dud-bus, ambd-bus 
are not plurals, since there is no case in -bws in the Latin 2nd 
declension. Now Sanskrit has in the dual an instrum.-dat.-abl. 
termination -bhydm, dvdbhydm = dudbus ; hence it is probable 
that the Latin -bws here is a relic of an old dual termination, 
corrupted through the analogy of the termination of the dative- 
ablative plural of other declensions.? 

(189) ILL. Plural.—1. Nominative-Vocative: ἵπποι, equi>= 
*equot (the old form poploe = popult and others are cited by 
Festus). It will be seen that Greek and Latin agree in adding 
a-y to the stem; but in this respect they diverge from the 
Indo-European type, which in this declension as in all the 
others had the termination -és, e.g. *ékw6s =*ékwo-és, Sk. 
dcvds.* Hence we should expect ἔζππως *equds; but, on the 
other hand, the termination oy was regular in the pronominal 
declension, 6.2. Sk. ἐδ = *toy (they) ; hence it is easily conceiv- 
able that phrases like rot *izrws, istt* equds would become rot 
ἵπποι, 7st? equa. This is not the only case in which the o-stems 
have borrowed from the pronouns, and in this particular case 


1 Cf. infra 189, 5.—In the solitary form δυεῖν the thematic vowel seems to 
be e-; but δυοῖν likewise exists. 

2 The other cases of dud and ambé are borrowed from the plural system, 
as is likewise the case in Greek with dv-ci, the locative of δύο. 

3 Written also δὲ (equei) and e=é (PLOIRVMH, Ep. Scip.) 

4 It is noticeable that all the Italic languages, with the exception of Latin, 
kept this primitive form: Osc. NVVLANVS = Ndlandés (inhabitants of Nola), 
Umbr. IKVVINVS = Iguvinds, in Latin Ndlan7z, Iguvini. 
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the borrowing was aided by the analogy of the termination -ay 
of the 1st declension, ταὶ κεφαλαί, which was comparatively. 
regular! Latin also had a nom, pl. in -és, ~@s, -ets, magistr-és, 
etc., attested by a good many inscriptions of the 6th century 
of Rome; this was evidently borrowed from the 8rd declension 
(cf. patrés from pater, and magister), and did not pass into the 
classical language. 

2, Accusative—The termination of the acc. pl. is always 
*ns,? hence *trmo-vs, *equo-ns. We still find τόνς, ἐλευθέρονς͵ 
etc., in Cretan and Argive inscriptions. Everywhere else the 
phonetic changes already explained® took place: Lesb. ἵπποις; 
Dor. Βωοῦ. ἵππως, Ion.-Att. ἵππους, Lat. equés. The type with a 
short vowel, τὸς θεός, etc., which is common in inscriptions and 
in the Doric of Theocritus, comes from syntactical positions in 
which the v was dropped without any compensatory lengthen- 
ing, €.g. τὸς θεὸς σέβομαι, but σέβομαι τὸς θεούς, and has thence 
been extended by analogy to other positions. 

3. Instrumental.zA—The case in τ-τῴι -ῴιν is in Homer instru- 
mental plural as well as singular: θεότφιν (with the gods), 
ὀστεό-φιν (by the bones), etc. 

4, Dative-Ablative.,=—The original form of this case 1s re- 
vealed to us by that which in Sanskrit serves as instrumental, 
acvdts, hence ἔἵππωις *equdis, in other words, it is the form of 
the dative singular with the addition of the s of the plural; 
then, by a regular process of shortening,$ ἵπποις, equts =*equots. 
The type equets, which is very common, is only another spelling 
of the same form. 

5. Locative.—The pro-ethnic termination of this case was 
*-sy in all declensions. In this particular declension it was 
added to the stem, not directly, but by means of a semi-vocalic 
epenthesis, viz. y, the precise origin of which is unknown; hence, 
instead of *ékwo-su, the Indo-European form would be *ékwoy- 


1 Cf. infra 195, 1. 

2 Or perhaps at a very remote period *-ms, formed by the addition of the 
s of the plural to the form of the ace. sing. 

3 Supra 47 C. 

4 The ablative plural is everywhere like the dative, infra 4. 

5 And instrumental in classical Greek as well as in Latin. 

6 By what is called Osthofi’s law, supra 76 and 77. 
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su, which is reflected in Sk. devé-su, etc. If then the locative 
were *izro-ov, whence *irrow, it would be easily explainable ; 
but we nowhere find the slightest trace of such a termination,! 
and again the Greek form ἵπποισι ἵπποισιν has nothing corre- 
sponding to it in any cognate language. There is however 
something corresponding to it in Greek itself in the oblique 
case of the dual ἵπποιιν ; hence there seems some probability 
that Indo-European had a loc. pl. *ékwoysu and a loc. dual 
*ékwoyst(m), that these two forms were preserved in Greek as 
regards their function, but confused in respect of their form, 
and that lastly the intervocalic o, regularly dropped in ἵπποιιν, 
reappeared in ἵπποισιν through the analogy of the very numerous 
forms of the 3rd declension (ποσσίν, τείχεσσιν, etc.), in which it 
was not intervocalic and therefore necessarily remained. But 
this is evidently merely a rudimentary attempt at explanation. 
One point in it however must almost certainly be maintained, 
namely, that the final ν of this form is not paragogic, but 
forms an integral part of the termination;? ἵπποισιν must be 
original, whereas ἵπποισι has been curtailed on the analogy of 
other forms in which the v was really paragogic, e.g. perhaps 
*iarod. and * taro. 

This locative has scarcely survived except in the language 
of poetry and in the prose of Herodotus, and moreover has 
been entirely confused with the dative; not only is the one 
case used for the other, but they are made to agree together, 
just as if they were one and the same case. We know how 
common are such phrases as πολλοῖσιν ἀνθρώποις and πολλοῖς 
ἀνθρώποισι. In classical prose, as in Latin, the lost locative 
plural is replaced by the dative-ablative. 

6. Genitive (1)—The original termination of the gen. pl, 
which must have been *-6m, was kept only in this declension, 
where, by contraction with the thematic o-, it produced 6, e.g. 
*ékwom =*ékw6-6m, Gk. ἵππων, Lat. deum3=*deom. In Greek 
this genitive is the only one in use. In Latin it is archaic ; 

1 Except perhaps in the adverb μεταξύ, which would thus be locative plural 
of a stem *yerax- of the 3rd declension. 

® This is proved by the fact that this » never appears except in the plural: 


ποσσί and ποσσίν, but ποδί and not ἔποδίν. 
8 The exact correspondence between the endings of θεῶν and deum, and 
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but, while it was generally superseded by the genitive in 
-Jrum, it yet held its own permanently: (1) in the language 
of poets ; (2) in formule, especially legal and liturgical formule, 
going back to remote antiquity, e.g. Dewm Cénsentwm;! (8) in 
official language and terms relating to money, decem milia sés- 
tertium, not séstertiorum, and so also nummum not nummo- 
rum, praefectus fabrum (title of a public official), etc. 

7. Genitive (2) (Latin).—The gen. pl. of pronouns ended 
regularly in -drwm=I.-E. *o-sdm, e.g. istorwm, and we have 
seen that the pronominal declension hada great influence on 
the one which we are now dealing with. Again, the gen. pl. 
of the 1st declension in -@rwm likewise goes back to Indo.- 
European. Lastly, from the time when final syllables in m 
tended to become short, the Latin gen. pl. was no longer dis- 
tinguished from the acc. sing. All these causes combined to 
bring about the creation aud extension of an analogical genitive 
in -orum, equorum, servorum, which almost entirely superseded 
the former one. 


8 2. Neuters. 


(190) The declension of neuters differs only in two poizts 
from that of the masculines and feminines. 

1. Nominative-Vocative- Accusative singular.—The nomi- 
native neuter is always like the accusative, which has the 
ordinary termination -m: ζυγό-ν jugu-m. The vocative neuter 
has everywhere been assimilated to the nominative. 

2. Nominative-Vocative-Accusative plural.—The ending of 
this case is ὦ in Vedic Sanskrit, ywgd, but ἃ in Greek and 
Latin, ζυγὰ juga. How is this difference to be explained ? 
Let us suppose that the termination was originally ὦ; then we 
ought to have, in Greek and Latin, not only *fvya *juga= 
*yugé-d contracted, but also, in the 3rd deckension for example, 
*roia *trid. This supposition lacks probability, for we do not 


also the known laws of Latin sounds, entirely forbid the hypothesis that 
deum is a syncopated form of ded:um. ᾿ 

1 Gen. of Di cOn-sent-é3 “the gods who are or sit together” (the twelve 
great gods). 
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see how all these long terminations could have been shortened. 
Let us suppose, on the other hand, that the termination was 
ἃ; we can then explain very easily the long vowel of the Sk. 
yugad=*yugé-d contracted, and the short vowel of the Gk. 
τρί-α, and we can also easily see how in a combination like 
τρία *fuya, the short ending of the first word might influence 
the long ending of the second and shorten it. It is to be 
observed that the reverse process likewise took place, at any 
rate sporadically, if we may judge from the form τριᾶκοντα, 
Ton. τριήκοντα, which it is generally agreed to explain through 
the combination *zpia κοντά (three tens). 

But this explanation will not hold good for Latin; for, sup- 
posing we admit the existence in old Latin of a combination 
*bond opesd, then, if *bond had become bond through the 
analogy of *opesd, the final short ἃ would have been changed 
to € (supra 36 A a), and so the phrase would have become in 
classical Latin *boné operé: For the ato have been kept, it 
must have been long; in other words, in the combination *bond 
opesd, Just aS in τριᾶκοντα, *opesd must have become *opesd 
through the analogy of *bond. Moreover we have indubitable 
traces of this long quantity in the imparisyllabic neuters (infra 
206, 2). Later the final vowel was shortened through an un- 
known cause, possibly through the analogy of the shortening of 
the same termination in the nominative singular of feminine 
nouns (tnfra 193). 


§ 3. Accidental Modifications. 


(191) Among the modifications, all very slight and strictly 
phonetic, which certain types of this class have undergone, 
may be mentioned in Greek: (1) the contracted type, πλόος 
πλοῦς, ὀστέον ὀστοῦν, χρύσεος χρυσοῦς, Where however the ordinary 
laws of contraction are interfered with by the action of 
analogy ;? (2) the type with metathesis of quantity,’ called the 
Attic declension, λεώς Ξε ληός, λαγώς -- λαγωός, etc., namely: Sing. 

1 (The plural μισῶ is held to have been originally the nom. sing. of a 
feminine collective noun by J. Schmidt, Die Pluralbildungen der Indoger- 
manischen Neutra (Weimar, 1889), reviewed by the author in Revue Critique, 


1889, xxviii. 113.] 
2 Cf. supra 72. 3 Supra 76 Ὁ, 
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nom. Xew-s=Ion. Ano-s=Aad-s, acc. λεώ-ν Ξε ληό-ν, dat. λεῴ -εληῷ, 
gen. New = *Aed-o = ἔληότο; Pl. nom. λεῴ -- ληο-ί, ἀνώγεω --- Ἐἀνωγεω-α 
= *dvwyno-a, acc. λεώς -- Ἔλεώ-νς = ληό-νς, dat. Aews --ληοῖς, gen. 
λεών =Anav,! etc. Ἕως (dawn) which is equivalent to the im- 
parisyllabic ἠώς (gen. dos), has passed by analogy into this 
mode of inflexion.? 

In Latin must be mentioned: (1) the type showing apocope 
in the nom. sing.; ager, puer, dexter, etc.;% (2) the contracted 
type in to-s, filiu-s, Valeriu-s, voc. filzt, Valert, gen. sing. 
Valert.* If the Latin grammarians are to be believed, the 


last two forms differed in accentuation, gen. Valért, voc. 
Vdlert.? 


SecTrion IT, 
STEMS IN @-. 


(192) This class includes a large majority of the feminines, 
afew masculines (chiefly in Greek), but no neuters. It corre- 
sponds to the ist declension in Latin and to the nouns in ἃ 
(y and ἃ pure in Attic) of the 1st declension in Greek. 

In this system of inflexion, the stem is even less variable 
than in the preceding one. We can find at the most only a 
few traces of alternation between ἃ and & before the termina- 
tions.6 The Indo-European type however is difficult to restore, 
since the Sanskrit declension here shows peculiarities which 
do not occur in Greek and Latin. 


1, Feminines. 


(193) 1. Singular.—1. Nominative: with no termination, 
Dor, νεφέλα, Ion.-Att. νεφέλη, Dor. and Att. copia, ἡμέρα (ἁμέραλ, 


1 Most of the grammarians teach that these nouns keep in all cases the 
accent of the nominative; this can only be the result of a somewhat curious 
action of analogy. 

2 We also find the ace. ἥρων for ἥρωα (Herodotus). 

3 Supra 79, 2 and 70. 4 Supra 73, ὃ. 

> This accentuation would take us back to a very primitive period, when 
the vocative (as is still the case in Sauskrit) threw the accent as far Lack as 
possible, without any regard for the law of three syllables, e.g. ἘΝ ἰδ)" ὅ. 

6 There is also a very remarkable shifting of accent in the inflexion of 
t-a (one, root ε, cf. of-o-s): nom. t-a (Hom. i-d), ace. tay, gen. ids, dat. id. 
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χώρα, Ion. σοφίη, ἡμέρη, χώρη, Lat. terrd, ete. As far as we 
can go back into the Indo-European period, these nominatives 
appear without any visible termination, which however need 
not surprise us, for this is not an isolated case; many similar 
instances will be found in the imparisyllabic declension. But 
a more serious difficulty is the regular contrast between the 
long vowel in Greek and the short in Latin. The identity 
of the two vowels is indisputable ; for ante-classical Latin had 
the long vowel, as is proved by many scansions in Saturnian 
verses and even in Ennius;? but how can this final vowel, 
originally long, have become first common, and then short? 
Various explanations have been offered, but all insufficient. 
(1) A purely phonetic shortening: but this hypothesis is in 
contradiction to all we know of Latin phonology. (2) Con- 
fusion with the vocative, which must have had the short 
vowel: but, if the prehistoric vocative had been *terrd, it 
would probably have become Lat. *terré.? (8) A phonetic 
shortening, originating in iambic words, fittiga=qvy7, b6nd,* 
and thence extended to the termination of other words: this 
hypothesis is the least untenable, though it assigns a quite 
disproportionate influence to the law of iambic words. Per- 
haps it would be better to start from the acc. sing. *terram, 
which would be changed to terrdm in accordance with the law © 
regulating final syllables in m, and from this the short vowel 
might very easily have crept into the nominative. 

2. Vocative: the simple stem without any termination, and 
‘hence like the nominative in Greek and Latin. Homeric 
Greek however shows traces of an ‘old vocative in a4, whether 
primitive or not we cannot say, νύμφᾶ, κοῦρᾶ.ὅ 

3. Accusative: -m, presenting no difficulty, Gk. νεφέλη-ν Ξε 
νεφέλα-ν, ἡμέρᾶ-ν = ἡμέρη-ν, Lat. terrd-m = *terrd-m. 

4, Ablative (1).—It is probable that this case did not exist 


1 Cf. supra 87. 

2 Quoius forma virtitei parisuma fait (Ep. Scip.).—Nam divind Monétds 
filia docuit (Saturnian verse of Liv. Andr.).—£t dénsts aquild pinnis obnixd 
volabat (Knn.).—Fdmilia tota (Plaut. Trinum. 251). 

3 Supra 36 Aa. * Supra 77 C. 

5 ΤΊ, iii. 180, Od. iv. 743; Callim. 111. 72,—Only Slavonic is in agreement 
wish Greek on this point ; the Sanskrit vocative is dgvé (mare). 
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in the original d-declension; neither Sanskrit nor Greek 
shows any trace of it, and the Latin ablative, terra =terrad, 
praedad (Col. Rostr.),! ποοία Troidd eaxtbant capitibis opertis 
(Saturnian verse of Naevius), used also as a locative (in terra 
like in horto=*hortot or hortod in 2nd declension), may have 
been formed by analogy from the ablative of the o-stems. 

5. Ablative (2): no trace in this class of stems. 

6. Ablative (8): recognisable in a few Greek forms like 
᾿Αθήνη-θεν, πρώραᾶ-θεν (ἃ prora), etc. 

7. Instrumental (1).—We have seen that the adverbs in -a 
are instrumentals of the masculine-neuter gender,” But it is 
quite possible that they include some feminine instrumentals ; 
as the vowel resulting from contraction would necessarily be 
ἃ in either case, we have no means of distinguishing them. 

8. Instrumental (2).—Homeric Greek: κεφαλῆτφιν (with the 
head), ἦ-φι βίη-φι (by his might), κρατερῆτ-φι βίη-φι (with greater 
might); agreeing with the locative in du ἠόϊ φαινομένη-φι, etc. ; 
from ἐσχάρη ἐσχάρα (hearth), ἐσχαρό-φιν (Od. v. 59, vii. 169) 
with analogical intrusion of the thematic vowel of the 2nd 
declension. 

9. Dative.—The dative termination -ay (or -ey) must have 
‘been contracted in Greek with the final ἄ- of the stem, whence 
a termination dy, νεφέλῃ -ενεφέλᾶι, χώρᾳ-ε χώραι. In Latin 
apparently this contraction did not take place,? so that the 
form was *terrd-ai or *terrd-et, which regularly became terrdz. 
This is the actual archaic form of the dative. Later we find 
the dissyllable terrae ; can G have become contracted to ae? 
In the absence of any other evidence this point cannot be 
decided ; but it is more probable that terrae is the locative 
which will next be discussed, confused with the dative. 

10. Locative.-—The termination of the locative being -7, the 
word χαμαί is generally explained as the locative of a lost 
stem *xaya- (earth). But χαμαί would presuppose *yapa-i and, 

1 This form is a pseudo-archaism; at the time of the -erection of the 
column only PRAIDAD could have been written. 

2 Supra 187, 7. | 

3 Perhaps because it was prevented in Indo-European by the presence of 


an intermediate sound -y- which is retained in the Sanskrit declension, e.g. 
dcvd-y-Gi (to the mare). 
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besides the fact that the accent of χαμαί violates the accentual 
laws of the ist declension, that *yama- does not exist,! and 
that the thematic vowel & is rather remarkable, it must be 
observed that the corresponding Latin form is Rémae, which 
presupposes * Romd-7, for *Romd-% would have become *homz. 
Hence it is probable that χαμαί must belong to another 
class of stems,” and that in Greek the locative *yopa-t was 
entirely confused with the dative. In Latin the two forms 
remained distinct ; but, by reason of their partial likeness, the 
cases were equally confused; the locative being Romae and 
the dative Rémdz, the Latins said indifferently for either case 
Romai or Romae ; moreover, as in the 2nd declension, the 
locative assumed the functions of the genitive. Then the loc.- 
gen.-dat. terrd?, Roma, gradually gave way before the loc.- 
gen.-dat. terrae, Romae; the former inflexion, which is still 
very common in Lucretius, has become by the Augustan age 
a mere poetic archaism. 

11. Genitive.—The usual termination of this case was *-és 
or *-0s;% it is probably *-és, which, by contraction with the 
ἃ of the stem, has given the termination ds: Gk. νεφέλης Ξε 
νεφέλᾶς, xwpas and χώρης," Lat. filius Latonds, divina Monétds 
filia, escds (of food), cited from Livius Andronicus. This 
genitive retained its place in Latin only in the phrase pater- 
familias ; τὸ was superseded by the locative, as in the 2nd 
declension. 

(194) 11. Dual.—1. Direct Case: I-E. *ékway (Sk. devé, 
two mares), seems to be represented with a fair degree of 
accuracy by the two Latin forms duae and ambae. In Greek 
the dual of the ist declension is rare and late (it is not found 
in Homer ὅ), and is certainly a new formation; for, 1{ xwpa 
(two lands) were primitive, we should have in Ionic *ywpy, not 
xopa. Hence the long vowel of χώρα is simply imitated from 
that of ἵππω. 


1 The form χαμᾶζε is certainly analogical, infra 195, 2. 

2 Infra 204, 11. 3 Infra 204, 14. 

4 The mere contrast between the accentuation of κεφαλή and Kepadfs 
shows that the latter form is due to a contraction. 

δ᾽ Except in the case of a few masculines : ’Arpetda (the two Atride), 
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2. Oblique Case (1) (Greek): wanting in Homer, later the 
rare type xépaw, which is evidently modelled on tow. 

8. Oblique Case (2) (Latin), dud-bus, ambd-bus. 

(195) ΠῚ. Plural.—l. Nominative-Vocative.—The ordinary 
termination *-€s, by contraction with the thematic vowel ἃ, 
produced a termination -ds, attested by Sk. d¢vds (mares) as 
well as by Oscan and Umbiian. But Greek and Latin seem to 
have lost this case and to have replaced it by the nominative 
dual: νεφέλαι, χῶραι like Sk. deve ; Lat. equae, terrae, like 
duae, ambae. 

2. Accusative: *-ns.—Gk. *ydpé-vs (we read in Cretan τὰνς 
τιμάνς, etc.), whence Lesb. χώραις, Dor.-Ion.-Att. χώρᾶς, some- 
times simply the short vowel, ras θύρᾶς (Theocr.) ;* Lat. terrds 
=*terrd-ns. The demonstrative -de added to a few accusa- 
tives of this class formed an illative in -a€e, e.g. Oipale=* Oupa- 
vo-de (towards the doors, cf. Lat. fords), ᾿Αθήναζε, etc., and this 
termination -afe was afterwards extended, with the same 
function, to nouns whose very meaning excludes the possibility 
of their use in the plural, 6.9. χαμάξζε and χαμᾶζε (to the 
ground). 

3. Instrumental: Homer. θύρη-φιν, κλισίη-φιν, etc. 

4. Dative-Ablative (1).—There is in Sanskrit no type corre- 
sponding to the dative-ablatives in ταῖς and -78, χώραις, terrts, 
and this type is wanting even in Homeric Greek. These facts 
lead one to think that Greek and Latin each developed it 
separately on the analogy of ἵπποις *equois (terris = terrais).3 

5. Dative-Ablative (2).—There is nothing to justify the 
opinion that the Latin forms ded-bus, filid-bus, libertd-bus, 
manibus dextrd-bus (Liv. Andr.) are new formations. Sanskrit 
has an instr. pl. dcevd-bhis, a dat.-abl. pl. devad-bhyas and an 
instr.-dat.-abl. dual deva-bhydm, all three of which approxi- 
mately correspond to the Latin form.* Still, if this form is 
of Indo-European origin, it was only kept in the case of a 


1 Supra 188, 8 and infra 195, 5. 
2 Hig. Syracus. 65, like τὸς θεὸς, supra 189, 2. 

3 The dative in -ys, which is very common in Homer, (κοίλῃς νηυσί, II. 1. 
89) shows in its termination the influence of the locative in -ηισι (infra), 
with which it is used interchangeably. 

4 Of. infra 206, 5. 
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few words where it was needed, in order to distinguish the 
feminine from the masculine deis, félizs, etc., and was after- 
wards extended to similar instances.1 

6. Locative.—In Latin the locative was superseded by the 
dat.-abl. In Greek it ought to be *xdpa-cv; but we have 
already seen the regular substitution of -ow for -ov,? whence 
the type δραχμῆ-σι, χώρᾶ-σιν, which serves at once as a locative, 
dative, ablative and instrumental in Homer and Herodotus, and 
which has been preserved in classical Greek only in the type 
᾿Αθήνησι, Πλαταιᾶσιν, with a strictly locative function. The 
analogy of the termination -o.o. of the 2nd declension caused 
the addition of an ὁ subscript, κεφαλῇσιν, a spelling which is 
almost invariable in manuscripts, but not in inscriptions. 
Another termination -a:o. (Old Attic), more directly modelled 
on -owt, seems to have only spread very slightly. 

“. Genitive.—This case has borrowed its termination *-sdin 
from the pronominal declension: Sk. td-sém=*td-som, Gk. 
τῶν =*7a-wv ; Whence Gk. χωρᾶ-ων = ἔχωρᾶ-σων, Osc. egma-zum 
(rerum), Lat. terrd-rum = *terrd-sum. The well known form 
χωράων is Aolic and Homeric; it is contracted in Doric, χωρᾶν ; 
in lonic it of course becomes *ywpywv, whence χωρέων ; it 15 
contracted in Attic, χωρῶν. The perispomenon is the rule, 
except in adjectives like φίλο-ς, where the gen. pl. fem. has 
yielded to the analogy of the masc.-neut., whence φίλων instead 
of ξφιλῶν," probably because oxytones like xadd-s necessarily 
had the same accentuation in all three genders, καλῶν, In 
Latin, the syncope agricolum, indigenwm, which occurs only 
in poetry and in masculine compounds, is an artificial imitation 
of that which was wrongly supposed to occur in the gen. pl. of 
the 2nd declension deum=dedrum.* 


§ 2. Masculine. 


(196) In Latin the inflexion of the masculines presents no 
peculiarity: scriba, agricola, parrictda, are declined lke 


1 Low Latin equabus, animdbus, etc. 

2 Supra 189, 5. 

3 This assimilation was not universal; the κοινή accented χιλίων δραχμῶν, 
but pure Attic χιλιῶν δραχμῶν. + supra 189, 7. 
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terra. In Greek they differ from the feminine only in three 
cases of the singular, in which, from the mere fact of their 
gender, these masculines tended to become distinguished from 
the feminines of the Ist declension, and to approach in their 
form the masculines of the 2nd. 

1. Nominative.—The regular type without any termination 
still exists in the Afolic of Homer: μητίετα Ζεύς, νεφεληγερέτα 
Ζεύς, οἷο. In the same language we find nominatives with 
final &, which are merely vocatives fulfilling the function of 
nominatives: ἱππότα (horseman), ἠπύτἄ (herald), ἠχέτἄ (singer)? 
Lastly, at all periods, we find the nominative with the termina- 
tion -s, the only one admissible in the classical language : 
πολίτη-ς -επολίτᾶ-ς, ταμία-ς, etc. Is this formation original ὃ 
It has been contended that it is so, on the strengtth of the 
two Latin forms parictdas and hosticapas (hostium captor) 
cited by Festus; but it seems difficult to base a theory on 
two forms so doubtful and so isolated. It is probable that the 
Greek -s in this case is due to the analogy of the other declen- 
sions,® especially the 2nd, and that the two Latin nominatives, 
if they ever existed, have the same origin. 

2. Vocative.-—The vocative has remained purer than that 
of the feminines, woAtraé, ταμίᾶά. In certain words, however, 
especially patronymics in -idy-, -ady-, it has taken the long 
vowel of the nominative, but without the -s, Κρονίδη, ‘Eppeia, 
Τειρεσίη (Od. xi. 139). 

3. Genitive.—The genitive of the stem πολῖταᾶ- would natu- 
rally be *zoAiras; but, when once the nominative had taken 
the -s, the genitive was no longer distinguished from it, and 
this fact favoured the creation of a new form. As the Greeks 
had *izr7oo by the side of ἵππος, so by the side of nom. πολίτᾶς 
they formed the gen. πολίταο. This remarkably simple ex- 

1 Unless they are, as in the following case, merely vocatives in which the 
short final vowel has been lengthened by an accident of prosody. The use 
of the vocative is justified by the frequency of invocations such as εὐρύοπα 
Zev (O Zeus with the thundering voice!) which came to be treated as set 
formule and of which only the second term was any longer declined. 

2 The expansion of the vocative has been so great in this class of stems 
that it may agree with an accusative (εὐρύοπα Ζῆν), with a genitive (ἱππότα 


φηρός Arat.), with a dative (κυανοχαῖτα Ποσειδάωνι, Antimachus), etc. 
3 See also supra 132 note. 
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planation has nothing against it except the single form 
TAacioFo, which is found on a Corcyreean inscription (the F 15. 
almost inexplicable)! Whatever may be the case in regard 
to this, the Molic form πολίτᾶο has regularly corresponding 
to it, in Doric πολίτα, and in Ionic ἔπολίτηο, whence πολίτεω. 
The genitives of the κοινή in -a, ὀρνιθοθήρᾶ, βορρᾶ are Dorisms, 
of which the late Greek and modern Greek genitives in -y, 
Ἑρμῆ, are imitations. In ancient Attic they appear to have 
been unknown. 

What then must be thought of the Attic and common Greek 
genitive πολίτου, ταμίου It has recently been attributed to 
the contraction of *roAireo=*roXityo, But it would be very 
strange, to say the least of it, that Attic, in which, as we. 
know, metathesis of quantity was so prevalent,? should have 
had ἔπολίτεο where even Ionic has πολίτεω, especially when it 
has βασιλέως as contrasted with Ionic βασιλέος. It is better 
then to abide by the old view that πολίτου is simply due to the 
analogy of the ending -ov of the 2nd declension, which is itself 
contracted from the -oo which produced πολίταο, Thus analogy 
again travelled along the same road which it had already taken 
four centuries earlier, so much logic, we might almost say 
necessity, is there in its apparent caprices.® 

Lastly we must mention the influence which has been 
exercised on these stems, especially in the Ionic of Herodotus, 
by forms like Σωκράτης of the 3rd declension, on account of the 
identity of their termination s in the nominative; we find the 
vocative Πρήξασπες, accus. δεσπότεα, etc. On the other hand 
the acc. Swxparnv, τριήρην, Zen. Σωσθένου, etc., belong to the 
best period of Attic. 


Secrion II. 
STEMS IN 7- (GK. -yd, LAT. -2é-). 
(197) We have seen above how an Indo-European accusative 
of feminine stems, *wog?- (voice), “spekt~ (look), became in 
1 This may be simply a wrong spelling, or an arbitrary sign for y (Τλασίαιο 
on the analogy of ἵπποιο). In any case, it is exaggerating the importance of 
this isolated form to base on it the hypothesis of a primitive genitive of the 


2nd declension in -o-Fo. 
2 Supra 76 B and Ὁ, 3 Supra 112 and 151. 
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Greek ὄσσᾶν, in Latin speciém, from which forms each language 
derived a different system of inflexion. The process in Greek 
is of the simplest character; on ὄσσᾶἄν was based a nominative 
dood, cl. χώρα χώρᾶν, and so also in the case of all nouns in ἄ 
of the 1st declension, μοῦσα (1.650. potoa, Lacon. pod) =*povrya, 
δόξα = ἔδοκτγᾶ, ῥίζα = *Foidya, ἅμιλλα = *apirya, γλῶσσα = γλῶχγᾶ, 
σφαῖρα-- σφάρμα, etc. Tf γλῶσσᾶ had then been declined 
strictly on the analogy of ywpa, the gen. sing. ought to have 
been ἔγλῶσσᾶς, and so on with the other cases ; but it is easily 
conceivable that the long vowel of *yapas would lead to a 
similar lengthening in yAdcoas,! Lon.-Att. γλώσσης, so that the 
two declensions no longer differ except in the nom. and acc. 
sing., which show the original short vowel. 

In Latin we have similarly :—Sing. acc. speciem; abl. specié: 
speciém=terrd: terram; gen.-dat. speciét, like terraz; Plur. 
nom. spectés, which perhaps recalls the lost nom. pl. *terrds?; 
acc. speciés, cf. terrds; abl.-dat. speciébus, cf. dedbus; gen. 
spectérum, cl. terrdrum. There remains only the nom. sing. 
speciés, which cannot be compared either with terrd or *terrd, 
and requires a different explanation. 

The tact is that the Latin 5th declension is far from being 
uniform and primitive. Various types of very dissimilar origin 
have found their way into it under the influence of analogy, 
although its main basis consists of feminines like speciés, 
pauperiés, avaritiés, etc. Thus diés=*diéws is equivalent 
to Ζεύς -- Ζηύς, and properly belongs to the 3rd declension; 3 
but, its acc. diem=*diém=Znv being like that of spectem, ete., 
it follows their mode of inflexion.4 Rés was also of the 3rd 
declension, but its acc. rem=*rém has made it follow in the 
same direction. Lastly, spés was astem in -es-, asis abundantly 
proved by the verb spé?-dre and the adverb prosperé =*prd 
spéré (according to one’s hope), whence was afterwards derived 


1 Thus γλώσσαι (dat. sing.): γλώσσαις (dat. Ρ}].)Ξε χώραι: χώραις. 

2 Unless it is merely an accusative with the function of a nominative, or 
a form due to the analogy of the 3rd declension.—Cf. supra 195, 1. 

3 Cf. infra 218. Hence Diéspiter=Zeds πατήρ is simply the nominative of 
the compound of which Jupiter=Ze6 πάτερ is the vocative. 

4 It has even taken their gender ; though originally masculine, we know 
that in actual usage it belongs to both genders. 
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an adjective prosper; hence. the acc.- was *spér-em, but the 
analogy of diem, rem, niibem produced spem, and then the 
rest of the declension followed in the same direction. It would 
have been equally possible to decline nabés *nabét *nubé, and 
if this did not happen, there is no lack of attempts in this 
direction; for famés (gen. famis) has in the abl. famé instead 
of famé, tabés (consumption) has an old abl. tabz or rather 
tabé, and ldabés (stain) an old abl. /a@bz (Lucr.) which is doubt- 
less only another mode of writing *ldbé. 

Hence we see what has taken place; when once diés, rés, 
spés, etc., had passed into the 5th declension, the nominative 
of the speciem, etc., whatever its original form, had to conform 
to their likeness. 


CHAPTER II. 
IMPARISYLLABIC DECLENSION. 


(198) To avoid any confusion, it will be best in this declen- 
sion to carefully distinguish and study separately, first the 
terminations themselves, and next the various forms which 
the stem may take in consequence of the addition of these 
terminations. This distinction is possible, and even easy, in 
every case except the nominative singular of the masculines 
and feminines, in which the modification of the stem is often 
- the only sign of the case. Hence this fundamental case must 
be considered first. 


SECTION I. 
NOMINATIVE SINGULAR. 


(199) We have seen that the nom. sing. is sometimes char- 
acterized by the termination -s, while sometimes it has no affix 
at all This variation is reproduced here on a very large 
scale, and nominatives may be distinguished as sigmatic, é.g. 
φλέψ, θρίξ, and non-sigmatic, namely, those in which the only 
apparent case-sign is a lengthening of the final syllable of the 
stem, 6.4. φέρων, πατήρ. Formerly this lengthening was ex- 
plained as being simply the result of an older -s, which had 
been lost with compensatory lengthening. But this hypothesis 
cannot be maintained, since it violates phonetic laws; for it is 
clear that, if well attested sigmatic nominatives like Ἐδιδόντος, 
χέρ-ς (historically proved), have become διδούς, χείρ, etc., then 
the supposed’ forms Ἐφέροντ-ς, *zarép-s could only have become 
*pépovs, *rareip, not φέρων, πατήρ. Moreover, none of the Indo- 
Huropean languages show any -s in words of this type, ef. 
especially. Sk. bhdran, pitd, Lat. pater; and, if the correspond- 


1 Supra 187, 1, and 193, 1, 
209 Ῥ 
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ing Latin word ferén-s has an s, we know that this very fact 
shows that it is not original.1. Hence we are forced to con- 
clude that, if these nominatives ever were sigmatic, their final 
s had already disappeared in the Indo-European period, and 
this is sufficient to justify the distinction we have made. On 
further examining this distinction, we find that a few nomina- 
tives (very rare) combine the sign -s with the lengthening, 
and, lastly, that none of these signs occurs in the nominative 
of neuter nouns, to which a special place must be assigned. 


§ 1. Sigmatic Nominative. 


(200) We may classify as follows the stems in which the 
parent-speech admitted final s, which is reproduced with more 
or less fidelity in Greek and Latin. 

1. Vocalic stems: Gk. πόλι-ς, ἴδρι-ς, ordoi-s; πολύ-ς, νέκῦ-ς 
νέκυ-ς, δρῦ-ς, vid-s (Lacon.) ;? Lat. avi-s, dcri-s (whence dcer 5), 
géns =*genti-s,* sudvi-s ; manu-s, frictu-s, st-s, gru-s, etc. 

2. Diphthongal stems: Zei-s=*Ayyt-s, Lat. dié-s,> βοῦ-ς Dor. 
βῶ-ς, Lat. 06-8, vat-s, tmrei-s=*irrnt-s; with the exception 
however of derivatives in -ow- and -oy-,° although Greek, the 
only language which retains them, has introduced the sigmatic. 
nominative into some stems of the former class, 6.4. ἥρως τε 
*nOw-s, cf, gen. ἤρω-ος = *npwF-os. 

3. Guttural or labial stems: Gk. dpra€f=*dpray-s, θώραξ, 
OpiE=*Opiy-s; φλέψ --- ἐφλέβ-ς, εὔωψ, etc.; Lat. auddx ferda, 
felix ; pléb-s, Aethiop-s. 

4, Stems ending ina pure dental: the dental is assimilated 
to the s, and then the group ss is reduced toa single 8, παῖς -- 
*rdios = *rdFid-s, milés =*miléss 7=*milit-s. Similarly λαμπάς, 

1 Supra 47 C. 

2 From this stem υἱύ- come the forms υἱέος, etc., which are so common in 
Homer. The stem vid- of the 2nd declension is likewise Homerie. 

3 Supra 70. 

Supra 118 (syncope in imitation of déns and similar cases). 
Cf. supra 197. 

6 Cf. supra 131 and infra 218, III. 

7 We must restore these forms, not *mdis, *mizlés, wherever the last vowels 
have to be scanned as long, e.g. Il. xxii. 499; for if these vowels had been 
long by nature, they would certainly have remained so, ef. dpvis, pariés, 


dpvis however is read in 1]. xxiv. 219; here the shortening must be due to 
the analogy of πόλϊς, éAzris. 


nb 
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ἐλπίς, κουφότης = *koup6tar-s, opvis = *dpvid-s (gen. dpvid-os); Lat. 
lapis, pietas, virtis, pects (9) (uéd-ts), ete. 

5. Stems ending ina dental preceded by a nasal (-nt-): the 
nominative is always sigmatic, Gk. δούς = ἔδόντ-ς͵ τιθείς = Ἐτιθέντ-ς, 
δεικνῦς =*Serxvivt-s, τυπείς τυφθείς -- τυπέντ-ς Ἐτυφθέντ-ς, λύσας 
(Lesh. λύσαις) =*Atoavt-s, πᾶς -- ἔπάντ-ς, χαρίεις =*xapiFevt-s, etc., 
Lat. dans, stdns, *séns=*sit-s, iéns—*iynt-s, dens=*dint-s ; + 
with the single exception in Greek of the participles of the- 
matic forms; Latin, through analogy, inserts the s even in 
these forms, feréns, amans, nocéns, audiéns, etc. 

6. Nasal stems.—Here lengthening largely prevails; still a 
few sigmatic forms are found, κτείς (comb) = Ἐκτέν-ς, cis = ἔσέμος, 
and doublets like deddis deA piv, sanguis (arch.) sanguis sanguén, 
where we cannot say which form is the origimal one. But in 
hiem-s at any rate the final -s is shown to be irregular by the 
corresponding Greek word χιών (snow)=*yidp.? The adjectives 
in -av- always have -s, wéAas = ἔμέλαν-ς, τάλας, cf. μέγᾶς. 

7. Liquid stems.—Lengthening is usual, except after 1, Gk. 
ἅλ-ς, Lat. sd@,? and in χέρ-ς, later χείρ, Dor. χήρ. This com- 
pensatory lengthening crept into the oblique cases, so that 
the regular Homeric χερ-ός became χειρός, and so also χειρί, 
χεῖρε, etc.; χερσί and χεροῖν, however, survived. We may add 
also μάκαρ-ς (blessed, also paxap), and μάρτυς (witness, also 
paptup), the stem of which is not at all clear. 


§ 2. Nominative formed by Lengthening. 


(201) 1. Diphthongal stems: Gk. nyo =*jxwi, cf. gen. ἠχόος 
= *nydy-os, and so also πειθῴ, Λητῴ, etc. 

2. -nt-stems: simple lengthening (only in Greek) when the 
group -ντ- is preceded by the thematic vowel o-, φέρων φέροντ-ος, 
ἰδών ἰδόντ-ος, λύσων, etc. 

3. Nasal stems.—The nominative formed by lengthening is 
far commoner than the sigmatic nominative. In particular, it 
is universal in the numerous stems in -en-, -on-, -men-, -mon-, 


1 Supra 123. 
2 Cf. supra 48 A, and infra 208. 
8 Ts the loss of the s here phonetic? Cf. pul-s (pottage). 
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e.g. Gk. φρήν (dpev-ds) τέρην, ἄφρων, κύων (VOC. κύον), ποιμήν, 
ἄκμων (ἄκμον-ος), οὐο., Lat. lien (gen. lién-ts). Latin, in its 
-en-stems, which however are very rare, has generally lost 
the lengthening, e.g. pectén instead of *pectén, through the 
analogy, either of the oblique cases (gen. *pectén-is,. later 
pectin-is) or of the nominative termination of the neuters 
(nd6mén=*gnd-mn). In the -on-stems it not only reproduces 
the lengthening, but also drops the final n of the stem, e.g. 
homd (homin-ts), orig, hirundd, consuétidd, etc.; this seems 
to represent a still more primitive form of the Indo-European 
nominative.t In many cases the lengthening does not seem to 
be confined exclusively to the nominative; but in these cases, 
either the stem already had a long vowel, which did not admit 
of a fresh lengthening (e.g. perhaps αἰῶν- etc.”), or the long 
vowel of the nominative was improperly extended to the oblique 
cases, as will be seen later on:3 Gk. λειχήν λειχῆν-ος, Ἕλλην 
Ἕλλην-ος, χειμών χειμῶν-ος ; Lat. lién lién-is, sermd sermon-is, 
edo edon-is, latré latronts, etc. 

Notice also the lengthening in two m-stems, χθών -- *yGdp, 
χιών -- Ἐχιώμ (but Lat. hiém-s, and Gk. cis=*oégu-s), and in the 
comparatives, the stem of which ends in a nasal only in Greek, 
not in Latin, μείζων μείζον-ος. 

4, Liquid stems.—Lengthening is almost invariable; but it 
disappears in Juatin, owing to the shortening of every final 
syllable ending in 1: πατήρ (acc. rarép-a), pater=*patér ; δοτήρ, 
with long vowel extended to the oblique cases (δοτῆρ-ος) ; 80 
also in dap and fur; δώτωρ (gen. ddrop-os); victor = *victor, 
soror =*sorér, where the original long vowel is shown by its 
having passed into the oblique cases. 

5. -s-stems.—All stems of this class show the long vowel in 
the nominative, namely :—(a) the masculines and feminines in 
-os-, -es-, Gk. αἰδώς (aiddos=*aiddc-os), ἀναιδής, εὐγενής, etc., 
Lat. honds and honér=*hondér, arbés and arbor =*arbor (gen. 
arbor-is, honér-is), caedés (cf. the infin. caedére,* dégenér= 

1 The true nominative in Greek would therefore be *déxuw, *oiu4, and so 
also *rary *paté, *Sor7 *SHTw *datd, etc , (cf. Sk. pité, datdé). Then andr 


must bave been restored to the termination through the analogy of the 
oblique cases. 


2 Οὗ supra 154. 3 Infra 210. 4 Supra 125, 
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*dégenér =*dégenés, etc.;1 (8) the comparatives in -yos-, Gk. 
μείζων complicated by nasalization, Lat. mdajor=*major = 
¥majos, cf. neut. majiis=*majos ; (y) the perfect participles 
in -wds- (Gk, -Féo- and -Fdr-), λελοιπώς (neut. λελοιπός, gen. 
λελοιπότ-ος). 


§ 3. Nominative with double case-sign. 


(202) The combination of both signs of the nominative is a 
quite exceptional corruption, 6.5. ἀλώπηκ-ς (gen. dAwmex-os), but 
is common to Greek and Latin and probably very ancient in 
(Dor.) πώς and pés, which, as we have seen [supra 200, 4], 
cannot go back to ἔπόδις and *péd-s, where the vowel would 
only have been long by position; hence we must restore *1ad-s 
and péd-s, cf. acc. wéd-a and ped-ém.? The Attic πούς ποῦς is 
another corruption, still unexplained. 


§ 4. Nominative-Accusative of neuter nouns. 


(203) In neuter nouns and adjectives, the essential char- 
acteristic of the nominative and accusative singular, which are 
-always identical, is the absence of any case-sign, as may be 
seen at a glance by comparing them with the corresponding 
masculines. | 

1. Vocalic stems: Gk. ἴδρι, σίναπι,---ἄστυ, γόνυ, γλυκύ; Lat. 
dcre=*acri, forte, mare, animal =*animdli,—(arch.) pect, 
gent, cornts (9). 

2. Explosive stems: Gk. γάλα-- Ἐγάλᾶκτ, μέλι -- Ἐμέλιτ, ἔπηλυ 
(foreign) = ξἔπηλυδ, masc.-fem. ἔπηλυς ; Lat. lac=*ldct; but 
adjectives like auddx, ferdx, féltx have assimilated the neuter 
to the masculine-feminine. 

3. -nt-stems: Gk. τιθέν -- Ἐτιθέντ, δεικνύν, τυφθέν, wav,> χαρίεν; 
--φέρον = Ἐφέροντ, ἰδόν, etc.; in Latin, assimilation to the 1η880.- 
fem., feréns, pridéns. 

1 In cinis, pulvis, the short vowel seems to come from the oblique cases, 
unless these words are neuters which have passed into the masculine declen- 
ἜΣ The same double case-sign probably in τὸς (Foy), léx (légere), réx (régere), 
κλῴψ (κλέπτω), with an extension of the long vowel to the oblique cases. 


ὃ The circumflex must be due to the analogy of πᾶς ; moreover, πρόπαν 
is found in Il. i. 601 and ἅπαν in 1], xx. 156. 
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4. Nasal stems: Gk. ἕν -- ἔσεμ, μέλᾶν,---τέρεν, εὔδαιμον,---ὄνομα 
Ξε *ovoun ; Lat. nomén, fulmén. 

5. Liquid stems: Gk. jrap=*farrr, ἦμαρ, etc.; Lat. jecur, 
Semir, marmor, cicér. 

6. -s-stems: (a) Gk. γένος, εὐγενές, ἀναιδές, κέρᾶς, Lat. gents, 
robiir; (8) Gk. μεῖζον, θᾶσσον, Lat. majiis=*majos; (y) Gk. 
λελοιπός, λελυκός. 


SECTION II. 
CASE-ENDINGS. 


(204) I. Singular.—1. Nominative masc.-fem.: supra 200- 
202. 

2. Nominative of neuters: supra 203. 

3. Vocative-—The Indo-European vocative cousisted of the 
simple stem without the addition of any affix; moreover, it 
threw back the accent as far as possible. The latter charac- 
teristic is naturally no longer apparent except in Greek; and 
even there it survives only in a few cases, e.g. πατήρ πάτερ. The 
former characteristic, on the other hand, can still be recognised 
very clearly in Greek, and it may be said that the essential 
distinction between the vocative and nominative is the absence 
in the vocative both of final -s and of lengthening. Neverthe- 
less, the analogy of the dual and plural and the neuters, in which 
these two cases were alike from the beginning, has had a great 
influence on the voc. sing. in two respects: on the one hand, in 
certain forms, especially oxytones, it has become entirely 
assimilated to the nominative; and on the other hand, even 
where a separate vocative exists, its use is almost optional, 
and the nominative often takes its place.’ 

Examples: πόλι, γλυκύ ;—Zed, immed, Anrot;—dva=*Favakr, 
γύναι -- ἔγύναικ, παῖ-- παῖδ, but generally the nominative, ἅρπαξ, 
and even ἄναξ in ordinary speech ;---καρίεν, μέλαν, Αἶαν, φέρον ;— 
κύον, AoAXov ;---πάτερ, σῶτερ, δῶτορ ;—OLoyevés. 

' The long vowel in ὕδωρ and πῦρ is still unexplained. 

2 Hence the vocative nenter is always identical with the nominative. 


3 did. Κ΄ 629, ὦ πόλις πόλις; thtd. 14, ἀλλ᾽, ὦ κρατύνων Οἰδίπους χώρας ἐμῆς 
(κρατῦνον Οἰδίπου would scan) ; Prometh. 88, ὦ δῖος αἰθήρ, οἷο. 
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Latin has carried the corruption much farther; in this 
declension the only vocative it retains is Jé-piter, which also 
fulfils the function of a nominative. Everywhere else it is the 
nominative which fulfils the function of a vocative: avi-s, 
manu-s, felix, lapis, prudéns, homo, pater, victor, ntbés, etc. 

4, Accusative of masculines and feminines.—The termination 
is -m, which appears very plainly after a vowel ; πόλι-ν, στάσιον, 
---ἰχθύ-ν, γλυκύ-ν; Lat. puppi-m, turri-m—manu-m, friictu-m. 
But in Latin a confusion took place between the ending of the 
i-stems and that of the far more numerous consonantal stems, 
so that avem, collem were formed hke patrem;! the regular ter- 
mination i-m was kept only in a few stems, and in certain words 
which had become adverbs and so were no longer thought of in 
connexion with declension : parti-m (acc. of pars =*parti-s), 
stati-m = στάσι-ν; whence the not uncommon adverbial suffix 
-tim -sim, s€nsim, confestim, pedetentim, etc. 

When the stem ends in a consonant, the final m naturally 
becomes m, and produces in Greek -a, in Latin -em: πόδ-α -- 
*rod-m and ped-em, ποιμέν-α homin-em, φέροντ-α ferent-en, 
πατέρ-α patr-em, ete.; after a semi-vowel, imméa = ἱππῆα = ἔἱππῆξα, 
Λητόα (Λητώ) = *Anroy-a or *Aynréf-a,? but also Dor. Aaré-v, Ion. 
Λητοῦ-ν. 

Greek has not remained free from confusions between these 
two classes of stems. On account of the similarity of the 
nominatives, the stems ἔριδ-, χάριτ-, ὄρντθ- and others have bor- 
rowed their accusatives from πόλι- and similar stems, and hence 
we find ἔριν, χάριν, dpviv ὃ (also ἔριδα, dpvia), etc.; on the other 
hand, while the common accusative was εὐρύν, we find in the 
poets the form εὐρέα corresponding to the gen. εὐρέος. The 
form θυγατέραν (on the model of ddrepay) belongs only to very 
late Greek, 


1 The analogy started from the identity of the datives, avem : avi= 
patrem : patra, 
. 2 So also in Latin after a long vowel; thus the stem 8- makes suem= 
*stiw-m by breaking up the @, supra 71 and 112. | 
3 Ἔριν : ἔρις = πόλιν : πόλις. So κόρυν (IL. xiii. 131) and κόρυθα (IL. xi. 375), 
Σωκράτην (supra 196 in fine), ἥρωα, Att. ἥρω, but Ion. ἥρων, etc. The same 
phenomenon must have taken place in Latin, if we may judge from the 
comparison of clévis (gen. c/d@vis) with κλείς τε κληίς = *xAaLid-s (gen. KAevd-ds). 
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5. Accusative neuter: always like the nominative. 

6. Ablative (1).—Admitting that there originally existed in 
this declension an ablative in d preceded by a vowel,! of which 
there is no trace in Greek or Sanskrit, Latin, in any case, can 
only have kept it in ἐ- and w-stems, e.g. puppt =*puppid= 
*ouppt-éd (2), and mani =*mantid =*mani-éd (?). But it is 
also possible that *puppid and *manid were formed simply on 
the analogy of the relation between servés and *servéd in the 
Qnd declension. However this may be, it is quite certain that 
puppt, mani are the only true ablatives of this declension, 
in other words that patr-é, for example, cannot go back to 
*patréd, since final d is only lost after a long vowel. The 
ablative in -€ is therefore very likely a locative;? it certainly 
fulfils the function of the locative (after in, swb, etc.), and 
has been confused with it in a manner which will be explained 
subsequently. 

The ablative has remained pure in the u-stems (4th decl.) : 
magistratud (8, C. de Bacch.), mani, gent, and the supines 
in -té,® with the exception of the very rare barbarism fricto. 

The ablative of the é-stems, in which the final ὦ is still 
found on old inscriptions, marid, cldstd, turrt, Gcrt, animalt, 
has not only been kept in certain words, but has even spread 
beyond its proper limits. We find atrid, cdventionid, although 
the stems are consonantal, ais- (brass), cOventién-, etc., and, in 
old Latin, corporé and corport, ma@joré and majori, pridenté and 
prident? are used indifferently, probably through the influence 
of the regular dative priident-t and the identity of the two 
cases in the 2nd declension (servd). In classical Latin this 
alternation is scarcely retained except by the poets, and then 
only in stems ending in ~-né- or an explosive (abl. féltcz); but in 
inscriptions it is much more common. Of course this final 7 
could also be written ei or ὃ: whence the scansion Gnaivid 
patré progndtus (Ep. Scip.); and also probably the word 
DICTATORED (Col. Rostr.) which, if not a pseudo-archaic barbarism, 
must be read with the €=7, like NAVALED=ndvdlid in the 
same inscription. 


1 Presumably *-ed, supra 187,4. 2 Infra 13, or an instrumental, infra 10. 
3 Supra 119. But sue, grwe, like ace. suem. 
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But the opposite phenomenon also took place, and that too 
over a much wider area; that is, the termination -é of the 
ablative (locative) of consonantal stems was extended to the 7- 
stems, and on the model of pede, patre were formed ave, ove, 
tgne, colle, turre,' etc. The regular termination scarcely ever 
remained unchanged except in the neuters (mare, animal), 
where it prevented the confusion of the ablative with the 
nominative,? and for the same reason in the declension of 
adjectives in -7-, -ri- and -li-. 

In Greek the ablative of the 3rd decl. is entirely wanting. 
But the termination of the adverbial ablatives of the 2nd (σοφῶς) 
was wrongly extended to the 8rd, and from βραδύς, σαφής, 
διαφέρων were formed the adverbs βραδέως (slowly), σαφέως 
σαφῶς (clearly), διαφερόντως (differently), Hom. τεχνηέντως (Od. v. 
270), just as if the stems were *Bpadéo-, Ἐσαφέο-, *cadd-, ἔδια- 
φέροντο-, etc.? 

ἡ. Ablative (2).—It is possible that the form ὀνόματος, which 
is usually regarded as a genitive, ought to be divided ὀνόμα-τος 
and explained as an ablative in -tos from the stem ὀνομα-: from 
this form and from the nom. pl. ὀνόματα would come the inter- 
polated + of the Greek declension, which is wanting in the Latin 
nomin-is.4 We find the same ablative in Latin rddic-i-tus, with 
the insertion of an ὁ on the analogy of fund-i-tus. 

8. Ablative (3).—Some examples of this are found in Homer, 
ἠῶ-θεν (from the dawn), usually with the insertion of a con- 
necting-vowel o on the analogy of the -o-stems and the genitive 
πατρὸς, 6.0. πατρ-ό-θεν, Δι-ὅ-θεν, ἀλ-ό-θεν. 

9. Instrumental (1).—If, as there is a tendency to admit, the 
sion of this case was *-d, we may recognise it in ἅμ-α (together), 
perhaps in παρ-ά (cf. gen. πάρ-ος, dat. παρ-αί, loc. περ-ί, which are 
used as prepositions) and in πεδά, which was used by the 

1 Thus avé: avi (dat.) =patre : patri. 

2 Hence the analogy in question must have taken place after the change 
of final 7 to ὁ (mare=*mari), but before the loss of the final vowel of animal 
=animale. 

3 Tt will be seen that the confusion between two systems of inflexion has 
been the chief cause of the deviations in declension in both languages ; but 
in Greek it is the 2nd decl. which has had a preponderating influence, in 


Latin the declension of -i-stems. We shall find many examples of this. 
4 Cf. supra 115, 4, and infra 210. 5 Cf. supra 179. 
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AXolians for μετά (with) and would correspond to Lat. ped-é. 
In πάντ-η, Dor. παντ-ᾶ, the long vowel at the end is due to the 
analogy of the parisyllabic declension. 

10. Instrumental (2).—Only a few examples in Homer: t¢u= 
*Fi-du, cf. Lat. vi-s, ἐρέβεσ-φιν, ὄχεστφιν. In Latin only 7-07 and 
u-bt (from a demonstrative stem *u-, cf. u-ter), with a final 
lengthening of obscure origin.® 

11. Dative.—The Indo-European termination was probably 
*-ay, which reappears in Greek in the two types of infinitive 
represented by δόμεν-αι and iév-a1,2 most probably also in xaprat, 
dative of χθών. Possibly a faint reminiscence of it is to be 
traced in Homeric locatives ending in a long vowel, such as 
πατέρϊ, κόρυθϊ, vyt, which would thus combine the -ἰ of the loca- 
tive with the long quantity of the dative. Everywhere else in 
Greek the dative has disappeared, being entirely superseded by 
the locative. In Latin, on the contrary, it is the dative which 
has prevailed and which is found in all stems of the 3rd and 

th declensions, manuz (often replaced by the abl. mani, espe- 
cially in Caesar),4 ped%, patr-2, victdr-2, ndmin-z, etc. The 
spellings ped-et and ped-€ are also found. In 7-stems, the 
final - was naturally contracted with that of the stem (ov? = 
*ovi-t or *ovey-Z), and, starting from the purely external resem- 
blance between ov? and pedz, analogy assimilated to one another 
many of the terminations of 7-stems and consonantal stems, αὐ 
like pedé, pedés like ovés, etc. 

12. Locative (1) (no termination).—This case appears, not 
_ only in infinitives like δόμεν and λύειν = *dveFev,® but in aiés (Dor.), 
locative of a stem of which αἰεί (Hom.), ἀεί (Att.)=*aiFeo-s is 
the locative in -1, as well as in αἰέν (Ion.) from a stem *aifer-, 
cf. aiwv.® 

13. Locative (2).—The termination is -: Gk. πόλεειι, dorte-t, 
ixOv-1, ποδ-ί, ποιμέν-ι, ὀνόματ-ι, πατρ-ί, δοτῆρ-ι, δώτορ-ι, aidot= 
*aidoo-t, γένει -- ἔγένεσ-ι, etc. In Latin, though it does not seem 
so at first sight, this case has been preserved almost equally 

1 Supra 187, 7. 2 Cf. infra 225, 6. 

3 Supra 115, 5,and 180. - * Cf. the supines dicta@ and dictui, supra 119. 

5 Supra 115, 5,and 1380. 


6 Cf. also the locative with no termination χθές (yesterday) =Sk. hyds, 
the dat. her-i (yesterday), and the locative with termination here =“*hes-i. 
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well. It is not difficult to recognise it in riire=*rir-t, 
Babylon-é, and all similar words, which are still used in a 
locative sense without a preposition, although the dative rarz 
has also come to be wrongly used with the same function! 
Hence the conclusion is irresistible, that the so-called ablative 
in -€, which may be used either as a locative (én pede), instru- 
mental (pede, by foot), or ablative (ἃ pede), was originally 
really a locative, ped-E=*ped-i, homin-é, nomin-é, patr-é, 
dator-é, aer-€, gener-é, etc. Consequently the locative has only 
been entirely lost in the 4th declension, and even there manu 
may go back to *mantdé quite as well as to *manid. 

14. Genitive.—It is highly probable that Indo-European had 
two terminations for the imparisyllabic gen. sing., or, to speak 
more accurately, two forms, one normal, the other deflected, of 
the same termination, *-€s and *-6s.2 However this may be, 
Greek recognises only the deflected form: 10€-os, ἰχθύ-ος, ἵππήτος, 
T00-0S, ἄκμον-ος, φέροντ-ος, πατρ-ός, aidots=*aiddc-os, γένους Ξε 
*yéveo-os, etc. In Latin, on the other hand, the only traces of 
this termination are a few archaic genitives, sendtu-os, patr-us, 
Castor-us, Caesar-us, aer-us. It is, however, represented in the 
gen. sing. of the 4th decl., mantis; for it is much easier to 
understand the contraction of ἄδ or wu to & than of @é, still less 
wi. But, with these exceptions, the termination -és is univer- 
sal, either under the archaic form -es (Salit-es, Cerer-es, 
Apolén-es), or under the classical and more familiar form -%s, 
su-is, ped-is, homin-is, nOmin-is, patr-is, major-is, ete. 

The ending of the gen. sing. of 7- stems is the only peculiarity. 
It would seem that the proper form ought to have been *ovts= 
*ovi-és or *ovey-és. The short vowel in ovés is no doubt due to 
the analogy of the consonantal stems. 

(205) 11. Dual.—Entirely lost in Latin. 

1. Direct Case.—This case, with its ending -€, seems to have 
been preserved in a purer form in Greek than in any other 


1 Cf. the triplet mané mané mani (in the morning). 

2 Possibly they were syntactical doublets. Similarly we find -més and 
-mos as the termination of the 1st pl. of verbs, infra 247, 1. 

3 The incorrect genitive sendtzis due to the analogy of the 2nd declension. 

4 Thus ovis : pedis =ovt : pedi, and so in all other cases. 
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language, even Sanskrit: πόδ-ε, χεῖρ-ε, ἀνέρ-ε, etc. But its 
existence is only established in the case of a few stems, and in 
several it is only apparent; thus τείχη, ἄστη (Att.) cannot be 
contracted from *reixee, *doree, as it is taught by the ordinary 
grammars, but are plurals used as duals. 

2. Oblique Case——Whatever may have been the original 
termination of this case, it is evident that, if a stem ἵππο- gave 
ἵππο-ιιν, a stem πόδ- could scarcely give anything but *zod-yw ; 
hence we must recognise in Hom. ποδ-οῖιν and Att. rod-ow an 
analogical extension of the endings ouyv ow of the 2nd declension. 

(206) III. Plural.—1. Nominative-Vocative masculine and 
feminine: termination *-és, retained in Greek, πόλεις τε πόλε-ες͵ 
ἰχθύ-ες, ἡδεῖς -- ἡδέτες, πόδ-ες, ποιμέν-ες, πατέρ-ες, etc. Hence 
we should expect in Latin *ped-%s=*ped-és, which would be 
confused with the gen. sing. Analogy guarded against this 
confusion: the i-stems regularly formed ovés (also written 
oveis and ovis)=*ovéy-és, οἵ. πόλεις -- Ἐπόλε-ες, and this ending 
-€s became the regular termination of the 38rd decl., ped-és, 
homin-eis, ferent-is, pati-és,' ete. 

But what, then, is to be thought of mantis? In any case 
it cannot go back to *manu-és, cf. su-€s. Can it go back to 
*manu-és ? This is hardly possible, since stém has remained, 
and *st%és has become suis. It is much more likely that mantis 
is an accusative plural used as nominative. It was easy for 
such a confusion to take place in Latin, where the nom. and 
ace. pl. of the 3rd decl. were to all outward appearance 
identical.” 

2. Nominative-Vocative-Accusative neuter: termination *-d, 
Gk. τείχη Ξε τείχε-α and Képa=*képac-a, ἄστη =*dorea, Lat. gener-a, 
mari-a, nomin-a,3 etc. Here also the influence of the ¢-stems | 


1 Thus pedés: pedi=ovés: ovt. It will be seen that the identification of 
these two classes of stems, starting from a single point, was extended to all 
_ with logical strictness. The short quantity is believed to appear in turbinés 
and forés (Plaut. Trinum. 835, Stich. 311). 

2 Thus maniis (nom.) : manis (acc.) =pedés (nom.) : pedés (acc.). 

8 In those cases where the Latin termination a appears as long, e.g. the 
Saturnian line mors perfécit tua ut essent omnia brevia (Ep. Scip.), we must 
suppose that the lengthening is due to the analogy of the originally long 
final vowel of the 2nd decl., juga, ef. supra 190, 2. It was this lengthening, 
which certainly existed sporadically, that in this particular instance kept 
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made itself felt, but it was restricted to the participles and 
adjectives in -nt- and c-: thus the regular *ferent-a, *prident-a, 
etc., became ferent-ia, prident-ta, auddc-ia, félic-ia, victric-ia, 
etc. Silent-a was still used in an old tragedy.! . 

3. Accusative masculine and feminine.—The sign *-ns after a 
vowel, *-ns after a consonant, pervades the whole declension: Gk. 
πόλις (Herod.) = ἔπόλι-νς, ἰχθῦς -- δἰχθύν-ς, ots, δρῦς, etc., πόδ-εἃς = 
Ἐπόδ-ης (cf. πόδ-ἃ = *7r00-m), ποιμέν-ἄς, φέροντ-ἄς, πατέρ-ἄς, etc., Lat, 
avis (also written aveis and avés) =*avi-ns, mantis =*manu-ns, 
pedés =*ped-ens =*ped-ns (cf. quotiéns and quotiés), homin-és, 
ferent-és, patr-és, etc. The partial likeness between the nom. 
avés and acc. avis, which the fluctuating spelling tended to 
increase, and that between the acc. avis avés and the acc. ferentés 
ferentis, caused them to become entirely confused, so that in 
the 3rd decl. the nom. and acc. became identical. In Greek, 
ἰχθύ-ας (Hom.), πόλι-ἃς (Hom.) and πόλε-ἄς are due to the intru- 
sion of the termination -ἄς borrowed from the consonantal stems. 
The same is the case with πελέκεας, ἡδέας (we should expect 
*redéxus, Ἑὴἡδῦς, cf. acc. sing. πέλεκυ-ν, ἡδύ-ν), which are formed 
on the analogy of the genitives πελέκετος, ἡδέος, etc. The Attic 
forms πόλεις, πελέκεις, WOcis=*Hde-es,, εὐγενεῖς = *evyeveo-es, are 
nominatives used as accusatives, just as we have seen above that 
manus isan accusative used as nominative. Similarly the stems 


*inanf-as and ἱππεῖς -- ἱππέες. The 


in -ηὐ- have ἱππέᾶς -- *uarmnds = 
form dpvis or ὄρνεις (did. R. 966) for dpvifas is due to the analogy 
of πόλϊς or πόλεις (cf. supra 204, 4). 

4, Instrumental.—A few examples in Homer: νόσ-φι (behind, 
‘ef. Lat. nati-bus), ὄρεστφι, στήθεσ-φι; with insertion of the -o- 
of the 2nd decl., κοτυληδον-ό-φιν (Od. v. 483). In Latin it was 
confused with the dative-ablative. 

5. Dative-Ablative-Instrumental (Latin).—Indo-European had 
a termination *-bhis (Sk. -bhis) for the instr. pl. and *-bhios (Sk. 
-bhyas) for the dat.-abl. pl. The former would have become 
in Latin *-bés, the latter *-bids, -bitis. These two terminations 


the final vowel @ from being regularly changed to é, cf. supra 35 Aa, and 
my Esq. morphol. IV. (Douai 1887). 

1 Gell. xix. 7. The analogy started chiefly from the dat. pl., infra 5 
(pradentia : pridentibus =dacria : Geribus). 
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seem to have coalesced in -biéis,! which is used in all three 
functions: avi-bus, arcu-bus, bd-bus, sii-bus, nibi-bus =*nibés- 
bus.? Except in this last case and others like it (molibus), the 
termination -bus is never added directly to stems ending in a 
consonant, but requires the insertion of a connecting-vowel -7- 
borrowed from the declension of the 7-stems: the regular 
*homen-bus, *ped-bus, etc., have been superseded by ped-i-bus,? 
hominibus, ferentibus, patribus, hondribus, generibus, etc. 
This analogy has extended even to vocalic stems, since sui-bus 
likewise exists, and it has changed *manu-bus, *fractu-bus to 
manibus, fractibus,! leaving scarcely any forms unchanged 
except portubus, tribubus, partubus, arcubus, artubus, the last 
three perhaps because otherwise they would have been confused 
with the dat. pl. of pars, arx and ars. 

6. Locative (Greek).—The primitive termination *-cv was 
superseded by -o. or -σιν; ὅ where the o was intervocalic and 
so was necessarily dropped, it was restored on the analogy of 
those cases where, not being intervocalic, it regularly remained : 
πόλε-σι, iyOt-ow, ἡδέ-σι, ἥρω-σι, trmet-o1, φλεψί, θριξί, Hom. ποσσί 
= ὅποῦ-σι, with reduction ποσί, φέρουσι-:- Ἐφέρονσι (Lesh. φέροισι) 
=*dhépoveot= φέροντ-σι, πατράσ-ι-- ἔπατγ-σι (Sk. pity-Sw), Hom. 
τείχεσ-σι and with reduction τείχεσι. This ending -εσσι has a 
very curious history; the whole ending being taken for a ter- 
mination of the loc. pl. was introduced as such into stems of 
all classes, Hom. πολίςεσσι, σύ-εσσι, ἡρώτ-εσσι, πόδ-εσσι, κύν-εσσι, 
Μυρμιδόν-εσσι, ἀκουόντ-εσσι, χείρ-εσσι, ἄνδρ-εσσι, κερά-εσσι, etc., 
etc., and at last it actually contaminated the forms which had 
served as its starting-point, 6.9. éréecot = Ἐξεπ-έσ-εσ-σιν,͵ νεφέεσσι, 
etc. Cases of contamination by means of -eou. are very much 
rarer, χείρ-εσι (IL. xx. 468), ἀνάκτ-εσι (Od. xv. 557). The alter- 


1 The archaic quantity -bés is very rare and due to mere accidents of 
prosody. Cf. the archaic form ndve-b6s =navibus. 

2 This correspondence, which was not given in the part dealing with 
phonology because it has not yet been reduced to a law, must nevertheless 
be provisionally admitted, as being the only way of explaining the deviation 
in the declension of words like nubés, infra 212, 11. 

3 Thus pedibus : pedi (dat. sing.) =ovibus : ovi. 

4 Here, however, phonetic influences may have had something to do with 
the change, cf. optumus and optimus, and supra 80. 

5 Supra 189, 5. 
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nation of -εσι and -εσσι led to the doubling of the o in πολέσσι, 
vexvoow, etc. 

A barbarism which is very rare in literature, but very 
common in inscriptions, consists in the transference to this 
declension of the terminations τοῖσι τοῖς belonging to the loc. 
and dat. of the 2nd decl.t: πάντ-οις, ἄνδροις, ἀγώνοις, etc., 
ὄσσοισι (in the eyes) and ὄσσοις (cf. nom. dual ὄσσε) in Hesiod 
and Sappho, etc. 

7. Genitive-—The primitive termination was *-6m, and there 
is nothing to hinder us from believing that Latin accurately 
reproduces it in its ending -tim: bo-um, avi-um, manu-uwm 
(contracted currwm*), ped-um, ferent-um, homin-um, patr-wm, 
gener-um, etc. On the other hand the long vowel in Greek 
shows, here as in the oblique case of the dual, the introduction 
of the ending of the 2nd decl., πόλε-ων, ἡδέτ-ων, ἰχθύ-ων, ποδ-ῶν, 
φερόντ-ων, κυν-ῶν, πατέρ-ων, τειχέων, EtC. 

-In Latin, the analogy of the i-stems had a great influence 
on this case, and led to the substitution for -wm of a termina- 
tion -twm, in a few nouns, urb-ium,? arc-twm, but especially 
in those adjectives which take -ἰὰ in the nom. pl. neut., 
vorac-ium, félic-iwm, victrtc-ium, ferent-ium, prident-ium, 
etc. In the last class of words the genitive in -wm survived, 
chiefly in the poets, and the constant co-existence side by side 
of the two forms sapientiwm and sapientwm even led to the 
suppression of the ὁ in some genitives which ought to have 
contained it, canum, apum (of bees), juvenum, etc.* 


SEcTIon ITI. 
VARIATIONS OF THE STEM IN DECLENSION. 


(207) The variations of the stem in declension depend on 
a vowel-gradation, which is sometimes very clear, sometimes 
hardly perceptible or even entirely lost; this gradation usually 


1 Thus πάντοις : πάντων -εἵπποις : ἵππων. 

2 Ain. vi. 653.—The curious ablative dlituum for aGlitum can only be 
explained through the analogy of the 4th declension. 

3 Thus urbium : urbibus =ovium : ovibus. 

4 More simply canum : canibus=pedum : pedibus. Juvenum might be the 
gen. of a stem *juven-, cf. Sk. yuvdn- (young) and the derivative juven-tis. 
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affects only the last syllable of the stem, called the predesi- 
nential syllable. It makes no difference, so far as the gradation 
is concerned, whether this syllable belongs to the root or to 
a suffix. 

The gradation may include only one degree, when all the 
cases are assimilated to one another, δοτήρ δοτῆρα δοτῆρος, sermd 
sermonem sermoénis ; or two, which is the most frequent case, 
δώτωρ δώτορα δώτορος, homd hominem hominis; or three, that is, 
a strong form, πατήρ, a middle form with the last syllable of 
the stem short, πατέρα, and a weak form with the last syllable 
of the stem reduced, πατρός. 

But the possible variations do not end here; we often find a 
much larger number of grades, especially in stems whose last 
syllable is capable of taking the deflected form. Thus in the 
single stem *ped- we can distinguish: a strong and deflected 
form (πώς), a strong and normal form (pés), both due to the 
lengthening of the nominative,! a middle and deflected form 
(πόδα), 2 middle and normal form (pedem), lastly a weak form 
with reduction and complete loss of the vowel? in the com- 
pound ἔπι-βδ-αι (day after a feast), which reveals to us the 
theoretical possibility of a gen. sing. Ἐβδ-ός -- Ἐπδ-ός. In both 
languages, but especially Latin, analogy naturally levelled 
many of these original distinctions. 

So great indeed has been its levelling influence that it is 
impossible to determine (at least merely from the survey of 
Greek and Latin, with which alone we are now concerned) what 
cases corresponded respectively to the strong, middle, and weak 
forms of the last syllable of the stem. All that we can say is, 
that in all probability the nominative singular was a strong 
case, the accusative strong or middle, the vocative and locative 
middle, the other cases weak;* but Greek, which has confused 
the locative with the dative, treats it as a weak case when it 
makes any difference at all. 

The origin of the vowel-gradation, which is mainly duo to 
the fact that in certain cases the last syllable of the stem 


1 Of. supra 202. 2 Cf. supra 41, 1. 
3 In the plural even the accusative seems to have been a weak case, but 
this point is still very obscure. Greek treats it as a middle case. 
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was reduced through its accent being transferred to the ter- 
mination, is shown most clearly by Sanskrit. But Greek still 
shows it by the striking contrast in accentuation between 
πατήρ πατέρα and πατρός warpi. Further, the accentuation, 
which was the primary cause of the gradation, has remained 
unchanged in many stems from which the gradation has dis- 
appeared, namely in all monosyllables, εἷς ἕνα ἑνός ἑνί, πώς πόδα 
ποδός ποδί,1 and so also in the plural, πόδες πόδας ποδῶν ποσί, and 
in the dual, πόδε ποδοῖν, but here probably through the analogy 
of the singular, for the law of gradation in the plural seems to 
have been different. 

(208) Gradation is so general and so constant a factor in 
the whole system of inflexion that we are enabled to assert 
with almost absolute certainty that it dominated even those 
stems in which it is least apparent. Where it has been lost in 
declension, it often reappears in derivation, which is subject to 
the same laws. Thus, in spite of tempus temporis, the regular 
declension tempus *temperis (cf. genus generis) is revealed to 
us by the derivatives temper-dre, tempes-tds (cf. gener-dre), 
and we see at the same time that the o of *tempds, *corpds 
has been wrongly extended to the oblique cases. So also the 
primitive declension honds *honésis is shown by the derivatives 
hones-tu-s, hones-tds, by the genitive oner-is, which belongs to 
an identical stem,” and, as the formation of honds is undoubt- 
edly identical with that of the Greek aidds,? we shall hence 
infer the existence of a declension αἰδώς *aidéoos, more ancient 
than the declension αἰδώς *aidccos. So, lastly, the reduced 
form -ts- of the comparative suffix -tos-, though no longer found 
in the declension of the comparative, appears before the 
secondary superlative suffix, μέγ-ισ-το-ς, par-is-simu-s.4 

This is not all. The declension of such stems, when viewed 
in each language separately, seems uniformity itself. But it is 
only necessary to pass from one language to the other to per- 
ceive the primitive variety, which has been changed to uni- 

1 With the single exception of the participles, θείς θέντος, ddus δόντος, and 
of πᾶς in the plural only, παντός παντί πάντων πᾶσι. 

2 Supra 78, 2. The exact opposite took place in onus, which kept the e in 


declension and introduced the o in derivation, onus-tu-s. 
3 Supra 124, 1. 4 Supra 126. 
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formity by each language after its own fashion. Let us 
consider, for example, part of the possible declension of the 
two Indo-European stems, *pod- (foot), *ghiom- (snow, winter), 
and see what Greek and Latin respectively have made of it: 


N. *péd-s πώς, πούς (=*rwd-s) pés=péed-s 
A. *pdd-m or péd-m πόδ-α ped-em 

L. *péd-% ποὃδ-ί ped-e 

D. *pd-dy )) ped-t 

G. *pd-ds, *pd-és 700-05 ped-is 

N. *ghidm χιών = * yo hiem-s 2 
A. *ghid6m-m χιόν-αἴ hiem-em 

L. *ghiém-% χιόν-ι hiem-e 

D. *ghim-dy " hiem-% 

G. *ghim-és, *ghim-és χιόν-ος hiem-ts 


We see what has happened, apart from the other corruptions 
already studied. The long vowel of the nominative has re- 
mained; but Greek has generalized the deflected form of the 
root or suffix, whereas Latin has generalized the normal form. 
The result is that the weakest form has entirely disappeared 
and is no longer to be found except in derivatives, Gk. ém-Bd-a 
(supra), δύσ-χιμ-ο-ς (icy), Lat. bimus (of two years)=*dvt- 
him-u-s. 


§ 1. Stems ending in an explosive. 


(209) Apart from what has been mentioned in connexion 
“with πούς pés,® the stems of this class no longer show any 
vowel-gradation, not even a lengthening in the nominative, 
since in these stems the nominative is sigmatic. The quantity 
and character of the vowel in the last syllable of the stem 
remain the same throughout the whole declension. Never- 
theless, in Greek alone, the stems in -οντ- (φέρων) show 
lengthening in the nominative, and the character of the vowel, 

1 The ν, which is regular at the end of χιών (supra 48) has passed by 
analogy into the other cases. 


2 Cf. supra 200, 6. 
3 And a few similar cases, supra 202, 
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which is different in each language, but remains constant 
throughout in each, leads one to think of a declension with 
vowel-gradation, such as épovt-a, *epévt-1, *pepnt-ds. We 
even find in the Doric of Heraclea (Magna Graecia) such a loc. 
pl. as πρᾶσσόντασσι, which is usually explained as a corruption 
of ἔπρασσασσι-- ἔπρᾶσσῃτ-σι, cf. Sk. bhdrat-su. 


§ 2. Nasal Stems. 


(210) I. Stems in -en-, -men-.—There is a curious relic 
of a complete system of vowel-gradation in the declension 
(much mutilated, it is true) of *Foyv (sheep), cf. Hom. wodv-ppyy : 
nom., not used; acc. *Fpnv-a, proved by the gloss of Hesychius 
pava’ ἄρνα, but changed to ἄρνα through the analogy of the 
other cases; loc. ἀρν-ί; gen. dpv-os=“*Fapy-ds = *Frv-ds with 
complete reduction of the stem. The corresponding loc. pl. 
would be *fpa-cit=*Fon-oi, and there are still traces of the 
sonant nasal in the second a of ἄρνασι, which has however 
been corrupted through the influence of ἀρνί, 

While *fpyv has generalized the weak form, exactly the 
opposite process has taken place in φρήν (diaphragm, heart, 
mind) in which the middle grade has prevailed throughout ; 
acc. φρέν-α, loc. φρεν-ί, gen. dpev-ds for *hapv-ds, nom. pl. φρέν-ες, 
etc. Nevertheless φρασί (=*dpn-ct) is still found in Pindar. 
In ordinary Greek this φρασί became φρεσί through the in- 
fluence of the loc. sing. φρενί. 

Most of the stems in -en-, -men- are declined like φρήν: 
ἄρρην appev-os, ποιμήν ποιμέν-ος, etc., and loc. pl. ποιμέσι" instead 
of Ἐποιμασί-- ἔποιμνῃ-σί, because of ποιμένι. Lastly, a still 
further degree of corruption consists in the generalization of 
“the long vowel of the nominative: λειχήν (eruption) λειχῆντος, 
πευθήν (Spy) πευθῆν-ος, loc. pl. λειχῆσι, πευθῆσι. 

It is this last stage which is reached by Latin, with this 
limitation, that, if Latin has the long vowel in the nominative, 
it keeps it in all cases (lién lién-is), and, if the weak cases 


1 φρεσί, ποιμέσι cannot of course go back to *dpev-ci, *romév-o1, which 
would have become *@petct, ἐποιμεῖσι. 


a 
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have kept the short vowel, it passes also into the nominative 
(pecten pectin-is).! 

II. Stems in -on-, mon-.—In the declension of the stem 
κύων, as of *Foxv, the weak form prevails: nom. sing. κύων ; 
acc. κύν-α for *xvov-a, through the analogy of the weak cases ; 
loc. κυν-ί; gen. κυν-ός ; nom. pl. κύν-ες for *xvov-es; acc. KUV-as ; 
gen. κυνῶν ; loc. κὔ-σί like φρεσί, etc. 

Latin has an exact counterpart to κύων In car-d, stem. Car-on- ; 
nom. sing. car-6; acc. carn-em instead of *caron-em or *caren- 
em on account of the weak cases, dat. carn-2, gen. carn-ts ; 
nom. pl. carn-és, etc. The reduction is not carried so far, but is 
still quite plain in: nom. sing. hom-6; acc. homdn-em or rather 
hem6én-em (arch.),? either regular or corrupted from the regular 
*hemon-em through intrusion of the long vowel of the nomina- 
tive, afterwards superseded by homin-em on the analogy of 
the following forms; dat. homint7=*homen% or *homnn-t ; 
gen. homin-is; nom. pl. homin-és, etc. There perhaps existed 
a form with complete reduction, *homnés, which, being pro- 
nounced and written omnés, and meaning successively “ men, 
all men, all,’ led to the creation by analogy of the nom. sing. 
omnis (Bréal). 

This type of gradation was lost in Greek. Latin kept and 
even extended it, applying it to a large number of stems 
in -on-, chiefly feminines, imdgd, origd, ferriigd, cOnsuétudo, 
and even to words borrowed from Greek,* Apollo, arch. gen. 
Apolon-es, whereas the ordinary and classical declension is 
Apollin-em Apollin-is. 

Except in the case of κύων, Greek extended to the whole 
declension the form -OV-, “[LOV= ; ἡγεμών, ἡγεμόν-ος͵ ete. 5 loc. pl. 
ἡγεμό-σι for ἔήγεμά-σι-- ἔδγεμῃ-σί. Latin has nothing parallel 
to this. But, like Greek, it has a large number of stems still 
further corrupted, which have generalized the long vowel of 


1 Pectinis however perhaps has the reduced grade, since it may go back 
to *pectnnis just as well as to *pectenis. We have already seen the pos- 
sibility of the declension * Jelen *feln-is (gall), supra 113. 

2 Thus κυσί: κυνίΞε φρεσί : φρενί; but not *xwol, which would have be- 
come *xvot. 

8 Vulturus in silvts miserum mandébat homénem (Enn.). 

4 This shows the remarkable vitality of this form of declension. 
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the nominative: αἰών αἰῶν-ος, λειμών λειμῶν-ος λειμῶ-σι, legis 
legion-is, natiod natidnis, edd eddn-ts, etc. 

ΠῚ. Neuters in *-mn-, Gk. -μα, Lat. -men.—No gradation: 
nomen=*nomn and némin-is=*nomnn-is (cf. Sk. ndmnas); 
‘in Greek, insertion of τ, évémar-1,2 except in loc. pl. ὀνόμασι -Ξ 
*Ovd-pN-CL. 

IV. Stems in -m-.—1l. cis=*oéu-s; the regular declension 
would be, nom. εἷς ἕν, acc. *eu-a ev, loc. Ἐέμ-ι or σμ-ί, gen. *op-ds 
(cf. fem. μία --- Ἐσμ-ία). We find ἕνα ἑνός ἑνί through generaliza- 
tion of the v of ἕν and of the strong form. 

2. For χιών and hiem-s, see supra 208. 

3. χθών -- Ἐχθώμ, cf. the adj. χθαμ-αλό-ς χαμ-ηλό-ς and Lat. 
hum-u-s; nom. χθών, acc. χθόντα for ἔχθόμ-α: probable dat. 
Xap-ai=*\(P)mp-at ; the other cases χθον-ἴ xPov-ds on the analogy 
οἵ χθόν-α. 


§ 3. Liquid Stems. 


(211) 1. Stems in -er-, -ter-.—In this class, several stems, 
especially nouns of relationship, have kept the primitive 
gradation with more or less fidelity: nom. sing. πατήρ, acc. 
marép-a, loc. warp-i, gen. warp-ds; nom. pl. πατέρ-ες, acc. πατέρ-ας, 
loc. πατράσι-- ἔπατγ-σι (cf. Sk. pit?-Fu), gen. rarép-wv. Such is 
the classical paradigm; but, although the declension of πατήρ 
is the best preserved of all in this class,it contains at least 
one form that has been corrupted; the acc. pl. ought perhaps 
to be reduced, *arpas; the gen. pl. certainly ought to be, just 
as much as the gen. sing., and moreover πατρῶν is found in 
Homer (Od. iv. 687, viii. 245); hence πατέρων must be due to 
the analogy of πατέρες. 

This analogy spread over a wide area in course of time; in 
the Homeric age it created warépos, μητέρος by the side of πατρός, 
μητρός; μητέρι, likewise Homeric, is probably the primitive 
form, cf. Sk. mdtdri. So also θυγατέρος was formed on the 
model of θυγατέρα, and on the other hand θύγατρα (Il. i. 13), 
θύγατρες, θύγατρας (Il. xxii. 62) on that of Ovyarpos. The word 
that has received the worst treatment in classical Greek is 


1 Cf. however, supra 154 and 201, 3. 2 Cf. supra 204, 7. 
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ἀνήρ, the regular declension of which would probably be: sing. 
nom. ἀνήρ, voc. ἄνερ, acc. ἀνέρα, loc. Ἑἀνέρι or ἀνδρί, gen. dvdpos; 1 
pl. nom. ἀνέρες, acc. ἀνέρας or ἄνδρας, loc. ἀνδράσι, gen. ἀνδρῶν. 
In Homer we often find the regular forms ἀνέρα and ἀνέρες, 
but the ordinary language generalized throughout the whole 
declension the weak stem ἄνδρα ἄνδρες ἄνδρας. 

The same is the case in Latin. Except in the nom.-voc., the 
strong or middle form of these stems was lost, and patrem was 
said instead of *pater-em=rarép-a, on the model of patrz and 
patris. 

In Greek the middle form was generalized in ἀήρ, αἰθήρ, ἀστήρ 
(gen. ἀστέρ-ος, but loc. pl. ἀστρά-σι), and other words, and the 
long vowel of the nominative in all the nouns in -τήρ denoting 
the agent: doryp, dornp-a, δοτῆρ-ος, δοτῆρ-σι. 

II. Stems in -or-, -tor-.—There remains no trace in Greek 
of a declension δώτωρ, *dwrép-a (or déropa), *dwrp-ds, if such a 
declension ever existed. These forms show no gradation, with 
the exception of the lengthening of the nominative: δώτωρ, 
δώτορ-α, δώτορ-ος, δώτορ-σι. 

In Latin, the long vowel of the nominative passed even into 
the oblique cases: *dator datér-em dator-is, etc.: then, the 
final syllables in r having been shortened, the result has been 
that the nominative, which was the only case entitled to a long 
vowel, is the only one that has a short vowel. 


§ 4. Sigmatic Stems. 


(212) 1. Masculines and feminines in -os-.—In Greek, 
simply lengthening of the nominative: αἰδώς *aiddc-a (aidda 
αἰδῶ) *aiddc-os (aiddos αἰδοῦς). Latin shows more variety: 
vocalic change without lengthening, venus vener-em=*venes- 
em; lengthening without vocalic change, arbés arbér-em= 
*arbos-em. But, in the immense majority of cases, we find 
a series of corruptions, some phonetic, some analogical, the 
history of which is as follows; originally honds *honés-is ; 
extension of the long vowel of the nominative, *honds-is ; 
rhotacism, hondr-is; analogical extension of the r to the 
nominative, *honor ; shortening of the last syllable, hondr. 


1 For dvidpés=*dvp-ds, ef, supra 47 B. 
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II. Musculines and feminines in -es-.—In Greek, lengthen- 
ing of the nominative: ψευδής *evdéo-a (Wevdéa ψευδῆ), etc. So 
also in Latin, Cerés Cerér-is, but with rhotacism extended to 
the nominative and consequent shortening, celer, dégener.} 
Originally this class included in Latin a larger number of stems 
than have been preserved: by comparing, for example, niibés 
with Gk. νέφος and Sk. ndbhas (gen. ndbhas-as), sédés with 
ἕδος, molés with méles-tus (cf. hones-tu-s), etc.,* it is easy to see 
that the regular declension was niibés *niibes-is. The dat.-abl. 
pl. *ntbes-bus became nubi-bus, whence through analogy a dat. 
sing. nub7* and all the rest of the declension, as though based 
ona stem *nabi-. The result is that, except in the nom. sing., 
the declension of ni&bés no longer differs from that of ovis. 

III. Neuters in -os- (-es-).—The gradation in these stems 
is well known: the o appears only in the nom.-acc. sing., τεῖχος 
*reiyeo-os (τείχεος τείχους), finus *fines-is (fiineris), etc. In 
Latin, however, several stems have generalized the 0; *tempds 
*tempos-is, *corpds *corpds-is, which became phonetically 
tempus temporis, etc. 

IV. Neuters in -as-.—This declension, which is confined to: 
Greek, shows no gradation, but is based on two stems, one in 
-ao-, the other in -ar-: κέρας κέρατ-ος, and also *xépac-os (xépaos 
κέρως), *Képac-a (*xépaa Képa), etc.* 

V. Greek perfect participles—The sigmatic form of the 
suffix (*-Foo-) appears only in the nom. sing. (λελυκώς λελυκός) 
and in the formation of the feminine (λελυκυῖα = *AeAvKvo-ia). 
All the rest of the declension is based on a dental stem, with 


' Perhaps also shortening without rhotacism in the form cinis = *cinés (for 
cinés 3), on the model of the oblique cases (*cinés-is changed to cineris). 

2 In spite of the difference of quantity in the radical vowel, which may, 
in all these cases, depend on a very ancient modification of the root. Cf. 
supra 124, 2. | 

8 Thus niibt : nibibus=ovit: ovibus. On the other hand it was probably 
the regular gen. *niiberum which gave rise to the archaic gen. boverum cited 
by Varro. 

4 Supra 129.—The dative (locative) sing. κέρᾳ 511] remains to be accounted 
for; . being subscript only after a long vowel, we ought to have κέραι. The 
form κέρᾳ must be regarded as a mere variation of spelling, unless (which is 
highly improbable) it is a true dative (*xépar=*xépa-a).—The Hom. nom. 
pl. yépa (Il. ii. 237), xpéa (Il. viii. 231), go back to γέρα, κρέα, the final a being 
shortened in imitation of the other neuter plurals. 
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no gradation :! λελυκότ-α λελυκότ-ος, etc. The long vowel of the 
nominative has spread to the other cases in a few Homeric 
forms, yeyair-os, μεμαῶτ-α; the Attic ἑστῶτα is a contracted 
form of Jon. ἑστεῶτ-α = Ἐἑέστήοτ-α. 

VI. Comparatives.—Greek has two stems: one ending in a 
nasal, which has passed from the nom. sing. to all the other 
cases, μείζων μεῖζον μείζον-ος ; the other sigmatic, no longer ap- 
pearing except in acc. sing. and nom.-acc. pl., but in these cases 
preferred in classical Greek to the nasal stem: acc. sing. 
(masc—fem.) μείζω = Ἐμείζοα -- Ἐμείζοσ-α ;? nom. pl. (masc.-fem.) 
μείζους = Ἐμείζοες = Ἐμείζοσ-ες, used also as acc. pl.; >3 nom.-acc. pl. 
neut. μείζω = "μείζοα =* weiloo-a. 

Latin has only the sigmatic stem: originally *mdajos 
*majosis, then majoris and major, as above in the case of 
honor. The nom. sing. neut. m@jus remained uncontaminated, 
but the rest of the declension hag a long vowel on the analogy 
of the masc.-fem., e.g., neut. pl. ma@jora instead of *major-a, cf. 
Ἐμείζοσ-α. 


§ 5. Diphthongal Stems. 


(213) I. Monosyllables.—1. Stem *dyéw- (sky, day); from 
pre-historic times the w was liable to disappear under certain 
ill-defined conditions, cf. Lat. diés, the declension of which is 
analogical. The gradation is still very plain in the Greek 
declension: nom. Ζεύς = *Znis=*Ayni-s, and Ζή-ς (dialectical) 
=dié-s; voc. Zev, Lat. Jai(piter); acc. Ζῆ-ν (Dor. Δᾶν in Theo- 
critus)=dié-m; loc. Aw=Ad-¢; gen. Διός = Διξ-ός = *diw-6ds with. 
reduction of the stem-syllable -ew-. This primitive declension, 
was liable, in the various dialects, to all kinds of corruptions, 
the two most important of which are also classical: on the one: 
hand, Διός Διί gave rise to an acc. Δία, the ordinary form in 
use ; on the other, the acc. Ζῆν, being in its turn declined as if 


1 Cf. supra 128. 

2 It is scarcely necessary to observe that μείζω cannot come from μείζονα ; 
there is no similar case of loss of medial ν. 

3 The acc. μείζους cannot be contracted from *uelfoas. The assimilation 
here is due to the neuter, where the two cases are, quite regularly, identical. 

4 Called the 5th declension, cf. supra 197. 
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it were a stem ending in -en-, gave rise to the Homeric declen- 
sion Ζῆν-α Zyv-t Zyv-ds.} 

2. Stem *gdw- (ox, cow, SK. gdu-s): nom. Bot-s =*Pwi-s, Dor. 
βῶ-ς, Lat. b6-s; acc. Bot-v Ba-v,and βόα (rare) =*BoF-a = *gow-m, 
Lat. bov-em ; loc. Bof-i bov-e ; dat. bov-t ; gen. Bof-ds bov-is, ete. ; 
gen. pl. boum=*b6v-6m2 

3. Stem *ndw- (ship).—Sing.: nom. vad-s=vav-s,? Ion. νηῦ-ς 
through analogy of oblique cases; acc. vaF-a=*ndw-m ; whence 
Ion. νῆα and New Ion. véo,4 Att. ναῦ-ν ; loc. Dor. νᾶ!-ἴ ναί, Lesb. 
va--, Hom. and Att. vy-i; gen. Dor. va-és, Hom. νηός, New Ion. 
νεός, Att. vews.5—Plur.: nom. vaf-es νᾶες, Hom. and Att. νῆες, 
Hom. and New Ion. νέες, late Attic vats borrowed from acc. ; 
acc. Dor. vaFas, Ion. νῆας, New Ion. νέας, and Att. vats on analogy 
of acc. sing.; loc. vav-of/=*var-ol, Ion. νηυ-σί through analogy 
of the other cases; gen. Dor. νᾶ-ῶν, Lesh. νάων, Ion. νηῶν, New 
Ton. and Att. νεῶν. Thus there is no gradation.—In Latin, the 
analogy of the regular dative nd@v-7 caused this stem to pass 
into the -¢-declension.§ 

II. Stems in -yni--—The stem *irrni- is declined throughout 
without gradation. By the side of the ordinary nom. sing. 
ἱππεύ-ς = Ἐϊππηύ-ς, 15. found a dialectical variation with loss of 
the semi-vowel as in dié-s, e.g. ypady-s (Arcad.); this variation 
is proved especially by Doric proper names, e.g., * AxiAAr-s, 
*Odvooy-s, aS is shown by the corresponding Latin form 
Achillés, Ulyssés, borrowed doubtless from some Doric dialect 
of Magna Graecia. This ending of the nom. sing. led to a 
sporadic confusion of these nouns with proper names in -es-:7 
thus the word "Apy-s, which in Lesbian is declined nom. "Apev-s, 
gen. “Apev-os, etc., has in Homer the corresponding flexion 
"Apy-s “Apnos= *”Apyf-os, but also the analogical flexion, voc. 
"Apes, gen. “Apeos, etc. 


1 The same anomaly occurs in the declension of ri-s, infra 220, 6. 
2 The form *gw- with complete reduction occurs only in the derivative 
*6n=*gw-d, which forms part of the compound éxaréu-B-n (sacrifice of a 

hundred oxen), 

3 Supra 76,1 A. 4 Supra 76, 1B. 

5 Supra 76,1 C. 6 Thus na@vis (nom). : ndévi=avis : avi. 

7 This confusion is naturally complete in words borrowed by Latin, 
Achillés Achillis like ntibés nabis. 
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With this exception, the declension is of the simplest 
character.—Sing.: nom. ἱππεύ-ς ; voc. immed; acc. *iaanf-a, Lesb. 
ἵππηα, Hom. ἱππῆα, Dor. and New Ion. ἱππέα, Att. ἱππέα ; loc. 
immy-t, Whence ἱππέϊ and ἱππεῖ: gen. Hom. ἱππῆ-ος, New Ion. 
imméos, Att. imméws.—Plur.: nom. immy-es, New Ion. ἱππέες, Att. 
ἱππεῖς and ἱππῆς; acc. ἱππῆτ-ας, New Ion. ἱππέας, Att. ἱππέᾶς by 
metathesis, sometimes ἱππέᾶς with simple shortening, lastly 
ἱππεῖς and ἱππῆς, borrowed from the nominative; loc. imet-ov 
Panhellenic ; gen. ἱππήτων, New Ion. and Att. ἱππέων. 

ΠῚ, Stems in -ow- and -oy-.—Stems which have the sig- 
matic nominative (e.g. ypw-s)! have the long vowel in all cases: 
npw-a=*npwF-a, now-os, etc. The other stems? have it only in 
the nom. sing., πειθῴ πειθό-α. Declension: nom. Λητῴ =*Aarwy or 
Λητώ--Ἔλατωξ ; voc. Λητοῖ ; acc. Ion. Anroty (cf. βοῦν), Dor. Λατῶν 
(cf. Bay), but commonly Aynré? = Anréa=*Aaroy-a or Aardf-a; the 
other cases present no difficulty. The external resemblance 
between these stems and those in -ov- led to many confusions 
between the two classes: thus Πυθώ (Delphi) became Πύυθών, 
whence the two parallel declensions Πυθοῦς Πυθοῖ and ἸΤυθῶνος 
Πυθῶνι ; we find the nom. pl. Γοργόνες, from Topy#, in Hesiod, and, 
on the other hand, in Sophocles, the genitive ἀηδοῦς, from ἀηδών.“ 


§6. Vocalic Stems. 


(214) The stems in -i- and -u- follow two very different 
modes of declension, which seem to correspond respectively 
to an original long or short quantity in the termination. An 
tor % in the stem is not subject to any gradation; it is 
simply split up into a vowel and semi-vowel (¢y, ww) before 
terminations beginning with a vowel; then, on the loss of the 
semi-vowel, there remains only a short vowel, e.g. ἰχθῦ-ς, gen. 
¥ix0F-os ἰχθύος. On the other hand, 7 and ἅ are subject to a 
special kind of gradation; they take the normal forms ey and 
ew respectively before terminations beginning with a vowel, 
and remain reduced before a consonant. Greek maintains 


1 Supra 200, 2. 2 Supra 131. 

3 We should expect *An7d, "πειθώ, etc., but the accentuation has been 
disturbed through the analogy of the nominative. 

4’ Agmis, 230; Ajax, 629. 
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this distinction perfectly in the -u-stems, but in the -i-stems 
the two modes of declension have been confused. 

I. Stems in -u-.—1. Without gradation : ἰχθῦ-ς ἰχθῦ-ν ἰχθύ-ος͵ 
δρῦ-ς dpu-ds and even dpi-ds on analogy of nom.; and also véki-s 
véexv-os (but the Homeric quantity véxis is probably more 
ancient). The contrast between the declension of sdt-s and 
manu-s in Latin has already been pointed out.! 

2. This contrast however is the only relic of the primitive 
gradation in manu-s, which seems no longer to have a stem 
*maneu- corresponding to the Greek alternation γλυκύ- *yAuKé-. 
—Sing. Nom.: πέλεκυ-ς, ἄστυ, γλυκύ-ς γλυκύ. Acc.: πέλεκυ-ν, 
ἄστυ, γλυκύν (γλυκέα analogical”) γλυκύ, Τιοο.; Ἔπελέκεξοι, 
whence πελέκεϊ πελέκει, ἀστεὶ ἄστει, γλυκέϊ γλυκεῖ, Gen.: ἔπελέκ εξ- 
os, Whence πελέκεος, ἄστεος, γλυκέος - in Att. πελέκεως, ἄστεως 
(but not γλυκέως, which belongs to a much later period of 
Greek) are due to the analogy of forms like imréws.2—Plur. 
Nom.: *zedéxef-es, whence πελέκεες πελέκεις, ἄστεα ἄστη, γλυκεῖς 
γλυκέα (very rarely contracted). Acc.: regularly Ἐπελέκῦυς͵, 
Ἐγλυκῦς ;* but, through analogy of the other cases, Hom. 
πελέκεας,͵ yAvkéas; Att. πελέκεις, γλυκεῖς, through extension of the 
nominative. lLoc.: regularly ἔπελέκυ-σι, ἔγλυκύ-σι (Sk. svddt- 
Su) ; but, through extension of the stem πελεκε-, which was 
supposed to appear in the other cases, πελέκεσι, ἄστεσι, γλυκέσι. 
Gen. : πελέκεων, ἄστεων, γλυκέων. 

II. Stems in -i--—According to what we have just seen, a 
stem ἔπόλι- (town, cf. wodt-ry-s)> would become in the gen. 
*roAty-os, whence πόλιος, whereas a stem πόλι- would become 
*rédey-os, Whence πόλεος : but πόλι-ς and similar words gener- 
ally show both modes of declension, according to the dialect.— 
Sing. Nom.: πόλι-ς, φύσι-ς. Ace.: πόλι-ν, φύσι-ν. Loc.: Hom. 
and New Jon. πόλι-- ἔπόλιι; Hom. πόληϊ, in which the long 
vowel seems to arise from a very old locative form attested by 


1 Supra 204, 4 note, 6 note, etc. 

2 Supra 204, 4. 

8 Thus approximately πελέκεως : πελέκεων τεἱππέως : ἱππέων. The accent 
irregularly drawn back in πελέκεων clearly shows that πελέκεων and πελέκεως 
had a reciprocal influence on one another. 

4 Supra 206, 8. 

5. We find in Homer πόλις (IL. xvi. 69) and πόλιν (Il. xvi. 57). 
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Sanskrit (Vedic agnd, from stem agné-, fire); Hom. rorAc= 
*rddey-1, whence Att. πόλει, φύσει. Gen.: Lesb. πόλιος, φύσιος ; 
New Ion. πόλιος and πόλεος (contracted πόλευς) ; Hom. πόλιος 
and πόληος following πόληϊ; Att. πόλεως =rdAnos.—Plur. Nom.: 
πόλιες ; πόληες ; πόλεες, Att. πόλεις. Acc.: regular πόλις (Hom.,! 
Herod.) --- ἔπόλιονς ; through analogy of the other cases, πόλιας, 
moAnas and πόλεας; Att. πόλεις, borrowed from nominative. 
Loc.: regular πόλισι (Herod.), but commonly πόλεσι through 
extension of the ε of the other cases. Gen.: generally πολίων, 
but Att. πόλεων with accentuation modified through πόλεως. 

In Latin, the declension in -ὅ- is the only one preserved, and 
the gradation is retained only in the nom. pl. ovés, contracted 
from *ovéés =*ovéy-és, cf. πόλεες πόλεις." 


§ 7. Heteroclites. 


(215) One of the commonest features of both Greek and 
Latin grammar is the existence of so-called heteroclite nouns, 
the declension of which is based upon two or three different 
stems, 6.6. γυνή γυναῖκ-α γυναικ-ός, or, on the other hand, senex 
(=*senec-s) sen-em sen-is; and this well-known peculiarity - 
would scarcely call for anything beyond a reference to the 
practical grammars, but for the fact that certain heteroclite 
nouns form an important class, common to both languages, and 
going back ultimately to the parent speech. These nouns are 
the neuters in *-r(¢),® Gk. -ap, -wp, Lat. -wr, which form their 
oblique cases from a stem in -n-, to which Greek has further 
added a 7, which may be compared with that of words like 
σώμα-τος, cf. Lat. ndmin-is,* so that, corresponding to Sk. ydk7t 
(liver) gen. yakn-ds, Greek has ἧπαρ ἥπατος, Latin jec-ur 
*jecin-is (the difference of quantity may be disregarded for our 
present purpose). 

Greek has several examples of this kind of declension: ἧπαρ, 
ἥπατ-ος = ἥπῃτ-ος : στέαρ (fat) =*ornap, gen. στέᾶτος -- ἑστήδτ-ος ; 
ὕδωρ, ὕδατ-ος, cf. Sk. uddn-, udn-ds, and Lat. wnd-a where the 

1 πόλεις and πόλιας must be corrected to πολῖς 1], ii. 648, Od. viii. 560. 


2 Cf. supra 206, 1. 3 Cf. supra 127. 
4 Cf. supra 115, 4, and 204, 7. 
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nm of the suffix is reflected -in the root, etc. But in most 
neuters in -ap and wp analogy has assimilated the oblique cases 
to the nom.: θέναρ (palm of the hand) θέναρ-ος, ἔαρ (spring) 
éap-os (np Hp-os), Several also are indeclinable. 

In Latin especially this analogical process was considerably 
developed. From the primitive declension femur femin-is, 
Latin derived, on the one hand, the gen. femor-is and the other 
oblique cases resembling it, on the other, the nom. sing. femen. 
Similarly the declension jecur *jecin-is became jecur jecor-is ; 
but the lost form *jecin-is still survives in the curious genitive 
jectnor-is, in which both suffixes appear. It is, to say the 
least, very probable that iter must have had a genitive *itin-ts ; 
but the nom. iter gave rise to a genitive iter-is (attested by 
the grammarians), then the joint influence of these two forms 
produced the ordinary genitive itiner-is, which in turn gave 
rise to a little used nominative itiner. This accumulation of 
suffixes is not unknown to Greek: thus ὄναρ (dream) has the 
genitive ὀνείρατ-ος, a form which, apart from the vocalism and 
the addition of τ, is the exact counterpart of jecinor-is, itiner-is, 
with the two suffixes arranged in the opposite order. It was 
inevitable that confusions of all kinds should arise in declen- 
sions having so unusual an appearance.) _ 


1 ‘We may also mention: (1) the declension of γόνν, δόρυ, Hom. loc. δουρί 
=*dopF-i, nom. pl. γούνατα =*ydvf-ar-a, Att. δόρατα, γόνατα, supra 40 Ca; 
(2) that of κάρα (neut., head), Ion. κάρη, nom. pl. καρή-ατ-α (Il. xi. 309), 
gen, sing. KkpaTés=*xpa-at-ds (?), ete. 


CHAPTER III. 
PRONOMINAL DECLENSION. 


(216) Among the stems which follow the pronominal declen- 
sion two classes are to be distinguished, the demonstratives 
-and the personal pronouns. The essential characteristic of 
the demonstratives is that they have a system of inflexion which 
agrees much more nearly with the nominal declension than with 
that of pronouns proper ; they also vary according to the gender 
of the object designated, whereas the personal pronouns have 
only a single form for masculine, feminine, and neuter: ὃ ἢ τό, 
but ἐγώ for all three genders. 


SECTION I, 
DEMONSTRATIVES. 


§ 1. Terminations. 


(217) 1. Singular.—1. Nominative.—Greek always has the 
ordinary -s; the feminine forms have no termination, as is 
also the case with the masculine of the stem 6. Latin has 
as many as three masculine terminations: (1) -s, ts, qui-s, 
ete.; (2) short e, with no further termination (still rather 
obscure), tste, tlle;! (8) %, which appears to be equivalent 
to of and which is almost equally obscure;? Ai-c, gui. The 
feminine has the ordinary ending @; but the stems which have 
in the masc. 7=*ot, have in the fem. ae=*di, hae-c, quae. 

The nom.-acc. neuter has a special form, the same in both 
languages: its termination is -d, Greek ré6=*ro-d, cf. Latin 
istu-d = *isto-d, ἄλλο aliu-d, τί qui-d, ete. 

1 They may be old vocatives, cf. supra 196, 1, or imitations of the regular 
ipse, infra 221, 7. 


2 Cf. however 219, 1 note. 
238 
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2. Accusative: -m, Gk. v, Lat. -m: ro-v, istu-m, etc. 

3. Ablative (1): Gk. οὕτω οὕτως = *ovTwd; Lat. isto = *istdd, 
ista =*istad, qut (how) =*quid, etc. 

4, Ablative (2): Gk. πό-θεν, αὐτό-θεν,3 etc.; Lat. wn-de (the 
nasalization is imitated from inde, supra 187, 6), so also *ewnde 
= *guon-de in alicunde, cf. u-bt, *cu-bi. 

5. Instrumental (1): Gk. πῆ, αὐτῇ, ἀλλῆ, ete.; Lat. qud, hd-c 
(this way), istd-c, tlld-c.® 

6. Instrumental (2): Gr. αὐτότφι ;* Lat. (locative sense) ἐδ-2, 
*cubt =*quo-bi in alicub?, u-bt, from a stem u-, found also in 
the comparative u-ter, ali-bt with final lengthening perhaps on 
the analogy of the dative, cf. tz-b7. 

7. Locative: Dor. ret-de, etc., Gk. (llative sense) ποῖ, etc., 
Lesb. ἄλλυι, πήλυι (far off, οἵ, τῆλε) ; ὅ Lat. ht-c =hei-c =(here), 
isti-c, illi-c. The illative hi-c=*hot-c, istic, illtic, cur (why)= 
*quot-r (the r is a particle of the same kind as the Gk. pa ἄρα), 
corresponds phonetically to the accented (not enclitic) ποῖ. 

8. Dative.—Greek has the ordinary dative endings in the 
-o- and -a-stems: τῷ, τᾷ τῇ. But in Latin the termination -% 
of the dative, instead of being added to the final -o- or -d- of 
the stem, appears to eliminate and supersede it; instead of a 
dative *7llo, *illae, which would seem to be required by the 
ace. tllu-m, illa-m and the corresponding Greek forms, we have 
ill-t for all three genders, as in the imparisyllabic declension. 
It is probable that this ending, at first belonging exclusively 
to demonstratives of the imparisyllabic declension (qzi-s, 7-s), 
was extended to the others by analogy. This much is certain, 
that, having spread side by side with the genitive termination 
-tus (infra), it was added to stems which were nominal in their 
origin and resembled pronouns only in meaning: thus tnu-s 
(=Gk. oivd-s) has dat. dn-7, sollu-s (= ὅλος) sollz, alter (com- 
parative in -repo-) alter-7, though the nom.-acc. neut. inu-m (not 
*anu-d), etc., would suffice to prove that their original declen- 
sion was nominal. | 


1 Supra 187, 4. The nasalization of the adverbial ablative hin-c, istin-c, 
illin-c is probably due to the analogy of inde, infra. 

2 Supra 187, 6. 3 Supra 187, 7. 

4 Supra 187, 8. 5 Supra 187, 10. 
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9. Genitive.—In Greek no peculiarity; -o-stems, toto =*r0-cyo, 
-a-stems, τᾶς, THs; Imparisyllabic stems, τιντός Ὁ But in Latin 
the genitive of the demonstratives shows a special termination 
-ius, shortened tus, which is not found in any other language 
and is most perplexing to the grammarian. The following is 
the most probable explanation of its origin. 

Let us take, for example, the form @jus. The demonstrative 
root 7, in its normal form and with the addition of the suffix -o-, 
may have produced a stem *ey-o- *eo-, of which the nom.-sing. 
masc. would be *eu-s (cf. acc. eu-m) and the locative (used as geni- 
tive)? *ez. On the other hand, the same root, when itself acting 
as stem, has a nom. sing. 7-s, of which the genitive would natu- 
rally be *i-os *t-us (cf. patr-us).2 Let us suppose now that 
these two synonymous forms were linked together by a sort of 
pleonasm which is very common in all languages; this would 
give the combination *ez tus, the transition of which to &jus 
(often written eiius) is easy to understand. In the same way, 
to *illz, *ist?, *quot, the regular genitives of the pronouns ille, 
iste, qui, etc., was attached the same genitive *ius of the 
pronoun ts; whence the pleonastic forms illius, isttws, quotus 
(Ep. Scip.), in which the accentuation illius and not *illtus,4 
recorded by Martianus Capella, seems to point to an old .con- 
traction from *7lz tus. 

Are there any direct proofs in favour of this ingenious 
hypothesis? No, but indirect proofs are abundant. In the 
first place, it 15 certain that the genitives in -ὅ- (fem. -ae) existed 
in the demonstratives; they are found occasionally in the 
comic poets, e.g. isttmod?, aliae ret in Lucretius. As to *tus, 
F. Meunier has thought himself justified in reading it in a 
verse of Plautus, where it is supported by the reading of two 
manuscripts.» Lastly, nothing is more in harmony with the 
genius of popular language than pronominal pleonasm ; we have 
only to compare, in vulgar French, the phrases, “ Vhomme qu’il 
vient, cet homme que tu lui as pris son couteau,” and in German 


1 Supra 187, 11, and 204, 14, 2 Supra 187, 10. 

3 Supra 204, 14. 4 Cf. Mém. Soc. Ling. iii. Ὁ. 187. 

5 Set ecciim parasitum quoi mi ius auxilidst opus, Persa 83. We certainly 
find quérum edrum in Trinum. 1023. Cf. Mém. Soc. Ling. i. p. 45. 
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declension the double dative denen, the double genitive derer, 
etc. [Cf. the pleonastic use of which in vulgar English.] 

However this may be, this termination -%us was wrongly 
extended to a certain number of stems of nominal origin: 
an-tus, sdl-ius, alter-ius, utr-ius, neutr-ius, wll-ius,) nill-ius. 
This corruption is not very ancient; nillz is still found in the 
comic poets, and neutrum meaning “the neuter gender” always 
has neutrz in the genitive. 

(218) II. Dual: only in Greek; no peculiarity, except that 
the fem. is not used, the masc.-neut. taking its place: τώ not τᾶ, 
τοῖν not ταῖν, τούτω not TavTa, etc., TH ἡμέρᾳ (the two days). 

(219) III. Plural.—1. Nominative.x—The termination of 
mase. and fem. parisyllabic stems is *-y, which we have already 
seen introduced into the nominal stems:? Gk. (Dor.) το-ί, τα-ἴ 
(ot, at); Lat. ¢st? =*isto-i, istae=*ista-i. Imparisyllabic stems 
have *-és: riv-es. The termination of the nom.-acc. neut. is the | 
same as that of the nouns: τά, αὐτά, τίν-α So also in Latin 
ista, tlla, qui-a (probably neut. pl. of gui-s); but we also find 
an ending ae, hae-c, quae, tstae-c, the origin of which is not 
clear.* 

2. The accusative, locative, and instrumental-dative-ablative 
do not differ from those of the corresponding nominal stems. 

3. Genitive.—In the pro-ethnic period the pronominal gen. pl. 
had a special termination *-sé6m, proved by the Sanskrit demon- 
stratives (masc.-neut. té-Sam, fem. td-sém). This termination 
can no longer be seen in the masc.-neut. of Greek demonstratives, 
which have been assimilated to the nominal stems, τῶν, τούτων, 
ἐκείνων ; at the most it would only be possible to recognise 1ὖ 
in the Doric accentuation rovréyv=*rourd-cov. But in the fem. 
we have Dor. τᾶν, Att. rav=Lesb. τάων -- ἔτᾶ-σων, and Dor. 
ταυτᾶν -- ταυτά-σων. So also in Latin: fem. hé-rum=*hd-sum, 
istd-rum, etc.; masc.-neut. hd-rum, probably for *hd-rum= 
*ho-som, with lengthening of the thematic vowel on the analogy 
of hd-rum.° 

1 allus=*oin-los, diminutive of dnus. 

2 Supra 189, 1. 3 Supra 206, 2. 

4 Probably it is due to the addition of a demonstrative element -i (cf. Gk. 


ovrog-l), so that quae =*qud-i, and so also in the nom. sing. mase. and fem., 
qui, quae, etc. ὅ Cf. supra 189, 7. 


R 
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§ 2. Stems. 


(220) I. Greek.—1. Stem 6- τό- (demonstrative in the lan- 
guage of Homer, where the article is unknown, article and 
relative pronoun in that of Herodotus, article only in ordinary 
Greek, except in the expression ὃ pév...66é...). In Indo- 
Kuropean, the two stems *so- *to- alternated in declension; the 
first characterized only the nom. sing. masc. and fem. (both 
without termination, *so, *sd@); the second appeared in all other 
cases. This is also what happens in Greek, especially in Doric, 
where the nom. pl. masc. and fem. is τοί ταί; but in ordinary 
Greek the analogy of 6 ἡ produced oi ai. The dual τώ (τά) 
everywhere remained unchanged. 

By the addition to this stem of the particle δὲ, there was 
formed a demonstrative of more precise meaning, ὅδε ἦδε Tdde,! 
corresponding in meaning to the French “voici” (here is). The 
declension is the same as before; the particle is indeclinable, 
but by analogy the case-endings were sometimes added to it, 
loc. pl. τοῖσδεσι and τοΐσδεσσιν (Od. xxi. 93, 11. 47) in Homer, gen. 
pl. τῶνδεων in a fragment of Alcaeus. 

2. Stem οὗτο- (a demonstrative contrasted with the former 
as meaning “voila” (there is) and with the following one as 
meaning “ this”). Whatever opinion may be held as to the 
origin of this pronoun, it is not difficult to recognise in it the 
stems 6-, τό-, combined in different ways, whence arises the 
exact parallel between the two declensions ὁ ἡ τό, τόν τήν etc., 
and οὗτος αὕτη τοῦτο, τοῦτον ταύτην, etc.” Hence the Doric nom. 
pl. masc. and fem., τοῦτοι ταῦται, is the only regular one; the 
ordinary forms οὗτοι αὗται are imitated from οὗτος αὕτη and οἱ ai. 
The influence of analogy did not stop there; the Panhellenic 
ablative 15 οὕτω, not *ro’vrw; we find in inscriptions forms like 
οὗτον and οὕτων ; and lastly the stem rotro- nowhere appears in 
the declension of compounds like τοιοῦτος τοσοῦτος, gen. τοιούτου, 
etc. Moreover, the regular nom. sing. neut. τοιοῦτο τοσοῦτο is 


1 Of. the illative οἷκόνδε, swpra 187, 11, last note. 

2 Notice however that the common gen. pl. is τούτων for all three genders, 
not *ravrwy in the fem. (cf. in the adjectives φίλων in all genders, supra 
195, 7), but in Doric regularly ταυτᾶῶν. 
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superseded in Attic, and already to some extent even in Homer, 
by a nominative with a nominal termination, τοιοῦτον τοσοῦτον. 

8. Stem κεῖνο- (that): Hom. κεῖνος and ἐκεῖνος, Attic prose 
ἐκεῖνος, Lesbian κῆνος, Dor. κῆνος and τῆνος. Its origin is 
obscure; it has no special peculiarity. 

4, Stem αὐτό- (pronoun denoting identity): the oxytone accen- 
tuation seems to separate it etymologically from the preceding 
stems,! but in any case it has been entirely assimilated to them 
in its declension. 

5. Stem o-: relative pronoun ὅ-ς ἡ ὅ (=*6-d), identical with 
Sk. yd-s yd yd-d, which presupposes a primitive stem *yé-. 
The epigraphic form (Locr.) Fort, like the adverbial ablative as, 
seems to belong to a different stem *swd0-.? 

6. Stems πο- τι- re-=J.-E. *go- *gi- *ge-:3 interrogative and 
indefinite pronouns (enclitics in the last case). 

A. *ro-s πᾶ 70, Ion. *xd-s xy κό, not used in the nominative, 
but frequent in the other cases; πῶς πόθεν rot ποῦ πόθι, Ion. Kas, 
etc., cf. comparative πότερος and κότερος. 

B. ti-s ti=Lat. qui-s qui-d. As is shown by Latin and 
Sanskrit, the stem ends in -7-: hence the acc. sing. masc.-fem. 
should be ἔτῶν. To this form *ri-v was pleonastically added a 
new accusative suffix, riv-a, and from tiv-a was formed the false 
stem tw-, on which nearly all the declension is based :* sing. 
τίντα τιν-ὄς τιν-ί ; pl. τίν-ες Tiv-as τίν-α τιντῶν. But the true stem 
τι- is still traceable :—(a) in the nom.-acc. sing. neut., r7=*ri-6 ; 
(8) in the loc. pl. τὸσί, which cannot be explained through 
*ruw-ot; (y) in the word dooa, Att. ἄττα (nom.-acc. pl. neut.), in 
which the group oo rr is simply the representative of the group 
vy of the neut. pl. *7i-a=Lat. qui-a, pronounced as a mono- 
syllable *ry-a.® 


1 Cf. Mem. Soc. Ling. vi. pp. 96 and 139, 

2 The word ws in Homer often makes a preceding vowel long by position ; 
we must therefore read Fas, e.g. Il. iv. 471, vi. 443, ete. Cf. however L. 
Havet, Mélanges Renier, p. 371. 3 Cf. supra 57, 1. 

* Cf. supra 213.—Zend however has an accusative cin-em=rilv-a. 

5 Supra 39 C δι The initial a is simply the final a of the neuter word 
which necessarily preceded the enclitic *ria; thus in Od. xix. 218, we ought 
really to read *érmoid coa instead of “ ὁπποῖ᾽ &ooa; cf. in French m’amie 
(my dear) written ma mie, whence the word une mie, [Soin English a nadder 
has become an adder, and conversely an eke-name (i.e. an additional name) 
is now ὦ nick-name. | 
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C. τε-, not used in the nominative, often replaces τιν- in the 
oblique cases (especially in Attic and Herodotus): Hom. τέο 
τέων ; New Ion. τεῦ τέοισι ; Att. τοῦ τῷ, etc. 

7. The stem ὅ- may be combined with each of the preceding 
stems in turn, to form various indefinite pronouns. The form 
of composition is both syntactical and non-syntactical.t 

A. With πο- xo-: non-syntactical 6-rws, Ion. 6-Kws, etc. ; Syn- 
tactical, probably nom.-acc. sing. neut. * 66-705? *68-x0d, whence 
the stems ὅππο- OKKO-, and hence the doublets ὅπως OT TS, ὅκως 
ὅκκως, etc. 

B. With τι-, generally syntactical :3 ὅσ-τις, ἥ-τις, *d-71, whence 
Homeric ὅττι, gen. ov-rwos, etc. The form ὅτι arose later, after 
the loss of the final ὃ of “ὅδ, through the simple juxtaposition 
of 6 and τι. The nom.-acc. pl. neut. is ἅτινα, but also (Att.) 
ἅττα = *arya = ᾶ-τια. 

C. With re-: non-syntactical in the forms 6-rov (Hom. gen, 
ὅττεο, Od. i. 124), 6-rw. which may be substituted in Attic for 

οὕτινος, ᾧτινι, etc. ; syntactical with re indeclinable in the forms 
ote (II, 1. 279), ὥστε (so that), ete. 

8. The stems πό,- τό- and -ὅ- in secondary derivation form 
various correlative words, such as ποτε (Dor. ποκα) τότε ὅτε, 
ποῖο-ς TOLO-S οἷο-ς, πόσο-ς τόσο-ς ὅσο-ς (and ὅσσο-ς, an obscure 
form), and similarly ὅποτε ὅπποτε, etc. But these stems have 
nothing pronominal about them except the root, and their 
declension is purely nominal, e.g. neut. ofo-v, not *oio. 

9. The pronoun ὃ δεῖνα (so and so), gen. rod δεῖνος, or better 
indeclinable, has not yet been clearly explained.* 

(221) II. Latin.—1. Js: the two stems 7- and eo-, which 
both come from the root ὦ (one, cf. Gk. ἴο-ς and oio-s, one, alone),® 
alternate somewhat capriciously in declension :—Sing.: nom. 
7-8, ea, t-d; acc. eu-m, ea-m (arch. t-m), i-d; abl. e6, ed; dat. εξ; 
gen. éjus=*ez tus. Plur.: nom. e%, and more commonly ἐξ 


1 Supra 176. 

2 Cf. xdwrece=*kdr πεσε. 

3 Sometimes non-syntactical in Homer, dria (Od. viii. 204), ὅτινας (Il. xv.- 
492). 

4 For the most recent etymology see Baunack, Stud. i. p. 46, who writes 
it as one word, ὁδεῖνα. 

> Cf. upra 108 and 109. 
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(through intrusion of the vowel of 7-s),! eae, ea; acc. eds, eds, ea; 
dat.-abl. (628) 77s; gen. ed-rum, ed-rum. 

2. Hic.—To the demonstrative stem ho- is added in declen- 
sion an indeclinable particle -ce, syncopated to -c; all the cases 
do not take it; but nevertheless it is capable of being added, 
under one of these forms, to the majority of demonstrative 
words.*—Sing.: nom. hic, haec, hdc (the o is long only by 
position, the true spelling would be *hdcc=hdd-ce); acc. hun-c 
=*hom-c, han-c, ho-c; abl. hic, hd-c: dat. hut-c and gen. 
hijus, probably influenced by the vocalism of cuz and cijus 
(infra).—Pl.: nom. hz, hae, hae-c; acc. hés, hds, haec; dat.-abl. 
hts; gen. hdrum, hda-rum. 

3. Iste.—This word is probably a combination of the two 
stems 7- and to-, and hence ought to be declined: nom. masc. 
*j-s tu-s, fem. *ea ta, acc. *ewm tu-m; but the element is has 
ceased to be declined.—Sing.: nom. tstus (arch.) and iste, ἰδέα, 
istud; acc. tstum, tstam, istud; abl. istd, sta; dat. tst?; gen. 
istius =*ist? tus.—Plur.: nom. tst@, istae, ἰδέα (and istaec on the 
analogy of haec); acc. istds, etc. 

4, Ollus.—This archaic pronoun, of which numerous forms 
are found in old Latin and the dative οὐδὲ even in Vergil, 
ought probably to be written dlus, if we may judge from the 
adverbial form 6lim (formerly); but its etymology is unknown. 
The spelling with Wl is due to the analogy of the following 
word, of which it seemed to be merely a doublet. 

5, Ille.—The declension is exactly the same as that of iste. 

6. *Isdem, whence tdem, pronoun denoting identity.—In 
formation it is to be compared with ὅ-δε; the pronoun is declined 
and the particle added always remains unchanged. ‘The 
genitive éjusdem for *éjadem is due to the analogy of éjus, cf. 
cijusdam, etc. - 

7. Ipse.—This pronoun likewise contains an indeclinable 
particle -pse and ought to be declined *¢s-pse, ea-pse, *ipse 
—*id-pse, acc. *ewm-pse, etc. Some of these forms exist as 
archaisms, and the abl. fem. sing. ed-pse survived even to the 


1 And to dissimilate it from the dat. sing, 
2 Hg. hajusce and even hocce where the particle occurs twice over, also 
istéc, illic, etc. 
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latest period of Latin in the adverbial phrase redpse (really) 
=*réedpse. But, by a strange anomaly, the pronoun as it 
appeared in the form of the nom. sing. neut. became indeclin- 
able, and the particle was declined,! so that the declension of 
tpse became exactly like that of iste, with the exception of the 
neuter tpsum instead of *ipsud. 

8. Stems gwo-=Gk. πό- (relative pronoun) and qui-=Gk. τὸ 
(interrogative and indefinite)—These two stems, closely allied 
both in form and function, were to some extent confused in 
their declension, so that each of them owes part of its declension 
to the other: for a stem φιυΐ- in the gen. pl. could only become 
qui-um,? not qué-rum, and again the dat. pl. of quo- was quis 
(cf. eguis), not qui-bus3 

A. Quo-.—Sing.: nom. qui, quae, quod; acc. quem (borrowed 
from gwi-s, the true accus. guom remaining as a conjunction 
denoting time), qua-m,* qwuo-d; abl. quod, quad; dat. cut= 
quoi-ei; gen. ciijus=quojus = quot-ius (2?).—Plur.: nom. quer 
qui, quae, quae; acc. quos, quds, quae; dat.-abl. queis quis 
(arch. and poet.), in prose qui-bus (borrowed from qui-s); gen. 
Guo-rum, Gua-rum. 

B. Qui--—Sing.: nom. mase. gui-s, Osc. pi-s, fem. arch. qui-s,° 
class. quae (borrowed from the preceding stem), neut. gai-d; 
ace. quem for *qui-m (cf. avem for avim), quam (borrowed), 
quid; abl. qud, qué (both borrowed); dat. cuz; gen. c&jus.— 
Plur.: arch. nom. masc.-fem. qués® (cf. avés), neut. *qui-a 
(preserved as a conjunction), in classical usage quiz, quae, quae 
(all borrowed); acc. quds, quads, quae (do.); regular dat.-abl. 
qui-bus, but also quets (borrowed); lastly, gen. quorum and 
quarum. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the combinations qui- 
cumque, qui-libet, quidam=*quis-dam, aliquis, etc., the 

» Cf. in French the pl. quelcongues, which ought to be *quelsconque. 

2 This genitive really existed, according to the grammarians. 

3 Quibus even gave rise to the barbarism hibus (Ὁ long because of his 2) or 
tbus = *tibus, which is found in Plaut. Curcul. 506. 

4 Which likewise fulfils the function of a conjunction (comparative) ; the 
eorrelatives are tum (ftun-c) and tam, acc. masc. and fem. of the stem to-. 

5 We find in Plautus (Epid. 509): quis illaec est mulier ? ete. 


6 Which is found several times repeated in the Senatusconsultum de 
Bacchanalibus. 
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declension of which differs in no respect from that of qui 
and quis. 


Section II. 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
§ 1. Stems. 


(222) What makes the declension of the personal pronouns 
very complicated and often obscure, is not merely the unusual 
character of several terminations, but also and more especially 
the multiplicity of the stems which alternate in the declension 
of each pronoun. Hence it is important to determine at the 
outset these stems and the various forms which each of them 
may assume. 

I. In the 1st person, three stems: (1) that of the nomina- 
tive singular, which is an isolated form, (2) *me- (m-) and (3) 
*70-. 

1. Nom. sing.: Gk. ἐγώ, Lat. *egd egd; the Sk. ahdm suggests 
that the nasal at the end of the Greek doublet ἐγών (Hom.), 
Beeot. ἰών, is not wholly epenthetical. 

2. Strong stem *me-, weak *m-, in all the other cases of the 
sing. in Greek and Latin. The stems *eme- and *em-, likewise 
occur, but only in Greek.! There is also the stem *m- with 
an unexplained, but primitive, addition, *-sme- *-sm-,? which 
appears in the Greek plural, namely, nom. pl. (Lesb.) dupes= 
*ioueds)=*nsmé (οἵ. Germ. wns [Hng. us])=*m-sm-é, as ὕμμες 
=*yu-sm-é infra. 

3. Stem *no- (cf. Sk. acc. pl. nas), in the Greek dual and 
Latin plural. 

(223) II. In the 2nd person, four stems, *lew- (tu-, tw-, 
etc.), *yu-, *wo-, and lastly *odo- (exclusively Greek). 

1. The stem *tew- is common to Greek and Latin, where it 
characterizes the whole of the singular. In the nominative the 


1 Ts this due to prothesis? or (which seems very improbable) to the 
analogy of éyw? or, lastly, were they primitive forms, to be compared with 
the manifold stems of the other pronouns, but lost everywhere except in 
Greek? The question seems insoluble. 

2 Cf. Sk. sma and Lat. met = *smé-d (ablative ?), intensive particles. 
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w is a vowel, 6.9. primitively *t% and *t&, which may be seen 
respectively in the Doric τύ (rv) and Lat. ἐᾷ (cf. Hom. τῦνη, 
1]. xix. 10). In the other cases there is an alternation between 
the forms *tewe,- *tew-, *twe- and *tw-. In Doric and Latin 
the w after the ἐ is simply dropped. But, in the other Greek 
dialects, the group τῷ becomes o, e.g. acc. oé=7Fé; then, the 
initial o spreading throughout the whole declension, Lesbian, 
Tonic, Attic and the κοινή have in the nom. sing. ov instead of 
the regular Doric τύ (Βωοῦ. τού = τῦ). 

2. The stem *yu-, with the addition *-sm-, characterizes the 
plural in Greek as in Sanskrit (abl. yusmdt, like asmdt in the 
1st pers.): Lesh. dupes for *tupes, Dor. ὑμές (long Ὁ), etc. 

3. Stem *wo- (cf. Sk. ace. pl. vas): in the Latin plural. 

4. Stem *odo-(?): in the Greek dual, with no parallel else- 
where; of unknown origin, like the stem ἔσφε- of the 3rd person. 

(224) III. In the 3rd person, two stems, *sew- and Ἔσφέ- 
(in Greek alone), but only the former is primitive. It is quite 
certain, indeed, and Latin alone is a sufficient guarantee of the 
fact,! that the stem *sew- served both for the singular and plural. 
Further, the pronoun *sew- does not, strictly speaking, belong 
to the 38rd person; it is the reflexive pronoun for all persons and 
numbers.*, From the point of view of Indo-European syntax 
phrases like ego se geram (I shall behave myself), vos sibi 
placetis (you please yourselves), amisimus suam matrem (we 
have lost owr mother), quin sine rivali seque et sua solus amares, 
etc., would be quite correct, and we still find corresponding 
usages at the present day in the Slavonic languages. In Latin, 
this pronoun remained strictly reflexive, but in its use was 
restricted to the 3rd person. In Greek the corruption went 
much farther; the pronoun ἕ- was used, either as reflexive, or 
as a simple pronoun of the 3rd person, and we know that 
Homeric usage is invariable in this respect. Hence it was felt 
necessary to create a plural for it, and the stem *o¢é, the origin 
of which is very obscure,? was called upon to fulfil this function. 


1 Its evidence is likewise confirmed by that of Sanskrit, Teutonic, and 
Slavonic; cf. Germ. sie irren sich (they deceive themselves). 

2 This accounts for the fact that it has no nominative. 

3 Is it an instrumental in -dc of the stem oF-, e.g. σ-φίν, which, being 
taken for a dat, pl. and wrongly divided σῴ-ίν, gave rise to an imaginary 
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Then, in the classical period, both stems fell into partial disuse ; 
as pronouns of the 3rd person the demonstratives οὗτος, αὐτός, 
etc., were used, and in the reflexive sense ¢- barely survived 
except in the combination ἑαυτόν, 

The single stem of this pronoun takes the four forms *sewe-, 
*sew-, *swe- and *sw-. The Latin declension retains only the 
last two, in which the group sw becomes s. In Greek, initial σ 
is changed to the rough breathing and medial F disappears, e.g. 
“ace, = Ἐσεξ-έ ; on the other hand, initial σὲ is changed to the 
rough breathing, eg. €=*of-é Hence the doublets which 
characterize the whole of this declension. Hence also, even in 
Attic, the double form ἑαυτόν -- ἔσεβ᾽ αὐτόν and airév=*oFf αὐτόν, 
and so also in the 2nd person, σεαυτόν corrupted from *reavrov 
= *ref αὐτόν, and the regular σαυτόν -- *rf’ αὐτόν. 


§ 2. Terminations. 


(225) I. Singular.—We may represent the Greek and Latin 
declension concisely as follows, placing on the same line the 
forms recognised as being morphologically identical. 


1. N. ἐγώ, ego. τύ, σύ, tit. 
2. A. ἐμέ μέ, πιδ. TFé* τέ, σέ, té. ἑέ, ἕ ([680. Fé), sé 
3. Ab. (re té. sé (séd). 
4, ἐμέ-θεν ree ?) σέ-θεν. ἕ-θεν. 
5. D. { ἐμοί μοί (mit?)* τοί σοί, ἑοῖ, οἷ. 
6. mi-hz, ἐϊ- δῖ. si-b7, 
7. L. (Ὁ) ἐμ-ίν. τε-ίν, τίν. ély, ἵν (uly, vir). 
8. ἐμεῖο ἐμέο ἐμοῦ. τέο τεύ, σεῖο σέο σού. eto ἕο εὖ οὗ. 
9. G. na ἐμεῦς ἐμοῦς. | τέος; τεῦς. οὗς (). -: 
10. met, (mis). tut, (tis). sut, (sis? ) 


1. The nominative has been explained, supra 222 and 223. 

2. Divergent forms appear already in the accusative; the 
long vowel of Latin is confirmed by Sk. mda, tvd; the Greek 
formations represent, either another accusative, equally primi- 


stem σῴφ-, to which other terminations were afterwards added? But in this 
case we should expect a vowel between the o and φ. The problem still 
remains to be solved, in spite of many learned attempts to do so. 

1 Much more pr obably a mere contraction of mihi. 

2 We find in Hesychius rpé-cé. Κρῆτες. Cf. supra 40 in fine. 
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tive, containing a short vowel, or perhaps the ablative, which 
we are about to consider, confused with the accusative. 

ὃ. The Sanskrit ablative mdt, tudt would require in Greek 
an ablative *uéd, *rF és, *ofé5, whence μέ, σέ, ἕ, which are found 
in the accusative. In Latin *méd became méd through the 
analogy of the long vowel of the acc. mé, then the d was 
dropped after a long vowel: mé, té, sé. The last word, meaning 
“by oneself, apart,” was afterwards used in the sense of “‘ with- 
out” (sé dold, without fraud), and also as a verbal prefix, e.g. 
sé-cédere, literally “to go by oneself,” sé-cernere, sé-clidere, 
etc. But the primitive form with short vowel still survives in 
the disjunctive séd (but), literally “ this point being put on one 
side, except that... .” 

4, The ablative in -θεν needs no explanation. 

5. The termination of the Greek dative is -o¢: Ist pers. €u-ot 
and enclitic p-oi. The 2nd person was already *toy in Indo- 
European (Sk. ἐδ), which explains the fact that, even in [onic- 
Attic, the non-assibilated form ros occurs as an expletive 
particle; hence coi, like ov, is analogical. In the 3rd person 
oi=*of-ot (Lesb. fot), and éot=*oef-of perhaps on the analogy 
of the strong cases, 

6. The Latin dative corresponds to the Sanskrit form 
md-hyam, tu-bhyam. But the correspondence is incomplete ; 
it is probable that the Latin termination was assimilated to 
that of the nominal dative (patrz). The law regulating iambic _ 
words allowed the scansion mihi, tibi, sibt, which was sanctioned 
by the classical language. 

7. We have treated as ἃ locative the case in -ἰν, which might 
likewise, however, be regarded as an instrumental, a dative, 
or even an accusative. It is certain that it is often used as an 
accusative, probably on account of its final nasal. The forms 
ἐμίν and τίν are Doric, and are especially common in Theocritus;? 
we find τεΐν -- ἔτεξ-ίν in Homer (Il. xi. 201), Fv =*of-w in Cretan 
inscriptions ; the forms ἵν and ἐΐν -- ἔσεξ-ίν rest almost entirely 
on the evidence of the grammarians. But, as a substitute for 
tv (him), we very often find, with a dative or accusative function, 


1 Supra 187, 6. 
2. This author also very often uses the nom. sing. τύ as an accusative. 
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in Homer piv, in the tragic poets viv (even in the plural); the 
origin of this initial nasal has not yet been clearly explained} 
- The vowel of the termination is generally short; Theocritus, 
however, always has the scansion ἐμὴν and tiv, and we shall see 
that the corresponding forms of the plural show the same 
alternation. 

8. The forms ἐμεῖο, etc., go back quite naturally to *éuée-oyo: 
Hom. ἐμεῖο, ἐμέο, New Ion. and New Dor. ἐμεῦ, New Dor. and 
Att. ἐμοῦ (enclitic ped pod), etc.? 

9. The forms éuéos, ἐμεῦς, etc., are Doric, and due to the 
analogy of the genitives of the imparisyllabic declension. 

10. The Latin genitive mez, tuz, δι, is the genitive of a 
possessive adjective transferred to the pronominal declension.* 
The archaic genitives mis, tis, come from the imparisyllabic 
declension. 

(226) 11. Dual.—The dual forms (1) vai νώ, νῶϊν νῷν, (2) 
σφῶϊ σφώ, σφῶϊν σφῷν, (3) (very rare) σῴφωέ σῴφωΐν, are isolated, 
and probably new formations. 

(227) IIJ. Plwral_—The same is the case, though to a less 
extent, with the plural forms. In fact, it is now established 
beyond all possible dispute that originally the plural termina- 
tions differed in no respect from those of the singular; in other 
words, the idea of plurality lay, not in the terminations, but in 
the stem. Sanskrit, for example, has in the abl. pl. asmdt, 
yusmdt, just like mdt, tvdt in the abl. sng. But already in 
Sanskrit, and perhaps even in the Indo-European period, the 
plural terminations of the nouns and demonstratives were 
transferred analogically to the personal pronouns. In Greek 
there still remain some traces of the primitive usage. There 
are none in Latin. 

A. Greek.—1. The nominative, as far back as it can be 
traced in Greek, already has the ending -s, on the analogy οἵ 
the nominal plural: *dupés, ὑμμές, whence Hom. and Lesb. 
ἄμμες, ὕμμες, Dor. apes (long a, the rough breathing probably on 


1 We must take into account the probable confusion between ἵν =*cf-iv 
and ?-y=Lat. i-m, ace. of the pronominal stem i-, supra 221,1. On the 
nasal of piv and viv, ef. Baunack, Stud. i. p. 48. 

2 Supra 187, 11. 3 Supra 204, 14. 4 Cf. infra 227 B. 
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the analogy of ὑμές), ὑμές (long v), Boot. οὐμές, etc. The Homeric, 
Tonic, and Attic forms ἡμεῖς, ὑμεῖς (long v) are due to the analogy 
of the nom. pl. of the stems in -ec-,! and the stem σῴφέ-, which 
is much later than the others, nowhere appears except with 
this long termination, σφεῖς. 

2. Accusative.—The oldest forms are ἄμμε, ὕμμε, σφέ," found 
in Homer (Dor. ἅμέ, ὑμέ, σφέ, and Lesh. dode.). But, as early 
as the Homeric period, there were formed on the model of 
ἡμεῖς, etc., the new accusatives ἡμέας, ὑμέας, σφέας : ὅ the same 
forms appear in New Ionic; Att. ἡμᾶς, ὑμᾶς, σφᾶς, and in poetry 
ἡμᾶς, ὑμᾶς, σφᾶς (Il. v. 567).4 The last word even has a nom.- 
acc. neut. σφέα in Herodotus and the Attic poets. 

3. Locative (dative).—Originally probably *dyupiv *ippiv (like 
ἐμὶν rw in the sing.): Hom. and Lesb. ἄμμι (Il. ix. 427) ἄμμϊν, 
ὕμμι (IL. vi. 77) vppty, opty dodge; Dor. ἁμῖν apiv, ὕμιν (Boot. οὐμῖν) 
ipiv, odiv; Att. ἡμῖν ἧμιν, ὑμῖν ὕμιν, σφίσιν. The last form, 
which is found also in Homer, is evidently due to the analogy 
of τισίν and other nominal locatives, as is also the case with 
Lesbian ἄμμεσιν. 

4, Genitive-—The termination being the same as in the sing., 
the genitive must have been *dupeto *ippeto, cf. ἐμεῖο. These 
endings were pluralised to *dupetwv *ippetov, and thence: Lesb. 
ἀμμέων, ὑμμέων, σφέων ; Dor. ἁμέων ἁμῶν, ὑμέων σφέων : Hom. Lon. 
ἡμείων ἡμέων, ὑμείων ὑμέων, σφείων, σφέων 5° Att. ἡμῶν, ὑμῶν, σφῶν. 

B, Latin.—1. Nom-Acc.: nos, vés, cf. Gk. dual ve. 

2, Dat.-Abl.: n6-bis vd-bis. If we may trust the evidence 
of Sanskrit, it is possible that there existed in Latin a dat.-abl. 
*n6-bids and an instrum. *nd-bis.6 It was the latter form 
probably which survived, with both functions, but with its 
termination lengthened on the analogy of the dat.-abl. of the 
2nd nominal declension. 

1 Thus ἡμεῖς : ἡμέων (gen.) =edyevels: εὐγενέων. 

2 As in the sing. ἐμέ, τέ, ἕ, Sk. abl. asmdt. 

3 Thus ἡμέας : ἡμεῖς = εὐγενέας : εὐγενεῖς. In these forms the group ea 
almost invariably forms only one syllable. 

4 According to the grammarians, the perispomena are orthotone, forms in 
ΑΝ accent is thrown back are enclitic, and so also in the case of 


° Here synizesis is naturally the invariable rule. 
Cf. supra 206, 5. 
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3. Genitive: nostrt, vestrt; nostrum, vestrum. These are 
respectively (as in the sing. mez, etc.) the primitive gen. sing. 
and gen. pl.! of the corresponding possessive adjective. 


§ 3. The personal pronouns in syntactical juxtaposition. 


(228) In Greek and Latin all the forms of the personal pro- 
nouns are capable of being strengthened by the addition of a 
pronoun denoting identity. In Latin the juxtaposition remains 
syntactical throughout, ego ipse, tut ipsius, sémetipsum, and 
each word retains its own declension. The same holds good aS 
a rulein Greek : ἐγὼ αὐτός, σοὶ αὐτῷ, ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς, ὑμῶν αὐτῶν, σφᾶς 
αὐτούς, etc.; in certain cases, however, the first word has be- 
come indeclinable. The regular acc. ἐμ αὐτόντε ἐμὲ αὐτόν, being 
written as one word ἐμαυτόν, produced the apparently corre- 
sponding forms ἐμαυτῷ ἐμαυτοῦ," and the same is the case with 
σεαυτῷ σαυτοῦ, ἑαυτοῦ αὑτῷ; then in the plural, the stem *of- 
belonging originally to all three numbers, ἑαυτούς αὑτούς, ἑαυτοῖς 
αὑτοῖς, ἑαυτῶν αὑτῶν. Polybius even uses ἑαυτῶν as a reflexive 
pronoun for all three persons.? 

In the Ionic of Herodotus an exactly parallel analogy seems 
to have started from the gen. sing. ἐμέο αὐτοῦ contracted to 
ἐμεωυτοῦ, Whence ἐμεωυτόν, and similarly cewure, ἐωυτοῖς, etc. 


§ 4. Possessives. 


(229) The possessive adjectives are derived from the prc- 
nominal stems, whether strong or weak, by the addition of the 
suffix -6-:—(1) Gk. éu-d-s, Lat. me-u-s; (2) Gk. (Hom., Lesb.) 
Teds=*reF-d-s, Lat. twus=tovos=*tevos,* Gk. (Hom.,; Ion., Att.) 
σός -- Ἔτξ-ό-ς - (8) Gk. (Hom.) éds=*oef-d-s, Lat. swws=sovos= 
*sev-o-s, Gk. (Hom., Ion., Att.) ds=(Leshb.) Fés=*of-d-s;° in 


1 Cf. supra 225, 10. 

2 Even a nom. sing. ἐμαυτός is quoted from the comic poet Pherecrates. 

3 Cf. supra 224. 

4 Cf. supra 32 A a. 

> The adjective éés ὅς may in poetry fulfil the function of a plural posses- 
sive, ‘‘ their,” and eventually that of a reflexive possessive of the other two 
persons, 
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Greek in the plural also, Lesb. ἄμμος, typos, odds, Dor. ἁμός, 
buds, σφός (σφεός). 

The only form which seems irregular is the Latin vocative 
of the possessive pronoun of the 150 person, mz. This ought 
probably to be regarded as the archaic genitive of the corre- 
sponding pronoun,! which, in the common expression ἾΣΟΣ mis, 
assimilated its termination to that of the word which accom- 
panied it. 

In the plural, as there was not originally any pronoun of the 
ard person, the other two formed a pair. This explains the 
other mode of forming derivatives, by means of the suffix 
*-tero-, the regular function of which we have already seen : " 
Gk. (Lesb.) ἀμμέ-τερο-ς, (Dor.) ἁμέτερο-ς, ὑμέτερο-ς, (Hom., Ion., 
Att.) ἡμέτερος, ὑμέτερος, Lat. nos-ter, ves-ter. Analogy afterwards 
created in Greek a possessive of the 3rd person, ofé€repos, and 
those of the dual, vwirepos, σφωΐτερος ; and the external re- 
semblance between odérepos and odwirepos sometimes caused 
the latter to be used for the dual of the 3rd person, and the 
former for the plural of the 2nd, as in the second verse of the 
Ἔργα καὶ “Hyépar. 


1 Supra 225, 10. 2 Supra 121, 5, and 159. 


IT.—CONJUGATION. 


(230) The comparative study of the Greeco-Latin system of 
conjugation includes :— 

(1) That of the indeclinable prefixes (augment and 
reduplication) ; 

(2) That of the person-endings ; 

(3) That of the modifications which take place in the verbal 
stem through the addition of these endings, in other words, the 
study of the tenses and moods and their inflexions. 


CHAPTER I. 


AUGMENT AND REDUPLICATION. 


(231) The augment and reduplication have many points in 
common: first their form, for both contain as a general rule the 
vowel e; both are indeclinable elements of conjugation, and at the 
same time very unstable elements, since they do not form part 
of the body of the verb, and may be detached from it; lastly, 
both are essentially signs of the past tenses: the augment, in 
Greek, and there only in the indicative, characterizes all the past 
tenses, except the perfect; the reduplication, the perfect in all 
moods and the pluperfect. By general agreement the augment 
is now regarded as a shortened demonstrative stem, a kind of 
index finger pointing the action expressed by the verb back into 
the past :! thus, e-fepe=L-H. *é bhere-t “formerly he bears,” 3 
whence “ he was bearing, he bore.”? The origin of the redupli- 
cation is much more obscure. 


SECTION I, 


AUGMENT. 


§ 1. Form of the Augment. 


(232) The augment in Greek is called syllabic or tem- 
poral, according as it affects a verbal form beginning with a 
consonant or a vowel. But this distinction is only apparent: it 


1 Hence in Greek those moods of the aorists which are without the augment 
do not contain in themselves any notion of past time: εἰπέ (say), φυγεῖν (to 
flee), ete. 

of in Latin legis legit, which, apart from the augment, resembles 
ἔλεγες ἔλεγε(τ) much more closely than λέγεις λέγει. 

3 Soin the oldest Greek (Hom.), all the augmented tenses express all 
shades of past meaning without distinction. The notion of the past is con- 
tained in the augment and not in the form ofthe verb. 
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is connected with the fact that the e of the augment, which re- 
mained unchanged before a consonant, was, as early as the Indo- 
European period,! contracted with the initial vowel of the verb, 
and so lengthened it: *é bhere-t (he was bearing), but *é age-t, 
whence *dget (he was leading, Gk. ἦγε). 

(233) 1. Syllabic augment.—l1. The ordinary form is an ἐ- 
prefixed: ἔςφερε, ἐ-βούλε-το, ἔειπε (Hom.) = *é-Feuze. 

2. Very rarely ἐ- is found: the rough breathing is in this case 
due to the analogy of the non-augmented form. Thus ἕρπω (to 
creep) =*céprw (Lat. serpd) ought regularly to become in the 
imperfect *é-cepmo-v, whence *éeprov *eiprov ; but instead of this 
we have εἷρπον, imitated from ἕρπω, ἔρψω, etc. So also in εἵπετο 
(he was following), εἱστήκει (he was standing), ἑώρων (I was seeing) 
ἑάλων (I was taken), and various other cases, where the initial 
rough breathing crept in from éropa, ἔστηκα (-- ἔσέεστᾶ-κ-αλ), 
ὁράω, ἁλίσκομαι, etc. But we find in Homer ἄλ-το, from ἅλ-λο-μαι 
=sal-io. 

3. There is also occasionally found an augment with long 7-, 
which in all probability is not primitive: jua (I went), ἤ-θελε, 
ἡ-βούλετο, ἤτμελλε (Hom. ἐβούλετο, ἔμελλε, which belong also to 
the classical language), ἠδύνατο, Hom. ἤισκον (I made like, from 
ioxm="*Fix-cxw), ἠείδη (he knew), also éayy (it was broken)= 
*-dyn from root Fay, ἑώρων --- ἑἠόρων, ἕᾶλων =*7-drw-v, etc. In 
several of these forms the long vowel is regular: thus ἢι- 15 
the form with temporal augment of the root εἰ (to go); so also 
ἤθελε, ἤἥισκον go back to the forms with prothesis? ἐθέλω, ἐΐσκω, 
doublets of θέλω, ἴσκω. Being referred by the speakers to the 
latter forms, they gave rise to the mistaken idea of the existence 
of a syllabic augment with long vowel, and this kind of augment 
became still further extended in Byzantine and modern Greek. 

4. The initial nasal or liquid of the verbal stem is sometimes 
doubled after the augment in poetry, either through spontaneous 
reduplication,® or through imitation of the regular reduplication 


1 We must therefore beware of restoring in Greek *éayov, ᾿ἔελθον, * Zopro, 
etc., to explain ἦγον, ἦλθον, pro; moreover, it will be seen that the two last 
could only have become in Ion.-Att. *eiA@ov and *epro or *odpro. 

2 Supra 79. 

3 Of. Havet-Duvau, Métr. 50. 
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of ἔρρεε (it flowed) =*é-opeFe, ἔννεον (I swam)=*é-ovefo-v: 6.0 
ἔλλαβε, ἔλλαχε, ἔμμαθε, ἔλλιπε. 

5. When the syllabic augment is prefixed to a verb beginning 
with a consonant which, when occurring between two vowels, 
is lost, it is usually contracted with the vowel thus placed next 
to it: εἰργάζετο (he was working =*é-Fepydle-ro), εἶχον =*e-Fexo-v 
or *&cexo-v, eirdunv =*é-cerd-pny (cf. Lat. sequo-r),! etc. More- 
over in certain cases, in which contraction did not take place, 
the syllabic augment may still easily be recognised: Hom. ἔειπε 
(class. εἶπε), ἐάνασσε (he ruled), class. ἐάγη, ἑάλων (cf. inf. 
ἁλῶναι), éwvovunv (I was buying)=*é-Fooved-uyv, Lat. vénwm 
=*ves-no-m, etc. 

6. By a wrong extension of the diphthong εἰ thus resulting from 
contraction, and especially through the analogy of the reduplica- 
tion in εἰ of εἴληφα," were created the rare forms, παρειλήφθησαν, 
διειλέχθη. : 

(234) II. The temporal augment is much less uniform in 
character than the syllabic augment, and requires the following 
observations. 

1. An initial long vowel naturally cannot be affected by the 
augment: ἠρεμέω (to be quiet), ἠρέμησα. Hence probably arose 
the analogy which led to its suppression even in verbs beginning 
with a short vowel. 

2. Initial a, ἐ, ὁ, when augmented, become respect tively a (Ion.- 
Att.), 7,0: ayo, Dor. ἀγο- Y; Ton.-Att. ἦγο-ν; Ha (I was)=*7o-a= 
*és-m, root ἐσ ; ὦρ-το from ὄρ-νῦ-μι, etc. 

3. ‘Through analogy, initial t and ὕ may become t and v (Hom. 
ἴαχον, they cried, I. 11. 394), but as a rule they remain un- 
changed. 

4, The initial diphthongs ai, οἱ and αὐ in ordinary Greek be- 
come 7, @and yd; εἶ and εὖ remain unchanged in common Greek, 
but are augmented in good Attic, εἰκάζω (to conjecture) ἤκαζον, 
εὑρίσκω εὑρέθη ; lastly, initial οὐ is never changed. 

1 Thus the difference between cipze (cf. ἕρπειν) and ἦλθε (cf. ἐλθεῖν) is con- 
nected with the fact that the former, quite regularly, has the syllabic, the 
latter the temporal, augment. In Doric, where ce is contracted to 7, we 
have regularly ἦχον, ete. The Lesbian form εὔιδον (Att. εἶδον = *é-Fido-v) still 


shows the F of the root Ειδ. 
2 Cf. infra 238, 6. 
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5. Analogy often introduced the temporal augment into verbs 
beginning with a consonant which was afterwards lost: thus 
οἰκέω =*Forxéw (cf. Fotko-s vicus) ought to have impf. *éo/kovv, 
instead of which it has ὥκουν ; so also in Hom. ἵκε-το (initial 1), 
unless the rough breathing isa late development, Att. ἠργάζετο 
(inser.) by the side of εἰργάζετο; and the verb ἰδίω (to sweat) 
=*oFid-iw had already in the earliest times lost all trace of the 
syllabic augment. In certain cases both augments seem to be 
present: thus the regular *éowoyde (he poured wine, Fotvos) and 
the irregular @voyde. may have coalesced in éwvoyoe, which is 
found for example in 1]. iv. 3, though there is nothing to prevent 
its correction to ἐοινοχόει. 


§ 2. Use of the Awgment. 


(235) We have seen that the augment does not form an 
integral part of the verbal form. It was originally a separate 
word. Now the laws of Indo-European accentuation, re- 
vealed to us by Vedic Sanskrit, required that the verb should 
be unaccented in a-principal sentence, accented only in a sub- 
ordinate sentence. Hence in a principal sentence the verb 
was enclitic, the accent resting on the augment, e.g. *é bheret ; 
in a subordinate sentence the augment was proclitic, the accent 
resting on the verb, e.g. *e bhéret, and then the unaccented 
augment tended to disappear, *bhéret, Gk. φέρε. So also, from 
the remotest period, the. moods other than the indicative had 
no augment, inasmuch as they scarcely ever appeared except 
in subordinate sentences.} 

According to this, it would seem that the Greeks ought to 
have said ἔβη (he went), but λέγω ὅτι βῆ (1 say that he went). 
But, in Greek as in Sanskrit, the augmented and unaugmented 
forms were so confused as to be used one for the other; the 
latter forms even in a principal sentence, in the language of 
Homer and the poets, who drop the augment or not, as they 
please; and the augmented forms even in a subordinate sen- 
tence, at all periods of the language. 


1 Bréal however (Mem. Soc. Ling. vi. p. 333) prefers to see in the loss of 
the.augment merely a phenomenon of syntactical phonetics. 
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The usage in this respect is as follows. Homer and his 
imitators use an unlimited license; almost the same is the case 
with the elegiac and lyric poets; by the iambic, and especially 
the tragic poets, the augment is rarely omitted, except by 
the latter in choruses, lyric pieces, and the narratives of 
messengers, which always have a certain amount of epic 
colouring; in the prose of Herodotus, the augment is only 
absent in iterative verbs;! lastly, in elassical prose, the 
augment has definitely gained the day, and, apart from the 
aforesaid irregularities of the temporal augment, is never 
absent except occasionally in the pluperfect; moreover it is not 
certain that even this was allowed in good Attic. 

In Latin, on the contrary, it was the opposite amalogy w which 
prevailed ; as far as we can go back, there is no longer a trace 
of any augmented form, and even the imperfect eram shows a 
short vowel, as contrasted with the long vowel of ἦα. 


§ 3. Place of the Augment. 


(236) Though originally distinct from it, the augment can 
only be placed immediately before the verb; hence in simple 
combinations of a particle and a verb the augment is inserted 
between these two elements, διαβαίνω διέβαινον, περιγίγνομαι 
περιεγένετο, etc. If however the verb is derived from a com- 
pound and so forms an inseparable whole, the augment is 
put at the beginning: ἀμφισβητέω (to dispute) ἠμφισβήτησα, 
᾿ ἀντιδικέω (to defend a suit against) ἠντιδίκουν.3 

But it was inevitable that some confusion should arise 
between these two classes of words, which in many cases could 
scarcely be distinguished except by the etymologist. Thus 
sometimes the particle seemed to form part of the body of the 
verb and on that account received the augment, especially 
when the verbal whole thus formed differed greatly from 
the simple verb in meaning, as in the case of ἐπίσταμαι (1 
know), which no longer retained in any degree the ‘meaning 
of ἴστημι; hence the imperfect ἠπιστάμην; and similarly in 

1 Supra 142. 2 Supra 149. 
3 Ci. supra 178. There is no verb *Byréw or *dixéw. 
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Attic, ἠμφίεσα (I clothed), ἐκάθευδε (he was sleeping), ἐκαθήμην 
(I was sitting down)! The opposite analogy, which was 
especially common in late Greek, produced the forms ὑπώπτευον, 
(I was suspecting), προεφήτευσε (he prophesied),? and even 
διήτων (1 was managing), διηκόνουν (I was serving), for ἐδιαύτων,͵ 
ἐδιακόνουν, in which verbs there is really no prefix é. The 
most curious phenomenon is the addition of both the true 
and the false augment in the classical forms ἠνειχόμην (from 
ἀν-έχομαι), ἠντεδίκει, ἐδιήτων (Demosth.), ἠμφεσβήτουν (Plato), 
ἠντεβόλησε (he met), etc. 


Section Ii. 


REDUPLICATION, 


§ 1. Form of Reduptication. 


(237) Reduplication in Greek may take three forms: 
syllabic before a consonant, temporal before a vowel, 
and syllabic before a vowel. Latin seems to know only 
the first form, and even that has become almost obliterated. 

(238) 1. Syllabic reduplication before a consonant consists 
essentially in the repetition of the initial consonant of the verb, 
followed by the vowel 6: Gk. λέλοιπ-α, δέδορκ-α, λέελυ-κ-α ; Lat. 
de-d-i, pe-pend-t, pe-pig-i, te-tig-%, ce-cid-i, ce-cid-Z; the re- 
duplication is obscured in s€di=*se-zd-%=*se-sd-t, root sed, 
Gk. Co =*ci-o6-w,? and the relation of séded to sédt produced 
vent from vent, légt from légd, etc. The principle laid down 
will now be examined in its particular applications. 

1. The vowel of reduplication is always « in Greek. In 
Latin it is often’ assimilated to the vowel of the verbal root: 
ὦ in di-dic-7; 0 in po-posc-i, mo-mor-di (arch. me-mord-tZ), etc. ; 
u in pu-pug-t (from pungd, arch. pe-pug-t), tu-tud7 (from 
tundo),* ete. 


1 Hom. ἐκαθῖζον (Od. xvi. 408). 

2 There is no verb *@yrevw or *drrevu, 

3 Cf. supra 87, III, and 90, X. 

4 This corruption took place on a larger scale in Sanskrit. 
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2. In Greek, an aspirate is changed in reduplication to the 
corresponding non-aspirated consonant: repiAypor = Ἐφε-φίλησμαι, 
cf. Sk. ba-bhdr-a (he bore)=I.-K. *bhe-bhor-e ;1 so also ré-Gerk-a, 
κέ-χανδ-α, οἷο. 

3. When a group of consonants occurs at the beginning of a 
word, the whole group is never reduplicated; but its treatment 
diffors in Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, which seems to show that 
each of these languages has corrupted after its own fashion the 
primitive reduplication of the whole group. In Greek the first 
consonant alone is reduplicated : βέβλη-κ-α, κέεκτη-μαι, ἔ-στη-κτα 
= *céora-x-a, ἔρρωγα (I have broken)=*Féfpwy-a, etc. In 
Sanskrit it is often the second: ta-sth-tir (they stood), root 
stha. In Latin both are reduplicated, but the first disappears 
from the radical syllable: stett for *ste-st-< (through analogy of 
de-d-t), spopondé (1 promised) for *spe-spond-i, from sponded. 

4, Initial o in reduplication naturally becomes the rough 
breathing: ἕστηκα; εἵμαρται (it has been given as a share)= 
*oé-cpap-rat, root (reduced) *smer (to share, ef. μέρτος and μοῖρα 
=*opop-y-a),?> etc. Now it might happen that this rough 
breathing was changed to the soft breathing, either dialectically, 
through simple psilosis, e.g. Hom. Alol. ἔμμορε (he shared)= 
*oé-cpop-e, or generally, through the proximity of another 
aspirate, 6.6. erynKa =*eoyynka =*oeoyy-K-a.4 Again, in re- 
duplication initial F was lost in Tonic-Attic,> whence ἔοικα (1 
resemble) =*FéFoux-a, ἔολπα (I hope)=*FéFoAm-a, ἔοργα (I have 
worked) =*Féfopy-a, ἔρρωγα, éppida, ἐρρύηκα, etc. Hence in the 
last two cases the reduplication did not differ from the syllabic 
augment; this led to the substitution of-the syllabic augment 
instead of partial reduplication in an initial group of con- 
sonants. The general rule in regard to the use of the two 
prefixes is as follows: when the second consonant is a liquid 
or nasal, partial reduplication takes place, γέγραφα, BéBAada, 
τέτριμμαι, μέμνημαι, though dialectical inscriptions show many 


1 Cf. supra 61. 

2 The very rare forms ῥερυπωμένα (Od. vi. 59), ῥερίῖφθαι (Pind.} are new 
formations, based on ῥυπόω, ῥίπτω after the loss of the F, when the p was 
taken for the initial letter. 

3 Cf. the Greek expression a εἱμαρμένη (sc. τύχη, μοῖρα) ‘* fate.” 

4 Cf. supra 61. 5 Of. supra 40 A. 
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instances of the substitution of the augment, which is general 
in the Panhellenic ἔγνωκα; if, on the other hand, the second 
consonant is an explosive or sibilant, or if the initial consonant 
is ζ, the augment almost everywhere prevails: ἔζευγμαι (cf. the 
reduplicated form δίζημαιλ,1 ἔψευσμαι, ἔκτημαι (in prose however 
κέκτημαι) extuka (1 have spit), ἔπτυχα (I have folded), ἔπτηχα 
(I have frightened, but also πέπτηχα and Hom. πεπτηώς),3 ἔσχισται, 
(it has been split), ἔστικται (it has been pricked), ἔσσυται (it has 
been thrown) from cetw=*ooedw=*qyéwo (Sk. cydvd-mi), and 
so almost always with o followed by a consonant. 

5. When once the reduplication had been confused with the 
augment, it was liable to the corruptions mentioned above? as 
being due to the analogical extension of the long augment: 
thus the pf. ἑόρακα is not uncommon, but mostly we find ἑώρᾶκα 
on the model of ἑώρων : so also éaAwxa and even éwAre (II. xix. 
328), ἐώργει in the text of Homer, the latter forms being 
pluperfects with an internal temporal augment, unless they are 
merely copyists’ errors. 

' 6. In the reduplication of F, when the two F's had fallen away, 
the vowels, being left next to one another, were contracted, 
when contraction was possible: elpyacpa:= Ἐξε-ξέργασ-μαι, εἴρηκα 
(I have said) =*Fefépy-x-a, etc. The diphthong of εἴρηκα was 
reproduced in the three Attic perfects εἴληφα ὁ (Herod. λελάβηκαλ), 
εἴλοχα εἴλεγμαι (especially in compounds, but the simple λέλεγμαι 
exists in good Greek), εἴληχα (from λαγχάνω, in Homer regularly 
λέλογχα), where the radical y is certainly due to the analogy of 
εἴληφα. 

(239) Il. Temporal reduplication occurs under the same con- 
ditions as the temporal augment and is subject to the same 
laws :° ἄγω Hypo, aipéw ἥρηκα, ἱκνέομαι ἀφῖχθαι inf.; but εὕρηκα, 
οὕτασμαι (1 am wounded), etc. It has been suggested that this 
augment occurs in the Latin forms ὅσξ (from agd), *ép? (from 
*apto, coept = *co-Ept), and that in these cases the € was due to 
the Indo-European contraction of δὰ (e.g. *e-ag-, *e-ap-), and 
was aiterwards extended by analogy to féci from facid, cép2 

1 Supra 94. 2 πίπτω has πέπτωκα, never “ἔπτωκα. 


3 Supra 233, 3. 4 Thus, εἴληφα : ἔλήψω -Ξ- εἴρηκα : ῥήσω. 
5 Supra 294. 
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from captd, etc. But nothing is more doubtful than the 
pro-ethnic contraction of ea to ὃ; and it is much better to see 
in €g%, féct, cépt the normal form of the roots which appear in 
the reduced form in ago, facid, capid ;! more especially as the ὃ 
of the Latin perfect was also supported by the analogy of sédz, 
vent.” 

(240) III. Syllabic reduplication before a vowel, often 
wrongly called Attic reduplication, is more common in Homer 
than the preceding kind, and is found in all dialects. It consists 
of the reduplication of the entire initial syllable of the verb, 
but with a short vowel, whereas the verbal syllable has a long 
vowel: ὄπ-ωπ-α, 6A-wA-a, ὄδ-ωδ-α, ἐδ-ηδ-ώς (having eaten), dp-ap-a 
ἄρ-ηρ-α (I have fitted), etc. These few radical formations, which 
were very simple and probably primitive, served as models for 
others of a more complicated character, such as ἐλ-ήλουθ-α (and 
Hom. εἰλήλουθα, through a corruption), ἐγρ-ήγορ-α (from éyeipa), 
ἀκ-ἠκο()-α, ἐν-ήνοχ-α (root ἐνεκ, cf. aor. ἤνεγκον), ὀλ-τώλεκ-α (I have 
caused to perish, cf. dA€é-K-w), ὀμ-ώμοκ-α (from ὄμνυμι, to swear, 
fut. ὀμό-σω), etc.; and secondarily for actual barbarisms, in 
which the entire termination was transferred from one of the 
above forms, e.g. ἐδήδοκα (I have eaten, root ἐδ), ἀγήοχα (from 
ἄγω), evidently modelled on ἐνήνοχα. This common mode of 
formation is confined to Greek.® 


§ 2. Use of Reduplication. 


(241) There is no doubt that in Indo-European -the re- 
duplication was liable to disappear, probably under the same 
conditions as the augment. There is even an unquestionable 
instance of a perfect which must have entirely lost all reduplica- 
tion in the pro-ethnic period, since there is no trace of it in 
any language ; viz. *wéyd-a (I have seen, I know), Sk. véd-a (I 
know), Gk. οἷδ-α, Lat. vid, Goth. vait (Germ. ich weiss [Eng. 
I wot]). But in Greek, the reduplication had already become 
fixed in the Homeric period, just as was the case with the 
augment in the classical period, so that, apart from the 

1 Supra 41, 2 and 3. * Supra 238. 


3 Cf. the same type of reduplication in the aorist dy-ay-e (supra 90, IX) 
and in the oxytone feminines, dy-wy-% (supra 110). 
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capricious variations of the temporal reduplication, we can 
barely glean a few instances here and there of perfects without 
reduplication. It is Herodotus who supplies the most examples: 
olka for ἔοικα, ἔργασται, etc. | 

In Latin the opposite process took place. Latin, like Greek, 
had inherited from the beginning a few non-reduplicated per- 
fects; in another type, e.g. sédz, the reduplication remained, 
but was no longer perceptible, and we have seen that this type 
was extended by analogy; lastly, in the whole of a very 
important class of so-called perfects the reduplication was 
regularly absent, namely in the old sigmatic aorists which 
became entirely confused with the perfect;! hence there was 
abundant reason why this element should tend everywhere to 
fall into disuse. Accordingly the perfects mentioned above 
are almost the only reduplicated perfects in Latin. In all the 
perfects in -7, -vt, and the great bulk of radical perfects, there 
is no reduplication, nd-v-7, lé-v-7, féc-t, vic-2, tul-% (for te-tul-t) ; 
much more is this the case with all the false perfects in -s%, 
which never had it, vix?, finx?, panxt (cf. pepigi, both from 
pango). Further, in Latin as in Greek, the perfects which 
have reduplication keep it in all moods: pe-pender-0, pe- 
pender-i-m, like λε-λύκτ-ω, λε-λύκεοι-μι. 


δ 3. Position of Reduplication. 


(242) The position of the reduplication is essentially the 
same as that of the atigment, περιγέγονε, but δεδυστύχηκα, and the 
same irregularities are also noticeable, though much rarer: ? 
false initial reduplication in ἠμφίεσμαι; false medial reduplica- 
tion in δδοιπεπορήκαμεν, for ὡδοιπορήκαμεν (we have journeyed) ; 
double reduplication in δεδιήτημαι, ὡδοπεποιημένης In Latin, 
there remains only a trace of reduplication occurring between 
the particle and the verb, in the forms rettulit=*re-tetulit, 
reppert =*re-pepert ; as a general rule, even when the simple 
verb is reduplicated, the compounds lose the reduplication 
(tm-pend-7, con-tig-t). 


1 Supra 96. 2 Supra 236. 


CHAPTER II. 
PERSON-ENDINGES. 


(243) The person- or conjugation-endings correspond 
to three categories in the system of verbal inflexion: person, 
number, and voice. The first two have already been defined.t 
Voice denotes the relation of the verbal concept to the 
subject; it is called active or middle (mediopassive), 
according as the action is thought of as taking place in regard 
to others or in regard to the subject himself. Indo-European 
had, in both voices, person-endings corresponding to the three 
numbers, and to the three persons of each number. Greek has. 
kept both voices; it has also added’ to them some exclusively 
passive forms, some of which (thé futures) are conjugated like 
the middle, others (the aorists) like the active.? It has likewise 
kept all three numbers; but the 1st person dual has disappeared, 
and the other two persons are lost in some dialects, and may 
in all be replaced by those of the plural without making any 
difference.3 Latin has lost all trace of the dual, at least 88 
regards its grammatical function. It has two voices; but its 
mediopassive, which is peculiar to Latin and contains nothing, 
or next to nothing, of a primitive character, cannot be compared 
with that of Greek, and will require separate consideration. 

Indo-European distinguished, in each voice, four classes of 
person-endings ; those of the tenses called secondary (aug- 
mented tenses), those of the tenses called principal or primary * 


' Supra 184 and 222 seq. 2 Supra 98, 102, 103 and 146. 

8 Cf. supra 184. From the fourth century B.c. the dual forms are no 
tonger found in inscriptions. | 

4 For the sake of brevity these will be called respectively secondary and 
primary endings, and, without prejudging the question as to which series 
is the more primitive, the secondary, which are simpler and shorter, will be 
considered first. 
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(present, future), those of the perfect, and those of the im- 
perative. We shall find the same classes, more or less confused 
and corrupted, in Greek and Latin. 


Section I. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


§ 1. Secondary Endings. 


_ (244) The secondary endings in Greek are added to the follow- 
ing verbal forms: (1) non-thematic aorist,! @6y-v, €ye(F)-a (I 
poured); (2) thematic aorist, ¢dvyo-v; (8) non-thematic im- 
perfect, ἐτίθη-ν, ἐ-δείκνυ-ν ; (4) thematic imperfect, €Avo-v; (5) 
sigmatic aorist, éAto-a; (6) pluperfect, ἐλελύκε-α, é-AevKel-v ; 
(7) optatives of all tenses, δοίη-ν, λύσει-α; (8) aorists passive, 
ἐτύπη-ν, €-AvGy-v. In Latin the secondary and primary series 
have been confused,? and the resulting series is used for all 
tenses of the verb, except the perfect indicative and the im- 
perative. | 

(245) I. Singular.—1. The secondary ending of the Ist 
person is *-m after a vowel, and consequently *-m alter ἃ. 
consonant: in Greek, -ν and -a respectively ;3 in Latin, always 
-m, because the termination is added only to vocalic stems, 
except possibly in eram, which may be corrupted for *er-em 
=*és-m, οἵ. Gk. ja.4 The termination after a vowel is every- 
where very plain: Gk. ἔςδω-ν, ἐ-δίδω-ν, €-eyo-v, ἐεξλέχθη-ν, λεχθείη-ν, 
etc.; Lat. lega-m, legéba-m, legere-m, stem si-m, veli-m, 
videri-m, etc. In Greek however the optatives of thematic 
tenses, which, like the others, have the secondary endings 
throughout the rest of their inflexion, have adopted the 
primary ending -m in the Ist pers. sing.: λύοι-μι,) λύσοι-μι, 
and so also λύσαι-μι, λελύκοι-μι. The regular τρέφοι-ν is found 


Cf. supra 86. 
Except, however, the Ist pers. sing. of the thematic tenses, infra 249. 

3 Cf. supra 48 A and 49, 3. 

* Cf. the plpf. videram= *vider-em (ἢ), supra 149. 

5 This may be represented by the formula λύοιμι : λύοις = δείκνυμι: Selxvus, 
and cf. infra 249, 1 A. 


1 
2 
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in a fragment of Euripides, and it has even been proposed to 
restore ἴδοιν in a verse of Sophocles. 

The termination after a consonant was for a long time not 
recognised. This is not to be wondered at, since the Greeks 
themselves, long before Homer, had confused it with the stem ; 
in presence of a system of inflexion like éyea éyeas, ἔλῦσα ἔλῦσας͵ 
etc., 10 was hard to imagine that the a was the sign of the Ist 
person. Yet, if we just consider that *é-yeF-a, ἔ-θηκ-α, have 
exactly the same relation to the roots χεῖ, θηκ, that ¢6y-v has 
to the root θη, that in certain cases the reduced forms of both 
roots follow parallel lines (e.g. 3rd sing. aor. mid. &yv-ro like 
é-Ge-ro), and, lastly, that, if ἔχεα, ἔθηκα, ἔλυσα were stems, the 
ist pers. sing. in these tenses would have the simple thematic 
form without any special sign, which implies a contradiction in 
terms, we shall easily be convinced that the a in the one series 
strictly corresponds to the ν in the other. This relation be- 
comes clear from the equally evident correspondence of the 
same two sounds in the 800. sing. and acc. pl. of nouns, ἵππο-ν 
πόδ-α; ἵππο-νς πόδ-ας. Hence the conclusion is forced upon us that 
in €xea=L-K. *é-ghew-m,? &dwx-a=*e-dox-m, eAtoa=*e-Avo-m, 
ἐλελύκεα = *é-Lehuxes-m, etc., the -a is the sign of the 1st 
pers. sing. This -a, which was regular in the Ist pers. sing., 
and, as will be seen later on, in the 3rd pl.,? was extended by 
analogy to the rest of the inflexion. 

2. The ending of the 2nd sing. is always -s (Gk. 26y-s, €-Ave-s, 
δοίη-ς, λύοι-ς, Lat. legd-s, legéba-s, sié-s, veli-s), which in Greek, 
in tenses of which the first sing. ends in -a, is added to the 
false stem in -a, é-yea-s, ἔ-λῦσα-ς, etc. 

ὃ. The regular ending of the 3rd sing. is-¢: Gk. é6y=*¢-6y-7, 
é-depe=Sk. d-bhara-t, δοίη, bépo.=Sk. bhdré-t, etc. ; Lat. lega-t, 
legéba-t, sie-t, veli-t. But in Greek those tenses which in ist 
sing. end in -a, have in 8rd sing. the ending -e, through the 


1 did. R. 832, the construction πρόσθεν ἢ .. . ἰδεῖν being very rare, if 
not incorrect. 

2 Ἕχεα, ἔδωκα, ete., are therefore, properly speaking, what the ordinary 
grammars call 2nd aorists, not Ist aorists; ἔχευα is perhaps a Ist aor. 
(sigmatic) with regular loss of intervocalic og; in it the analogical 4 influence 
of ἔλειψα (supra 69, 1) was balanced by that of ἔχεα. 

3 Infra 247, 8. 
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analogy of the perfect.1 On the other hand the accidental 
resemblance between the two types ἔχεε and εἶπε-- Ἐεῖπετ pro- 
duced the type εἶπα, εἶπας, etc., formed like ἔχεα. 

(246) II. Dual.—The ist pers.is wanting. The 2nd and 3rd 
end respectively in -rov and -rav (Dor. -rav, Ion.-Att. -ryv)=Sk. 
-tam and -tdm, ἔςξθεττον ἐ-θέττην, ἐ-λύε-τον ἐ-λυέ-ττην, ἐ-λῦσα-τον 
ἐ-λυσά-την, etc. Onaccount of their great resemblance and the 
exact similarity of the corresponding primary endings,? these 
two forms were easily confused ; -τὴν is not unfrequently found 
for the 2nd person,’ and “τὸν for the 3rd. 

(247) 111. Plwral.—1. Greek has two terminations, -mes in 
Doric, -wev in the other dialects, é-Avo-wes, ἐ-λύο-μεν. The first 
would correspond to 1.-1, *-mes, cf. Sk. -mas; the second to 
J.-E. *-mem, or more simply perhaps I.-E. *-me (cf. Sk. -ma) 
with a paragogic v, which was originally not permanent, but 
afterwards became so. Now in Sanskrit these terminations 
correspond respectively to the distinction between the primary 
and secondary tenses : bhdrd-mas = φέρο-μες, but d-bhard-ma= 
é-pépo-we(v). Hence it is probable that Doric extended the 
primary ending to the secondary tenses, whereas the other 
dialects, on the contrary, generalized the secondary ending, 
φέρο-μεν, infra 251, 1. 

Latin has neither *-mes nor -me, but an ending peculiar to 
itself, -miis+=*-méds, which evidently has the same relation to 
the Doric -μες as the termination of zarp-ds has to that of patris 
=*patr-és.5 Hence we may assume for the parent-speech the 
doublet, probably syntactical, *bhéro-mes *bhéro-mos, of which 
Doric has generalized the first term, and Latin the second. 

2. In Greek, always -re=I.-E. *-te, cf. Sk.-ta, -tha; in Latin, 
always -tis= L ἢ, *-tes (9). Sanskrit has, as primary ending 
of 2nd dual, -thas, to which Latin -tis phonetically corresponds ; 


1 Infra 252. Thus, ἔλυσε : ἔλυσα Ξε λέλυκε : λέλυκα. 

2 Infra 250. 

5. Regularly perhaps in Attic, according to the most authoritative gram- 
marians: e.g. εἰχέτην, did. R. 1511. On the other hand, καθεύδετον (Od. 
viii. 313). 

4 The very rare instances of the scansion -mis have no value from a 
grammatical point of view, cf. supra 206, 5. 

5 Supra 204; 14. 
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hence it is possible that es-tis originally meant “Ἢ you two are,” 
that this termination passed into the impf. erd-tis, and that 
at length the dual was used with the function of the plural.! 
But it is also possible that the endings *-tes and *-te stand to 


one another in the same relation as *-mes and *-me, the one- 


being primary, the other secondary. Lastly, it is possible that 
*-tes and *-te formed a syntactical doublet.?- However this 
may be, the termination *-res is quite unknown to Greek, and 
in Latin -te only occurs in the imperative. 

3. The ending of the 3rd pl. was *-nt after a vowel, *2t 
after a consonant, whence in Greek -ν(τ) and -ar(r) respectively, 
in Latin always -nt (except possibly erant for *er-ent =*es-fit).? 
The ending after a vowel is especially plain in the thematic 
tenses, édepo-v, ἔ-τφυγο-ν ; the vocalic ending after a consonant 
is most easily to be recognised in the sigmatic aorist, ἔλυσαν for 
Ἐξλῦσαν = *é-hio-ut ;* everywhere else, and even in this case, it 
has been corrupted or obscured by various accessory circum- 
stances. 

A. At first sight, the ending of the sigmatic aorist and the 
non-thematic aorist (after a consonant) seems to be a simple ν, 
ἐλύσα-ν, éxea-v; but this is a mere illusion, arising from the fact 
that the person-sign a has been extended throughout the whole 
inflexion of the aorist.2 The origin of this corruption is pro- 
bably due to the 8rd pers. pl. even more than to the Ist sing.: 
the relation-of ἔλυον to ἐλύομεν caused ἐλύσαμεν to be produced 
on the model of eAvoay; then the doublet *ehuopey ἐλύσαμεν gave 
rise to a similar doublet *eAvore ἐλύσατε; at length the second 
series of forms finally prevailed, and, on the analogy of the 
relation between éAvere and éAves, there were based on ἐλύσατε 
the forms ἔλυσας, ἐλύσατον, éluoarnv. The same process took 
place in the optative of this aorist: Ist sing. Avoca =*Atoay-m, 
Brd pl. Avtcaav=*Atoeay-nt, whence the inflexion λύσειας, λυσεία- 
μεν, etc. 

1 Cf. supra 195, 1, the dual of the 1st decl. used as plural. 

2M. L. Havet has very ingeniously pointed out that, in those verses of the 
comic poets which require the scansion esti’ nunc, etc., there is no reason 
why we should not read equally well *este nunc. 

8 Supra 49, 1. 4 Cf. infra 284, 2. 

° Cf. supra 245, 1. 
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Β, According to what we have just seen, the regular type 
of 3rd pl. in all the other optatives would be *do-av= 
*Sory-nt, *d.d0r-av, *Avou-ay, etc. But the & became ¢ through 
the influence of the sing. δοίην διδοίην, whence 3rd pl. δοῖεν διδοῖεν, 
and the same vocalism also passed by analogy into λύοιεν, 
λύσοιεν, λύσαιεν, although there was no sing. ἔλυοίην. 

C. In the non-thematic aorists (after a vowel), the termina- 
tion being -v(r), we must regard as regular the Homeric forms 
᾿ ἔσταν (they stood)=*e-ord-vr, ἔβαν, ἔφαν, ébiv (they were, 1st 
sing. ἔ-φῦ-ν), etc., and the forms found in inscriptions ἔδον (they 
gave), ἔθεν (they put), δίεγνον, etc.; so also in the aor. passive, 
Hom. δάμεν (they were conquered) =*(é)-dduy-v7.! But from 
avery early date the whole ending -cav of the sigmatic aorist, 
being taken for the termination of the 3rd plural, was wrongly 
introduced into all these tenses, and thus there arose the forms 
é-ory-cay,? ἔ-θε-σαν, ἔ-δο-σαν, ἐ-δίδο-σαν, ἐ-δάμη-σαν, ἐ-λύθη-σαν, 
ete, the only forms recognised in classical Greek. This 
analogy extended still further, since we find such forms as 
éAdBo-cayv (they took), ἀπήλθοσαν, etc., in inscriptions, chiefly 
Boeotian and of comparatively late date (2nd century B.C.). 


§ 2. Primary Endings. 


(248) As a general rule, it seems that most, if not all, of the 
primary endings, were originally derived from the secondary 
endings by the addition of δῇ ὁ. This purely empirical law 
can be verified in Greek in the case of the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
sing., and 8rd pl., which are respectively -μι, ἔτσι, -τι, -ντι; it 
cannot be verified in Latin, because in Latin it was just these 
four terminations which generalized the secondary form. 

(249) 1. Singular.—1. The parent-speech had two termina- 
tions for the Ist sing., one for the thematic, the other for the 
non-thematic tenses. | 


1 Supra 76, 1 A. Cf. δάμεν (11. xii. 14), μίγεν (Od. ix. 91) and from the 
aor. in -θη, ἔμιχθεν (Il. x. 180), ἐφόβηθεν (IL. v. 498), κατέκταθεν (Il. xii. 780, 
Od. 111, 108), πλῆσθεν (Od. iv. 705), ete. 

2 It is possible that ἔστην and ἔστησα once had the same meaning; if 
ἔστησαν was then taken to be the 8rd plural of ἔστη, nothing further was 
needed to cause the extension of the ending -cap. 
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A. The thematic termination cannot be determined, when 
considered solely by itself; it consisted of a single vowel, 
which had been contracted in the pro-ethnic period with the 
final o of the verbal stem; the analogy of the perfect however ! 
is a ground for believing that this vowel was a, e.g. Gk. φέρ-ω, 
Lat. fer-d = *bhér-6 =*bhér-o-a, and in the subj. φέρ-ω =*bhér-d-a 
(cf. 1st pl. φέρ-ω-μεν) = *bhér-o-0-a.2 The only thematic tenses 
in Latin being the present indicative, the future of the 1st and 
2nd. conjugations, and the future perfect, it is only in these 
that the ending -6 is met with; but in Greek it characterizes 
all futures and subjunctives. It has however been to some 
extent contaminated by the influence of the non-thematic ter- 
mination -μι; AXolic in particular conjugates in -ws a good many 
verbs which in the common language are verbs in -w, κάλη-μι,3 
φίλη-μι, ἐπαίνη-μι, γέλαι-μι; So also Boeotian, φίλει-μι, ποίει-μι; 
and to the same corruption must be ascribed the ending -wys 
in the 1st sing. of the subjunctive, which is not uncommon in 
Homer, ἐθέλῳμι, ἴδωμι, ἀγάγωμι, etc.4 

B. The non-thematic termination *-mi is kept unchanged 
in Greek: εἰ-μέ (Lesh. ἔμ-μι, Dor. ἠ-μῶ = *éo-pi, εἶ-μι, τίθη-μι, 
deixvi-pt, etc. It may have been superseded here and there by 
the termination -w, in consequence of the transition, already 
mentioned, of a verbal form from the one conjugation to the 
other;*° thus σβεννύεις (Pindar 6) points to a Ist sing. *oBevvio; 
but this phenomenon is rare and rather late. In Latin it is 
general and very ancient; 1t is only necessary to compare fer-6 
with fer-t, vol-6 with vol-t, e-6 with i-t, etc. The non-thematic 
termination (of course secondary) survives only in the form 
su-m, and even this form is corrupted.’ 


1 Infra 252, 
. 3 Cf. supra 148, 

3 It is very possible that, in some of these verbs (e.g. especially xane-, 
supra 97) the Molic inflexion was the more primitive. 

4 Thus ἴδωμι : ἔδωμεν Ξεΐδοιμι : ἴδοιμεν, cf. supra 245, 1, Thesame cor- 
. ruption is general and invariable in Sanskrit in the present indicative, e.g. 
bhara-mi (I bear), for *bhdéra = φέρ-ω. 

5 Cf. supra 88 and infra 274. 

6 Pyth. i. 8. Cf. Hom. ζεύγνυον (Il. xix. 393), δεικνύω by. the side of 
δείκνυμι, and infra 274 to 276. - 

7 Cf. infra 272. 
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2. The ending *-s7 (Sk. -s) underwent more corruptions than 
any other. Indeed, it can scarcely be recognised at all. 

A. Among the non-thematic forms, it is still recognisable: 
in et =*éo.=Sk. dst (thou art), the relation of which to L-E. 
ést = *és-st (cf. Hom. éo-oi) can be easily perceived ; in εἶ (thou 
goest)=*ei-r=*ei-ov, Sk. €-8¢; perhaps in φή-ς, in which the u 
subscript, if not a mere invention of the grammarians, can only 
be explained by a form ἔφή-: ἔφηί-- ἔφη-σί, with final s added 
as below. According to this we ought to have *ri6y, *dide, 
*deikvit=*7/6n-c1, Ἐδίδω-σι, Ἐδείκνυ-σι, etc., cf. Sk. ddda-si (thou 
givest); but we have instead ri@y-s, didw-s, δείκνῦ-ς, with an 
obvious intrusion of the secondary ending. The same phe- 
nomenon naturally took place in Latin: és =*és-s, 7-s for *7-si = 
*el-ov, fer-s, dd-s, std-s (vi-s is still unexplained). 

B. In the thematic conjugation, the Sk. bhdra-si would corre- 
spond to Greek *dépe-o1, whence ἔφέρει. Nothing like this is 
found in the active; but in the middle we find, in Attic only, a 
2nd sing. φέρει, λύει, as contrasted with φέρῃ, λύῃ ? of the κοινὴ 
and all the other dialects; and as there seems to be no phonetic 
connexion possible between φέρῃ and φέρει, we may infer that 
the latter is a regular form of the 2nd sing. active, which 
the Attics had kept, transferring it to the ;middle voice on ac- 
count of its external resemblance to φέρῃ. The almost Pan- 
hellenic form of 2nd sing. active, φέρεις, Aves, is evidently 
corrupted; it probably contains the primitive form, *épe, 
λύει, to which was added a secondary ending -s, because the 
sign of the 2nd person was no longer perceptible. However 
Strange this process may seem, it appears historically proved 
in the case of φής (supra), and it certainly is so in εἷς (thou 
art, Hom., Herod.) and εἷς (thou goest), well authenticated 
doublets of the regular εἶ. The subjunctive has φέρῃς, similarly 
derived from the regular *héon=*hépy-o1, or, more simply, 
modelled upon φέρεις, in accordance with the obvious analogy ~ 
by which a short syllable 1 in the indicative always corresponded 
to a long syllable in the subjunctive. 

The form ¢épe-s, λέγε-ς, which is given as Doric and is found 


1 Thus τίθης : τίθετε--: ἐτίθης : éridere. 
2 Οἱ, infra 264, 2. 
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in Theocritus (ἀμέλγες, συρίσδες), is evidently due, so far as it 
ever had any existence at all,! to the analogy of the secondary 
tenses,” and is parallel to the Latin forms legis =*legé-s, monés 
=*moneé-s, amas =*amaé-s, audts=*audié-s, etc. 

3. The sign of the 3rd sing. *-tz (GE. ἐσ-τί-- Sk. ds-ti) occurs 
in all the non-thematic forms, but is assibilated after a vowel, 
 hy-ci=*a-ti, τίθη-σι, δίδω-σι, δείκνῦ- -σι; Dor. and Βωοῦ., with- 
out assibilation, τίθη-τι, δίδω-τι, Accordingly we should expect, 
in the thematic tenses, Dor. *épe-ru=Sk. bhdra-ti, and lon. 
*hépeor; but the Panhellenic forms are φέρει, λύει, which can- 
not go back to Ἐφέρετι, *Avert, and must come from the analogy 
of 2nd sing. φέρεις, Avers.3 Similarly in subj. φέρῃ, Avy. The 
forms which are so common’in poetry, ἄγῃσι, λάθῃσι, might 
be regarded as regular (e.g. Ἐφέρη-σι -- ἐφέρη-τι), 11 φέρητι were 
found in Doric, and if moreover the ze subscript did not indicate 
at once a new formation based on ἄγῃ with pleonastic addition 
of the ending -σι, as in Ist sing. ἀγάγωμι based on ἀγάγω. 

In Latin, -f, secondary ending: es-t (he is), és-¢ (he eats) = 

*ed-t, fer-t, vol-t, da-t, sta-t, i-t ;—legit =*legé-t, amat =*amat 
—=*amae-t, ete. 

(250) 11. Dual.—No ist person; in 2nd and 3rd, -rov with 
no distinction: t-rov, τίθε-τον, λύε-τον, etc. 

(251) III. Plural.—1. The regular ending is Lat. -mus, Dor. 
-μες, in all other dialects -μεν introduced from the secondary 
tenses : 4 ἔμεν, τίθε-μεν,---φέρο-μεν, φέρω-μεν ; Dor. t-pes, δίδο-μες͵ 
--λύο-μες, λύω-μες ; Lat. su-mus, t-mus, da-mus, — volu-mus, 
legi-mus, etc. 

2. Gk. -re, Lat. -tis:® tre, δίδοττε,--λύετε, λύη-τε: ἐδ ἶ5, 
vol-tis, fer-tis,—legi-tis, etc. 

ὃ. Originally * ath after a vowel, *-#ti after a consonant, | 
whence in Greek -ντὶ and -αντι. In the thematic conjugation 
we find Dor. éyo-v7, dyw-vrt, Bosot. καλέο-νθι, ἔχω-νθι, every- 
where else with assibilation Ἐφέρο-νσι, *Pépw-vor, whence Lesh. 


1 Tt does not occur in inscriptions. 

2 Thus eves : λέγετε ἔλεγες : ἐλέγετε. 

3. Thus φέρει : φέρεις =epepe : ἔφερες. 

4 Supra 247, 1. 5 Supra 247, 2. 
6 Supra 247, 8, and 248, 
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ἀπαγγέλλοισι, γράφωισι, Ion.-Att. φέρουσι, φέρωσι. In the non- 
thematic conjugation, Dor. φᾶ-ντί, τίθε-ντι, δίδο-ντι, δείκνῦ-ντι͵ 
Jon.-Att. φα-σί, τιθεῖσι, διδοῦσι, δεικνῦσι. The last three forms, 
though correct, are not strictly Attic; the true Attic type, 
τιθέ-ασι, διδό-ἃσι, δεικνύτᾶσι (Herod. ἱστέαᾶσι-- ξἱστή-ἄσι), is due 
to the intrusion of the termination -αντὶ of the consonantal 
verbal stems. 

The last termination is visible in Ion.-Att. ἔασι (they go)= 
*fy-ntt, cf. Sk. ydnt?, and Ion. éaor (they are)=*éo-avri, of 
which the regular form with reduced root would be Ἔᾶντι τε 
ἄσ-άντι, The, Boot. ἐντί, Att. εἰσί, is merely *dvru influenced 
by the vocalism, accentuation, and unaspirated initial vowel 
of εἰμί, ἐστί, 

In Latin we find tremo-nti= Dor. τρέμο-ντι (they tremble), an 
isolated and doubtful form, inferred from Festus to belong to 
the Song of the Salii.? The secondary ending is the only one 
historically authenticated; it is always consonantal, because 
it is only added to thematic forms, or forms which have been 
wrongly made thematic by analogy: su-nt, eu-nt, feru-nt= 
*fero-nt=Gk. (&)depo-v, legu-nt, etc, The forms da-nt and 
sta-nt, however, seem to contain only the simple root. 


δ 3. Endings of the Perfect. 


(252) The Greek and Latin systems of inflexion in the per- 
fect cannot be compared directly with one anather; the former 
is to a large extent primitive, whereas the latter has been 
sreatly corrupted. It will be best to consider each separately. 

I. Greek. 

Singular.—ist person: -a=Sk. -a=I.-E. *-a: otd-a=Fotd-a (1 
know, Sk. véd-a), λέλοιπ-α, λέλυκ-α. | 

2nd: originally -6a=Sk. tha=L-E.*-tha: οἷσ-θα = *Fotds-Ga(Sk. 
vét-tha); ἦσ-θα (thou wast), root és with temporal reduplication. 


1 The accentuation has been disturbed; we should expect ἔτίθεισι, etc. But 
the accentuation of διδοῦσι was probably modelled on that of the contracted 
form δηλοῦσι (cf. ἐδίδους, ἐτίθει, infra 280), and similarly with the other forms. 

2 Cume tonds, Leucetie. prai tet tremonti. The verse might be scanned 
perhaps as a Saturnian, but tremunt would violate the metre, 

8 On amant for *amao-nt and monent for *moneo-nt, cf. supra 73, 1. 
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These two forms are the only regular forms of the 2nd sing. 
of the perfect retained in Greek; the a of the Ist sing. and 3rd 
plur. (λέλοιπ-α, λελοίπ-αντι) having become an integral part of 
the stem, as in the sigmatic aorist,! the whole conjugation of 
the perfect was based on a false stem λέλοιπα-, to which was 
simply added in the 2nd sing. the secondary and primary 
termination -s, λέλοιπα-ς, A€AvKa-s.2 In spite of, or rather from 
the very fact of, its rarity, the termination -§a spread outside 
_its proper sphere: ἦστθα, being no longer understood to be a 
perfect, was taken for an imperfect, a mere doublet of 7s; the 
syllable -6a was then regarded as an expletive suffix which 
might optionally be added to all forms of the 2nd sing., and 
this illusion gave rise to such forms as τέθησθα (Od. xxiv. 476), 
ἔχεισθα, ἔφησθα, ἤεισθα (Plato), ἐθέλῃσθα, βάλοισθα, etc., which 
are found more or less in all dialects, but especially in Homer. 

Brd: -e=Sk. -a=I.-E. *-e: οἷδ-ε τε [οῖδ-ε (Sk. véd-a, Goth. vait, 
Germ. er weiss), λέλοιπ-ε, λέλυκ-ε. 

In the dual and plural the terminations are the same as in 
the primary tenses: 

Dual 2nd and 8rd: tcrov=*Fid-rov ; in the other verbs the 
termination is added to the false stem in -a-, λελοίπα-τον, 
λελύκα-τον. - 

Plural,—1st person : td-pes ἴδ-μεν ὃ (Sk. vid-md, Goth vit-um, 
Germ. wir wissen), and the new formations οἴδα-μεν, λελοίπα-μεν, 
λελύκα-μεν. 

2nd: tore=*Fid-re, and οἴδα-τε, λελοίπα-τε, λελύκα-τε. 

drd: ἴσᾶσι (the o on analogy of ἴστε) for ἔϊδᾶσι --- Ἐξίδεαντι --Ξ- 
*wid-Wti,* eAofract=Dor. NeAoira-vri, λελύκᾶσι, etc. In late 
Greek we find also the termination -αν (πεποίηκαν), evidently 
borrowed from the sigmatic aorist.® 


1 Supra 245, 1. . 

2 Late Greek even created the form oféas, and perhaps actually the 
barbarous pleonasm οἷσθας. 

3 Att. ἔσμεν on analogy of ἔστε and tcact. 

* The form ἴσαντι, being taken as a present (cf. φαντί φαμί), produced in 
Doric the verb ἴσαμι, I know (’care in Theocritus), and the Holians conjugated 
oida Μὴ the present of a verb in -μι (γοίδημι: ἐπίσταμαι, Hesych., cf. supra 40 
an fine). 

ὁ [Cf£. Classical Review, 1888, ii. 66, 117, 162.] 
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(253) II. Latin. 

If we transfer to Latin the regular paradigm which has just 
been studied in the case of Greek, we shall obtain, matatis 
mutandis, the following forms: sing. 1 *vide, 2 *vits-te,) 3 
*vid-e ; plur. 1 *vid-mus, 2 *vits-tis, 3 *vid-ent; and, on con- 
trasting these with the real forms, we can see the general 
features that characterize the substitution of the latter for the 
former. Just as Greek has generalised a stem Aédoira-, 50 
Latin has based its flexion on a false stem vidi-, léqui-. Nothing 
can be more simple; but difficulties abound as soon as we wish 
to go into details. However, let us make the attempt, so far 
as it is possible. 

Singular.—1st person: vid-7, liqu-%. The Greek termination 
-a is active, the Latin ending -7 is middle and corresponds to 1.- Πὶ 
*-ay, Sk. -é (cf. Sk. babhiv-a, I was, mid. babhiiv-é=Lat. fi-t 
fut). This termination was naturally introduced into the sig- 
matic aorist which was confused with the perfect : dta-7, viw-t. 

2nd. If, instead of the active *vits-te, we assume the corre- 
sponding middle form, we shall have *vttst7=*vid-tz. It is 
true that this form does not exist; but we find a counterpart 
to it in such a form as di«x-tz, which it is quite unnecessary to 
explain through a syncope of dtaxistz; for it represents very 
exactly a sigmatic aorist stem dtx-=Gk. (ἔ)δειξ-, to which a 
perfect termination has been added. Hence we can see how, 
aided by the Ist sing. vtdz, etc., the primitive forms *vitsiz, 
*cecttst?, dtxt?, *vtxti, might be superseded by vidist?, cectdisti, 
dixistt, vixistt, etc., and secondarily *lic-ti by liquist?, *pepic-tt 
by peptgistz, etc. We must add, finally, the probable influence 
of the stem *vidés-, *ltqués-, which appears in the perf. subj. 
(vider-6 = cidéw), in the optative (vider-im = εἰδείην)," etc., and is 
certainly not.absent from the indicative (cf. infra 3rd plural 
and the formation of the pluperfect, infra 298); and we shall 
then be able to form some idea of the analogical influences 
which have crossed one another in this complicated formation. 

3rd: vidi-t, by addition of the secondary ending -t to the 
false stem in -2-. | 

Plural.—ist person: vidi-mus, which perhaps goes back 

1 Supra 64 A. 2 Supra 144. 
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phonetically to *vzdés-mus, as néiibi-bus goes back to *ntbés- 
bus,! and which probably aided the extension of the false stem. 
vidi-; similarly dtixi-mus. 

2nd: vidistis for *vits-tis, like vidistt. 

8rd: tulérunt (Verg.), vidérunt and vidére. The quantity 
vidérunt is archaic and probably primitive: only scanty relics 
of it survive in the Augustan age. This vzdérunt seems to go 
back to *vides-ont, the formation of which is not clear. Still 
more obscure is vidére (such is the invariable quantity),? the 
long vowel of which has passed into vzdérunt, tulérunt. So 
also with the aorist used as perfect, dtxére, dtxérunt. 


§ 4. Endings of the Imperative. 


(254) In all probability Indo-European had only three forms 
in the imperative, those of the 2nd pers. sing. and plur. and 
that of the 8rd sing. Moreover, the last form cannot be re- 
garded as verbal; its ending ἢ “tod (cf. Ved. Sk. -tdt), which 
exactly corresponds to that of the ablative,’ obliges us to see 
in it a sort of nominal exclamation, the form of which was 
independent of the number of persons to whom it was addressed.* 
But, in Greek as in Latin, this termination was unconsciously 
connected with the primary termination *-¢7 of the 3rd plur., 
a personal sign was seen in it, and the plural forms were then 
derived from it by analogy. 

(255) 1. Singular.—2. It is important to distinguish most 
carefully the non-thematic and the thematic forms. 

A. In the non-thematic imperatives, Latin has two types of 
Qnd sing., while Greek has a large variety. 

(a) In Latin, the root-stem with no suffix: és, fer, t, std, da; 
so also in Greek ἢ ἵστη, πίμπρη (burn), πῶ (drink), This is the 
classical formation for verbs in -va- and -vi-: δάμνα (Sappho), 
δείκνυ, oBevvi, etc. 


(8) Gk. -θι-Ξ- 5Κ. -dht, -hi=lE. *-dhi: in the present, ἴσ-θι 


1 Supra 206, 5. 

2 It may be observed that Sanskrit likewise shows an r in the 3rd plural 
of the perfect : act. dadiir, mid. dadiré (they gave), cf. dederunt and dedére. 
Cf. Mem. Soc. Ling. vi. p. 373. 

3 Of. supra 187; 4. 

4 Cf. in French [and English] ‘silence!’ Germ. ‘‘ schritt ! ” 
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(be)=*o-6 with prothesis, ¢-@ (go), φα-θί, Hom. δίδω-θι, ete. ; 
in the non-thematic aorist, Hom. 67-61, οτῆτθι, KAt-0 (hear), ete. ; 
in the perfect, ἴσ-θι (know) = *Fid-01, κέκλυ-θι, τέθνα-θι (11, xxii. 
365); in the aorists passive, φάνη-θι, AVOy-71,! forms which are 
general and classical. 

(y) Gk. -s, a very rare termination, borrowed from the 
secondary and primary tenses: in the non-thematic aorist, θές 
E-S, 00-S. . 

(6) Gk. -ον, a termination peculiar to the imperative of the 
sigmatic aorist and still unexplained: λῦσ-ον. 

(e) Gk. (dialectal) -rws, a syntactical doublet of the -rw of the 
ord sing. (cf. οὕτω ovrws),? taken for a form of the 2nd sing. on 
account of its sigmatic ending: dards ᾿ἀνάγνωθι (Hesych.). Lat., 
as in the 3rd pers., es-td, used as a future imperative. 

(¢) Lastly,.a sporadic and partial transition to the thematic 
conjugation ὃ produced the forms τίθει =*ridee (ch φίλει), δίδου τε 
* doe (cf. δήλου), δείκνυε (cf. Ave), etc. 

B. (a). In the thematic imperatives, the commonest and in- 
deed the only primitive form consists of the bare stem with the 
vowel 6 and no suffix: dépe=Sk. bhdra, λεῖπε, λῦε ids, λίπε; 
Lat. lege, moné =*moneé, etc. In late’ Greek λοῦ = Aove, Tad = 
παῦε by contraction. 

(8) Gk. -s, on the analogy of the non-thematic forms, in σχές 
for σχέ (indic. 2cxo-v) and ἔνισπες (say) for ἔνισπε, indic. *to7rw 
= *gi-on-w from root oer (Lat. tn-sec-e).* 

(y) In Molic, through transition to the non-thematic conju- 
gation, forms like φίλη (Theocritus), imperative of piAnpu.? 

(δ) ἐλθε-τῶς (Salaminian) like φατῶς above; Lat. legi-t0, used 
as a future imperative, a distinction which is not original. 

3. Gk. -rw = *-rwd, Lat. -tdd (arch.), -t0, always: ἔσττω, ἴστω, 
φά-τω͵---λεγέτω; Lat. es-t6, legi-té. 

(256) II. Dual.—2. -rov, primary and secondary termina- 
tion, éo-rov, pépe-rov.5—3. -των : ἔσ-των, φερέ-των, formed from 
3rd sing. ἔστω, etc., by addition of the final v of ἔστον. 


' Supra 61 in fine. 2 Supra 65. 

ὃ Supra 88 and infra 274 seq. τ Supra 90 in fine. 
5 Cf. ἵστη and supra 249, 1A. 

6 Thus φέρετον : φέρετε (πᾶ plur.) -- ἐφέρετον : ἐφέρετε.. 
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(257) IIL. Plural.—2. Gk. -re, Lat. -te: ἔσ-τε, φέρε-τε; es-te, 
fer-te,—legi-te = *lege-te; in Latin only, es-tote, legi-tote, analo- 
gical future imperatives.! 

3. As this form did not exist in Indo-European, Greek and 
Latin can only have derived it from the 3rd sing., by various 
analogical processes which can easily be restored : 

(a) Addition of the -ν which we have seen in all the second- 
ary endings of the 3rd plur., Hom. éo-rov, t-rwv (rare) ; 

(8) Addition of the 83rd plur. termination of the sigmatic 
aorist, -cay,” a form very much used in the κοινή, a little less so 
.in pure Attic, ἔσττωσαν, φερέτωσαν ; 

(y) A type chiefly Doric (-vrw) and Beotian (-v0o), on the 
analogy of φερέτω and the primary 8rd plur. φέρο-ντι, namely 
δότντω, φερό-ντω, also the only form known to Latin, sunto,' 
legu-nto ; . 

(8) The same type with the addition of the termination -v, 
thus showing two signs of the plural, Homeric, New Ionic and 
Attic of the best period, δότντων, φερό-ντων ; 

(ε) The same type with addition of the suffix -cay (dialectal 
and very rare), Delph. ἐόντωσαν. 


Section II. 
MIDDLE VOICE IN GREEK. 


(258) The middle voice of Greek may be used, according to 
the tense or verb in question, as active (the reflexive shade of 
meaning being often imperceptible), or passive, or both alike. 
‘Nearly all its terminations go back to Indo-European, but 
they have been subjected to corruptions which for the most 
part are still unexplained. 


$1. Secondary Endings. 


(259) Theoretically it seems that the secondary terminations 
of the middle are derived from those of the active by the 
addition of a vowel which is a in Sanskrit, o in Greek; but this 

1 Thus legitdte : legitd (2nd sing.) =legite : lege. 


2 Like ἔδοσαν, supra 247, 80. 
8 Thus sunto : estO=sunt : est. 
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law only holds good in Greek for three forms (in Sanskrit only 
for two). 

(260) I. Singular.—1. The termination is -μᾶν (Lesb., Dor.), 
whence Jon.-Att. -μην, and is still unexplained: ἐ-δό-μην, ἐτιθέ- 
μὴν, δοί-μην, pepoi-wyv, ἐφερό-μην, ἐλιπό-μην, etc.; it is added in 
the sigmatic aorist to the false stem in -a-: ἐλύσά-μην. 

2. The termination is -σο-- Zend -ha= Lat. -re!: éov=*éd00 
=*¢-do-c0, ov, δοῖ-ο, φέροι-ο, éedépov=*é-déepe-co, ἐλύσω = *é- 
Avoa-oo, etc. In the impf. ἐδίδοσο, ἐτίθεσο, ἐδείκνυσο, etc. (but 
ἐδύνω, thou couldst), the termination -co has been restored on 
the analogy of the cases in which the o could not be dropped, 
6.0. plup. ἐλέλειψο and cf. ἐλέλυσο. 

3. Gk. -ro, Sk. -ta: ἔ-θε-το, ἐ-δίδο-το, διδοῖ-το (accentuation 
modified on analogy of δηλοῖτο), φέροι-το, ἐ-φέρε-το, ἐ-λύσα-το͵ 
ἐ-λέλυ-το, etc. , | 

(261) 11. Dual.—1. The ending -μεθον, which is In no way 
primitive, is a mere hybrid form, based on the ending of the Ist 
plur. -μεθα and that of the 2nd dual-ofov. It is scarcely met 
with in texts, and in any case it never belonged to ordinary 
speech, in which the plural was used for the dual, as in the 
active voice. Perhaps it is a mere analogical invention of the 
orammarians. LE.g. περιδώμεθον (Ὁ) 1]. xxiii. 485, which, how- 
ever, is a primary form. 

_ 2, 3, respectively -σθον, -σθην, which are liable to be confused, 
like -rov and -ryv in the active: evidently due to a combination 
of the dual form of the active with that of the 2nd plur. 
middle.? . 

(262) IIT. Plural.—1. Greek has two terminations, -μεθα and 
-μεσθα; but the latter, which is rather common in Homer and 
the poets generally, never appears in prose. Indeed, it seems 
to belong exclusively to the Homeric dialect, the poets having 
borrowed it for metrical reasons.2 The form -μεθα (cf. Sk. 
-mdht) is certainly the only primitive form; but the other, 


1 Cf. supra 34 Α δ, and infra 267. The Sanskrit ending is -thds, cf. supra 
101 note. 

2 Thus λύεσθον : λύεσθε-: λύετον : λύετε. 

3 ᾿Ηδόμεθα, for example, cannot be used in a dactylic verse, and scarcely 
in an lambic or trochaic metre. 
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_ which is very ancient, probably goes back to the distant period 
in which there still remained a distinction in the Ist plur. 
active between a secondary ending *-ve and a primary ending 
-μες, and it owes its o to the latter form;! in other words, 
-μεθα 15 secondary, while -μεσθα is an analogical primary termi- 
nation; then, the two forms being confused, the Greeks used 
indifferently ἐφερόμεθα and ἐφερόμεσθα, and also φερόμεσθα and 
φερόμεθα. ! 

2. Sk. -dhvdm, Gk. -σθε for -6e=*-6Fe. Whatever may be 
thought of this last restoration, it is certain that the Greek o 
is epenthetic. To explain it, we must go back to the perfect, 
in which the same termination -θε is very often preceded by 
a dental explosive, which is naturally changed to o: πέπυσθε 
(ye know) = *ré-rv6-6e, πέπεισθε-- ἔπέπειθ-θε, λέλησθε-- ἐλέ-ληθ-θε, 
etc. Now this o, which appears in the rest of. the perfect 
inflexion, is liable to disappear in the 2nd sing.: by reduction 
of the group, πέπυσσαι becomes πέπυσαι," which is exactly like 
λέλυσαι; nothing more was needed to produce λέλυ-σθε," and 
then a general termination -σθε applicable to all the middle 
forms, ἐ-τίθε-σθε, eAve-ce. It is a remarkable fact that the 
perfect, from which the corruption started, is likewise the only 
tense which enables us to discover the corruption; for, unlike 
any of the other tenses, it has sporadically retained the older 
termination: thus λέλειφθε, εἴληφθε can be explained much 
better through *AéAem-Ge, εληφ-θε than through *A\éAaz-obe; 
*ei-And-ole, and πέτφαν-θε (ye have appeared) cannot possibly go 
back to *rédav-o6e, which would have become *rédacbe.* 

3. In Indo-European probably *-ntd after a vowel, *-ntd 
after a consonant, Gk. -vro and -aro: ἔ-δο-ντο, é-rife-vro, ἐ-φέρο- 
ντο, ἐ-λέλυ-ντο ; but Hom. xei-aro (they lay) =*keiy-nro, in the opt. 
O@noai-aro (Od. xviii. 191), in the plup. after a consonant (old Attic 
inscr.) é-rerady-aro. The forms of the 3rd plur. in -aro are very 
common in Homer, so much so indeed that they are found even 
in cases where phonetic laws would require the n to remain a 


1 Thus φερόμεσθα : φέρομες = ἐφερόμεσθα : “ἐφέρομε, ef. supra 247, 1. - 
2 Supra 69, 6. 

3 Thus λέλυσθε : λέλυσαι:ε πέπυσθε : πέπυσαι. 

* Cf. supra 47 Ο, 
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consonant, e.g. Hom. BeBAj-aro (Od. vii. 97) analogical for 
ἐξβέβλη-τντο. They are also very common in the New Ionic of 
Herodotus. In the classical language, on the contrary, they 
have entirely disappeared; by the side of ἔθετο : ἔθεντο, ἐλύετο: 
ἐλύοντο, etc., this plural in -aro might well seem an anomaly, 
when the original nasal from which the a had arisen was no 
longer perceptible. The ending -vro was introduced wherever 
this substitution was’ possible: ἔκειντο, ἐ-λύσα-ντο, διδοῖντο, 
dépowvto,! etc. When the group thus obtained would have been 
unpronounceable, namely in the pluperfects of roots ending in 
a consonant, 6.4. é-reray-, the language preferred a periphrasis, 
τεταγμένοι ἧσαν (they were posted). 


§ 2. Primary Endings. 


(263) The law which derives the primary terminations from 
the secondary by the addition of an 7? would hold good in 
Greek for the Ist, 2nd, and 83rd sing. and 8rd plur. mid., if, as 
the theory would presuppose,’ the secondary terminations were 
respectively *-wa, *-ca, *-ra, *-vra, instead of -pav, -σο, -το, -ντο. 
This is all that can be said with a view to connecting the two 
systems with one another. 

(264) 1. Singular.—1. Always -μαι, τιθέεμαι, δείκνυ-μαι, ---φέρο- 
μαι, φέρω-μαι, λύσο-μαι, λυθήσο-μαι, etc. 

9. Termination -σαι, whence -a in the thematic forms: 
*dhépe-cat=Sk. bhadra-sé, indic. λύῃ =Aveat, Subj. λύῃ Ξελύηαι, ete. 
In the indicative Attic substitutes Aver, and this form is even 
adopted by the κοινὴ in the three verbs βούλει, οἴει and ὄψει, 
As. it is hardly possible to reconcile Avy and Ave, λύει must 
probably be regarded as an active form transferred to the 
middle,® especially as the form Avy is very common in Old Attic. 
In the non-thematic presents, τίθεςσαι, δίδο-σαι, δείκνυ-σαι, etc. 
(but Hom. δίζηαι), the ending -cat hag been restored in its 

1 Thus φέροιντο : φέροιτο = ἐφέροντο : ἐφέρετο. 

2 Supra 248. But here the ὁ becomes y, because it follows a vowel. 


3 Supra 259. 

4 It must also be observed that in Arcadian the primary ending of the 
8rd sing. -roc comes closer still to the secondary -το. 

5 Supra 249, 2 B. 
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entirety through the analogy of the perfect λέλυσαι, which was 
itself imitated from λέλειψαι.1 

3. Gk. -ται -- 5Κ. -té: τίθε-ται, φέρετται, φέρη-ται. 

II. Dual.—1. -μεθον (9), as in ‘the secondary tenses, supra 
261, 

2, 3. -σθον, as in the active -rov, supra 250 and 261. 
© WIL. Plural.—. -μεσθα and -μεθα as in the secondary tenses ; 
Hom. and poet. φερόμεσθα, class. φερόμεθα.3 

2. -σθε for *-He, as in the secondary tenses. 

3. After a vowel -vrat, τίθε-νται, δίδο-νται, φέρο-νται, φέρω-νται ; 
after a consonant -αται, Hom. κεζαται κέαται (they lie) = *xeiy-nra. 
New Ionic considerably extended the latter ending (τιθέαται, 
ἱστέαται Herod.),4 which was eliminated by the classical lan- 
guage, κεῖνται. 


8 9, Endings of the Perfect. 


(265) The perfect in Greek took the primary terminations. 

I. Singular.—1. λέλειμ-μαι, λέλυ-μαι, etc. | 

2. λέλειψαι ---λέλειπ-σαι, ἔστιξαι (thou hast been pricked), πέπυσαι 
(thou knowest)=7érvocat, etc., whence λέλυσαι for *A€Avat, the 
intervocalic o being similarly restored everywhere, except in a 
few Homeric forms, βέβληαι, μέμνηαι. 

3. λέλειπ-ται, γέγραπ-ται, λέλυ-ται, etc. 

ΤΙ. Dual.—1. λελείμ-μεθον (?).6—2, 8. -θον and -σθον (like 2nd 
plur. -θε and -σθε), λέλειφ-θον, λέλυ-σθον. 

Jit. Plural.—. λελείμ-μεθα, λελύ-μεσθα, etc. 

2, λέλειφ-θε, πέφαν-θε, wérva-Ge,—AeArv-oG.! 

3, After a vowel, λέλυ-νται; after a consonant, Hom. ἥαται 
(they sit)=*jo-nta8 (Sk. ds-até), τετεύχ-αται, éppdd-arar (they 
have been sprinkled), Old Att. (inser.) γεγράφ-αται ; termination 
-αται extended in poetic language, βεβλή-αται, and in New Ionic, 


1 Supra 260, 2. . 2 Supra 262, 1. 3 Supra 262, 2. 

4 Cf. supra 262, 3, and Att. τιθέασι, supra 251, 8. 

5 Thus κεῖνται : κεῖται τε τίθενται : τίθεται. 

6 Read in Sophocles, Electra 950. 

7 Supra 262, 2 

8 With Ionic shortening, ἕαται (Il. ili. 134), and plup. elaro for jaro (II. 
xvill. 504, Od. i. 326, etc.). 
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οἰκέαται (they are settled), lost in the classical language, ἦνται 
(they sit), and regularly superseded by a periphrasis, γεγραμμένοι 


? 
εἰσίν.1 


§ 4. Endings of the Imperative. 


(266) All the terminations of the imperative middle, except 
those of the 2nd person, are modelled on those of -the im- 
perative active.* 

1. Singular.—2. -co, secondary ending: non-thematic pre- 
sent, τίθε-σο, δίδο-σο, ἵστα-σο, δείκνυ-σο, and also, regularly, τίθου, 
δίδου, ἵστω ; non-thematic aor. (Hom.) φάο, Att. God=Hom. 
θέο-- θέ-σο, dov=*dd0, etc.; perf. λέλειψο, λέλυσο : thematic 
pres. φέρου and (Ion.) φέρευ-- φέρεο-- Ἐφέρε-σο, etc. The form 
peculiar to the sigmatic aor., λεῖψ-αι, λῦσ-αι, is probably the 
same as that of the infinitive active,? with the accent thrown 
back (inf. φιλῆσαι, imper. φίλησαι) as in all the conjugated 
forms.* 

3. -σθω, like -rw in the imperative active. 

II. Dual.—2, 3. -σθον, -σθων, cf. -rov, -των. 

IIT. Plural.—2. -σθε, secondary and primary ending: τίθε-σθε, 
δό-σθε, λύε-σθε, λέλυ-σθε, λύσα-σθε. 

3. (a) κρινέτσθω (inscr.), like ὅτα sing. (β) λυέσθων (modelled 
on λυέτων), chiefly Attic. (y) λυέτσθωσαν (modelled on Avé 
- twoav), common Greek and Attic. (δ) διδό-σθω =*6.d6-v0- bo, 
ἀνελόσθω -- ἀν-ελό-νσθω, etc. (modelled on Avéd-vrw),® chiefly in 
Doric. (ε) ἐπι-μελό-σθων -- ἔ-νσθων (modelled on λυό-ντων) In 


Old Attic. 


Section ITI. 
THE LATIN MEDIOPASSIVE. 


(267) The Latin mediopassive has a passive function in the 
case of those verbs which have an active form (leg6 lego-), and 
an active function in the verbs called deponents (sequo-r= 


1 Ut supra 262, 8. 2 Supra 254 seq. 
8 Supra 167 note. The use of the infinitive as an imperative is very 
common in Greek. 4 Cf. supra 81. 


5 Thus λνέσθω : λύεσθεΞξελνέτω : λύετε. 
ὃ Thus *AvévcOw : AvécOW=AvovTW > AVETWs 
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ἕπο-μαι), Which are conjugated only in the middle. Sometimes 
the two voices are interchanged without the meaning of the 
verb being thereby affected, eg. 716 and fier?,! solébam and 
solitus swim. 

This being assumed, among the terminations of the Latin 
mediopassive there are only three which seem primitive and 
are directly comparable with those of Greek, namely: in the 
present, 2nd sing., sequere=*sequese = *seque-so,” a primary 
form with a secondary ending, equivalent to a Greek un- 
augmented form *ére-co, just as, in the active, *“lege-s for 
*lege-st corresponds to (é-)Aeyes; in the present, 2nd plur. 
legimini (estis), sequimint =Xeyo-pevor, ἑπό-μενοι, a nominal form 
which does not belong to the conjugational system ; ὃ lastly, 2nd 
sing. imperat. seque-re=Gk. exe-oo. To these must be added, 
in the 2nd sing. of the present, the alternative form lege-ris, 
seque-rts, derived from the imperat. sequere by an analogical 
process very easy to restore.* 

Two of the forms of the present are thus accounted for; but 
what explanation is to be given of the others? The problem 
is still unsolved. We might assume, indeed (but even this 
would be rather bold), that the 1st plur. vehimur is only a 
syntactical doublet of vehimus, through rhotacism before an 
initial vowel, the Latins having said vehimus trans montem, 
-but vehimur in currii; that then vehimus and vehimur were 
differentiated, the one to an active, the other to a middle sig- 
nification, and that the ending of vehimur gave rise through 
analogy to vehit-ur and vehunt-ur; and that, lastly, veho-r was 
formed from vehd through a clumsy imitation of the relation 
of vehimus to vehimur. The simplicity of this explanation 
is very enticing; but unfortunately the same middle termin- 
ations in r are found in Celtic,® where rhotacism is unknown. 


1 Supra 125. 

2 Ci. supra 84 A 6, and 260, 2. 

8 Supra 32 A 6,115, 7 and 156.—As legimini corresponds equally well to 
the infinitive λεγέμεναι, we are at liberty to see in it a combination of the 
infinitive (with locative meaning) and the participle; this would also ex- 
plain the fact that legimini retains the same form for all three genders. 

4 Hg. legeris : legere=legis : lege. 

® Hence Windisch (Abhandlg. d. phil.-hist. Kl. dv Kgl. Sachs. Ges. ἃ. 
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The same objection and many others even more serious from 
the standpoint of scientific phonology, must lead us to reject the 
old theory (correct from a merely grammatical point of view),} 
which explained the middle through the agglutination of the 
reflexive pronominal element sé (veho-r=*vehd6 sé, etc.). All 
that we can affirm with certainty at present is that Sanskrit 
also has some middle terminations in r, without even attempt- 
ing to enter into details in regard to the manifold corruptions 
which Sanskrit on the one hand and Latin.on the other must 
have introduced into the primitive type.® 

However this may be, it is certain that from the paradigm 
lego-r, lege-re lege-ris, legi-tur, legi-mur, legi-mini, legu-ntur, 
the Latin language abstracted terminations which it transferred 
unchanged to the subjunctives, futures, and imperfects. The 
perfect and the tenses derived from it were supplied by peri- 
phrastic expressions, léctus sum or fut, ete. 

With the single exception of legere, the imperative was 
likewise formed analogically: 2nd sing. lege-re, and legi-tor on 
the model of legitd; 3rd sing. legi-tor ; 2nd plur. legimini (este) ; 
38rd plur. legu-ntor on the model of leguntd. In old Latin there 
is also a form of the 2nd and 8rd. sing. fa-min6,? modelled ap- 
proximately on faminz and the relation of este to esto. 


Wissensch. x. p. 449) has thought that the Latin mediopassive can be 
entirely explained from Celtic. But, though his view rests on a large 
number of piausible data, it cannot be accepted in its entirety. 

1 Cf. supra 224. 

2 For a quite recent hypothesis, see Revue critique, Xxiv. Ὁ. 237. 

8. Leg. XII. Tab. i. 1, qui in jus vocat, ni it, antestamino (or -minor, 
through a double corruption) = —<if the defendant summoned to appear in 
court refuse to present himself, the summoner shall prove the fact of his 
refusal by witnesses.” 


CHAPTER ITI. 


VARIATIONS IN THE STEM OF THE TENSES AND MOODS. 


(268) After the three verbal categories of voice, number, . 
and person, it only remains for us to study those of tense and 
mood. Tense is the relation of past, present, or future, 
affecting the verbal concept. This relation itself is susceptible 
of a large number of different shades of meaning: for example, 
a past fact may be regarded from the point of view of its con- 
sequences ‘in the present, ‘he is dead,” Gk. τέθνηκε, or solely 
as past, in order to state it and detail the circumstances of it, 
“he died yesterday at six o’clock,” Gk. ἔθανε; the present, 
again, may state an actual and momentary fact, “I say U,” or 
a habit, “1 smoke very little,” or a general property, “ man 
speaks,” to say nothing of the present so often used as a future, 
“Tam going this evening,” Gk. εἶμι (I shall go). The languages 
with which we are concerned are far from having a special form 
for each of these delicate shades of meaning; these shades of 
meaning are deduced from the tone of the speaker and from 
the sentence taken as a whole. On the other hand, in each 
tense, the fact expressed by the verb may be thought of either 
as constant and positively affirmed, or as eventual and 
relative, or as simply desired and subordinate, or, lastly, as 
obligatory and commanded: to these distinctions correspond 
the four moods, indicative, subjunctive, optative, and impera- 
tive, the only moods known to the Indo-European languages.! 

The formation of the stems of the different tenses and moods 


1 We have seen that the infinitive and participles are not verbal moods, 
but nominal forms. They will, however, be recapitulated under the head of 
conjugation, as well as the supines, verbal adjectives, and gerundives. It 
has been thought better to present a complete view of the verbal system, and 
not to break too far with the usages of practical grammar. 
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has been analysed in detail in the investigation of primary and 
secondary derivation. It only remains to consider the logical 
grouping of these stems in the conjugational system, and the 
regular variations to which they are liable through the addition 
of the person-endings. 

As regards the first point, it will be remembered that many 
Latin tenses have in practical grammar a different name from 
that which they have in comparative grammar, in other words, 
that their ordinary function does not strictly correspond to 
their theoretical function. In the following account the Latin 
tenses will appear under the Greek categories to which they 
morphologically correspond; but at the same time, under each 
Greek tense, we shall mention the Latin tense having the same 
function. 

(269) The variation of the conjugated stems in respect of 
gradation may be summed up in two main laws: 

I. The non-thematic forms! are distinguished as strong or 
weak, according as the grade of the syllable immediately pre- 
ceding the termination is normal (deflected in the perfect only) 
or reduced :-the strong form properly appears only in the 
singular of the active, the weak form in the plural 
and dual of the active and in the whole of the middle, 
6.5. τίθη-μι τίθε-μεν τίθε-μαι.3 

II. In the thematic forms the vowel e/o, immediately pre- 
ceding the termination, takes the form ὁ in all the 1st 
persons and in the 3rd plural, but everywhere else the 
form 6: φέρω φέρο-μεν φέρο-ντι, φέρο-μαι φερό-μεθα (-μεθον Ὁ) 
φέρο-νται ; φέρεις φέρει φέρε-τε φέρε-τον, φέρε-αι φέρε-ται φέρε-σθε 
φέρε-σθον. 

The first law is very often interfered with in its applications 
by analogy; in Latin, owing to the comparative rarity of the 
non-thematic forms, only faint traces of it remain. On the 
other hand, the second law is always observed in Greek, and 


1 Supra 86. 

2 Of course Greek, as throwing the accent as far back as possible, and 

a fortiori Latin, no longer retain any trace of the changes of accentuation 

which originally caused these variations and which are often revealed to us 

by Sanskrit: 6.9. ef- uc tev, Sk. é-mi i-mds, and cf. supra 42 and 207. 
U 
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almost always in Latin in those forms which are certainly 
thematic; for if we conjugate the regular paradigm of the 
present, we obtain, on the one hand vehd and vehunt=*veho-nt, — 
on the other vehis=*vehé-s, vehi-t, vehi-tis. There remains 
only vehi-mus instead of *veho-mus=Dor. éxo-pes. But *veho- 
mus certainly became vehuwmus, a well authenticated archaic 
form confirmed by swmus and volumus. What was the next 
stage? Did vehwmus phonetically become vehimus, as optumus 
became optimus or *manubus manibus?! Or was vehinvus 
rather developed through the influence of vehitis, as one 
is led to think on account of swmus and volwmus, which 
apparently remained unchanged because they had not by their 
side a 2nd pers. *sttés or *volitis? Whatever solution is 
adopted, it will be seen that the Latin thematic flexion is 
scarcely less pure than the Greek. It is only necessary to 
point out the alternations once for all. 

(270) The Greek conjugation distinguishes seven tenses: 
present, imperfect, future, future-perfect, aorist, perfect, and 
pluperfect. To these may be added the verbal nouns contain- 
ing no notion of time. Latin has confused the aorist with the 
perfect, just as, in the moods, it has confused the optative with 
the subjunctive, and the subjunctive with the future: vidi and 
dixit are treated as the same tense, and so also sim and feram ; 
ferés is a subjunctive used as future, and ferrés a corrupted 
future? used as subjunctive. 


SECTION I. 
PRESENT. 
§ 1. Indicative. 


(271) There is a great variety of signs for the present ; 8 
there is none for the indicative ; this mood, in all tenses, assumes 
the form of the tense itself without modification. 


1 Supra 30, 139 and 206, 5. 
2 At once future indicative, aorist subjunctive, and perhaps future sub- 


junctive, on account of the quantity of the last vowel of the stem, cf. supra 
106. 


3 Supra 87, I, II, 88, 89, VI, 90, X, 91, 92, 93. 
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(272) I. Active.—1. The non-thematic presents of all classes, 
εἶμι ἴμεν, τίθημι τίθεμεν, δίδωμι δίδομεν, ἵ ἵστημι (Dor. ἵσταμι) ἵσταμεν, 
δάμνημι δάμναμεν, δείκνυμι δείκνύμεν, etc., in Greek, show gradation 
with unusual regularity. Latin retains no trace of it: it has 
tmus like ts, fertis like fers, stamus like stds, etc., the strong 
form having prevailed everywhere, except in damus, datis, 
where the weak form prevails! But the inflexion of the root 
*es (to be) in each language requires special mention. 

Gk.: the sing. with strong form, regular; plur., Ist ἐσμέν 
for ἔσ-μέν, 2nd ἐστέ for *o-ré (cf. Sk. smds, sthd), 38rd Ion. ἔᾶσι 
= ξέσ-αντι (Att. eico¢=Beooot. ἐντί) 3 for *o-avre=Sk. sdnti; dual 
ἐσ-τόν for *o-rév. The strong form of the sing. has passed into 
the plural and dual. It will be observed that the forms of the 
root és are subject to this corruption; e.g. the optative εἴην = 
*éa-ynv for *o-yn-v (Sk. sydm, Lat. stem). 

Lat.: sing., lst swm (instead of *esmi or *esm, which would 
have become *erem), very probably on the analogy of swmus ; ὃ 
2nd es=*es-s, Brd es-t, regular; plur., 1st swmus for *s-mus, 
with w on analogy of the thematic presents (volumus, *agumus, 
etc.); 2nd estis for *s-tis, intrusion of the strong form; 3rd 
sunt for *sent=*sft(i), through analogy of volunt, agunt. On 
the other hand, the weak form of the plural, being introduced 
into the singular, gave rise to the enclitic st, so common in the 
comic poets and in colloquial Latin. 

2. Thematic presents: λέγω, legs, supra 249, 1 A. 

(273) II. Middle.—1. Always the weak form, τίθεμαι, δίδομαι͵, 
δύναμαι, Seikvipat, etc., except in κεῖμαι, which has the strong 
form (cf. the deflected root in κοίτη, bed), through an irregu- 
larity which goes back to the parent- speech, Sk. ceté (he lies). 4 
There is no corresponding type in Latin. 

2. Thematic: Aéyouar,—legor. 


1 This does not mean that there is a gradation in dds: ddtis. I das 
had the strong form, the vocalism would probably be *dds (cf. Gk. édws and 
supra 41 in fine) ; hence we must see in it the influence of the analogy of 
amas. 

2 Supra 251, 3. 

3 Thus sum : sumus=sim : simus. : 

4 Transition to the thematic conjugation in κέο-νται (Od. xvi. 232). 
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§ 2. Subjunctive. 


(274) I. Active—We have seen that the subjunctive has 
regularly: in the non-thematic tenses, the root in the normal 
form and with a short thematic vowel before the person- 
endings, e.g. Hom. ἴομὲν (dactyl)=el-o-wev (let us go); in the 
thematic tenses, the vocalism of the indicative and a long 
thematic vowel through Indo-European contraction, e.g. λέγω, 
λέγω-μεν, λέγη-τε The weak grade of ἔμεν contaminated ἴομεν, 
which is more common in Homer as a tribrach than as a dactyl. 
But the greatest corruption of all 15 due to the confusion of the 
two types, which were originally distinct: on the one hand 
there was the flexion ἴω ἴομεν, on the other the flexion λέγω 
λέγωμεν; it was inevitable that, owing to the exact similarity 
of the 1st persons of the singular, the other persons also should 
tend to become assimilated to one another, and that the long 
vowel, being regarded as the necessary sign of the subjunctive, 
should gradually be extended to all the verbs in -μι. Accord- 
ingly, from the Homeric period, Greek scarcely knows any 
other type than ἴωμεν, ὦμεν -- ἔωμεν =* Cooper, τιθῶμεν = τιθέωμεν, 
δεικνύωμεν, ete. 

This subjunctive in its turn was not without influence on the 
other moods: thus δεικνύωμεν called for a corresponding form 
δεικνύομεν in the indicative ; that is, the transition from the non- 
thematic to the thematic conjugation, which is fairly common 
in Greek and almost invariable in Latin,’ had its starting-point 
here; and we seem to discern a similar relation between ἴωμεν 
and the participle ἰών. 

In the subjunctive of the non-thematic present, the only 
Latin correlative is the future erd=*es-6, [st pl. er-i-mus, 
possibly also ferd, which might be the subjunctive of a verb 
*fer-mi as well as the indicative of a verb fer-d.4 To the 
thematic present morphologically corresponds the Latin future 
legés, which stands to λέγῃς for ἔλέγης as legis=*legés stands 
to λέγεις for Aéyes;> but the vowel é was extended throughout 
the whole of the inflexion (legémus=Gk. *Agyypes), except in 


1 Supra 89, VII and 143. 2 Cf. Supra 86, 87, 88 and 249, 1 B. 
3 Supra 123. 4 Supra 89, VII. 5 Supra 143. 
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the Ist simg., which was taken from another tense! From the 
point of view of meaning the Latin correlative is legam legds. 

(275) 11. Middle.—The type with a short vowel is entirely 
superseded by the type with a long vowel, δεικνύωμαι like 
λέγωμαι. Dialectically Greek has also another type, either 
primitive, or more probably analogical, formed by lengthening 
the predesinential vowel of the indicative: ζώννῦνται (Od. xxiv. 
89), ῥήγνυνται, ῥήγνυται, Dor. δύνᾶμαι. 

Long vowel: Gk. λέγωμαι, λέγῃ, λεγώμεθα, λέγησθε, Lat. 
(legar), legéris, legémur, the corresponding forms in regard to 
function being legar, legaris, legamur, ete. 


§ 3. Optative. 


(276) I. Active—1. The optative of the non-thematic 
present has the sign -ἰη- in the strong forms, -i- in the weak 
forms,? and this alternation is generally very strictly observed, 
τιθείην τιθεῖμεν, διδοίην διδοῖμεν, εἴην εἶμεν, etc. But in New 
Tonic and late Attic the strong form passed into the plural, 
thus producing forms like διδοίημεν, εἴημεν, with the hysterogene 
ending -cay in the 3rd pl., διδοίησαν, εἴησαν. 

In Latin, on the contrary, it is the plural which has imposed 
its stem on the singular; there is no trace of gradation except 
in stem (8188 siet arch.) stmus; everywhere else we find the 
weak form, sim, velim, duim ὃ (called subjunctives). 

In the verb εἶμι and all the verbs in -νῦ-μι there appears, 
based on the model of ἴωμεν, δεικνύωμεν, an optative ἴοιμι ® (also 
ἰοίην infra), δεικνύοιμι, corresponding to a thematic indicative 
*/w, δεικνύω, the regular forms *iinv, Ἐδεικνυΐην having disap- 
peared without leaving the slightest trace of their existence. 

2. In the thematic present, the sign is -ἰ- with no gradation, 
λέγοιμι λέγοιμεν, ττμάοιμι τιμάοιμεν (Attic Timenv =Tiwaolyy on the 
analogy of διδοίην). Latin correlative, very doubtful, amem= 
*ama-ot-m (Ὁ) or *amd-ye-m (?), supra 144. 

1 Supra 104, 143 and 147. 

2 Thus ῥήγνυται : ῥήγνῦται Ξε φέρηται : φέρεται. 

3 Supra 95. * Supra 247, 3 C. 5 Supra 95. 

6 Hom, ἴοι, and even ἔοι (may he be) = ᾿ἔσ-οι. 


Later, in vulgar Greek, φιλῴην on the model of τίμφην, and even δῴην, 
δῴημεν. 


“I 
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II. Middle.—Properly the weak form, τιθείμην, διδοίμην (never 
Ἐδιδοιήμην), δυναίμην, etc.,—Aeyoiuyv. The very rare type 
δεικνυοίμην is analogical. 


§ 4. Imperative. 


(277) 1. Active.—1. When the 2nd pers. sing. has no 
termination, it has the strong form, ἵστη, δείκνυ ; in Greek 
before terminations it has the weak form, ἱστάτω, deixvire, τιθέτω. 
διδότω, ἴθι, ἴτω, and even ἴσθι (be) = ἔσθι, though the other persons 
have the strong form as in the indicative, ἔστε, ἔστω. Latin 
except in dato date. 

2. Thematic: λέγε λέγετε, lege legite. 

II. Middle.—1. Non-thematic: as in the active: Gk. τίθεσο, 
δίδοσο, ἵστασο, δείκνυσο; Lat. fare, dare. 

2. Thematic: λέγου-- ἔλέγεσο, legere. 


§ 5. Infinitive. 


(278) I. Active.—1. Hom. Acol. ἔμμεναι ἔμμεν, τιθήμεναι, etc. : 
Ton.-Att. efvar=*éo-vat, τιθέναι, διδόναι, δεικνύναι, etc., the two: 
formations being without any etymological connexion, either 
with one another,’ or with that of Latin tre, stare, dare, esse, 
ferre. 

2. Hom. Mol. ἀκουέμεναι, φιλήμεναι (like τιθήμεναι owing to 
the flexion φίλημι ἢ), φερέμεν ; Ion.-Att. λέγειν -- Ἐλέγε-ξεν (9); 
Lat, legere ; the same remark applies. 

Il. Middle.—Gk. τίθεσθαι, δίδοσθαι, δείκνυσθαι,----λέγεσθαι ; © Lat. 
dart, ferrt—legi, legier (arch.), amdrt amdrier (arch.);7 the 
same remark applies. . 


8. 6. Participle. 


(279) I. Active.—1. Gk. τιθείς --- Ἐτιθέςντ-ς, 8, ἱστᾶς, διδούς, 
δεικνῦς, irregular ἰών and ἐών, contracted ὦν, whence was formed 


1 Transition to the thematic conjugation in μαρνοίμεθα for μαρναί-μεθα 
(Od. xi. 513). 

2 Supra 115, 5, 130, 156 and 167. 3 Supra 198, 

* Supra 249, 1A. 5 Supra 167. 6 Supra 130 and 167, 

7 Supra 125 and 161. 8 Supra 47 C, 123 and 200, 5. 
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by analogy a new declension ὦν ὄντος (the contraction of ἐόντος 
could only have given *ovvros); Lat. déns, *séns (sdns), stdns, 
ddns, déns, fans. . 

2. Gk. λέγων, Lat. legéns.4 

11, Middle.—1. Gk. τιθέμενος, ἱστάμενος, διδόμενος, δεικνύμενος ; 
Lat. femina=*Onnevn, famine (you speak), daminz, perhaps 
dominus.? 

2, Gk. λεγόμενος ; Lat. legimint (perhaps alumnus), entirely 
obsolete however except in the 2nd pl. of the mediopassive, its 
function being supplied by the verbal in -to-, datus, léctus, 


sectitus, so far, that is, as the essentially past meaning of the 
latter form allows. 


Section 1], 
IMPERFECT. 
§ 1. Indicative. 


(280) 1. Active.—1. The gradation is as regular in the Greek 
non-thematic imperfect as in the present, on which it depends: 
ἵστην ἵσταμεν, ἐτίθην ἐτίθεμεν, ἐδείκνυν ἐδείκνύμεν, etc. The purely 
Attic forms ἐτίθεις ἐτίθει and ἐδίδουν ἐδίδους ἐδίδου are due to the 
analogy of édiAas and ἐδήλουν. The only exceptions are εἰμί 
and εἶμι, which have generalised the strong form. 

Imperfect of e«ivi.—Sing. 1st: Hom. ja=*jo-m, naturally 
confused with the perfect ja=*jo-a;* without augment, Hom. 
ea; contracted, Att. 7 or rather ἦν, the latter form being 
modelled on 8rd sing. ἢ in accordance with the relation of 
ἐτίθην to ἐτίθη. 2nd: ἧς -- Ἐἦσ-ς, and ordinarily Att. ἦσθα bor- 
rowed from the perfect. 3rd: ἧς (Dor.)=*jo-r; Att. ἢ and 
much oftener 7v=Hom. ἦε jhev=*jo-e, a perfect form.—Plur. 
Ist: Huev=*ho-pev. 2nd: ἦσ-τε, and usually ἦτε because of ἦμεν. 
3rd: ἦσαν with hysterogene addition of the affix -σαν ὅ (an 
original *jo-av =*no-nt would have become *jav)—Dual: Hom. 

1 Supra 160, 200, 5, 201, 2 and 209. 


2 Supra 115, 7 and 156. 


3 Cf. supra 251, 3 note, and in the optative διδοῖμεν (for δίδοιμεν) on the 
model of δηλοῖμεν. | | 


4 Supra 252, 1. 5 Supra 247, 3 6, 
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ἧστον nornv.—There is algo an analogical flexion ἔα ἔας ἔατε 
(Herod.) and a thematised flexion (gov) in Homer. 

Imperfect of ciu.—Sing. 150: ja=*qy-m.—Plur. and dual: 
ἦμεν =*h-pev, ἦτε, ἦσαν, ἦτον, ἤτην, with no gradation.— Weak 
form only in ἴσαν (poetic).—The other Attic flexion yew yes yet 
belongs to the pluperfect.}—There are also in the poets three 
thematised flexions, one with the augment, ἤϊον, another with 
no augment, εἶον, and a third with weakened root, tov on the 
model of subj. ἴω. 

Latin has nothing to be compared with these forms, except 
eram=éa (?), which in any case has been corrupted,” and, with 
no gradation, pl. eramus. All its other imperfects were ob- 
tained by means of a special suffix, ham, dabam,3 and the stem 
of this suffix also does not vary, sbamus. 

2. Thematic: Gk. &Aeyov.—Lat. legébam. 

II. Middle—1. The weak form always, ἐτιθέμην, ἐδιδόμην, 
ἐδεικνύμην, etc., except in éxedunv like κεῖμαι, and the impf. mid. 
(not Attic) of εἰμί, like the impf. act., nunv ἦσο ἤμεθα, etc.— 
Lat. dabar, with no morphological correlative elsewhere, and 
naturally without gradation, pl. dabamur. 

2. Thematic: Gk. éXeyounv.—Lat. legébar. 


§2. Other moods. 


(281) In Greek the moods of the present are also those of 
the imperfect, since, on the augment being taken away, the 
stem of the two tenses is exactly the same. Latin alone has 
developed an imperfect subjunctive, essem, legerem, (pass. 
legerer, mid. sequerer), which has already been connected in 
its origin with the Indo-European aorist subjunctive, used in 
Greek as a future indicative.4 


Secrion IIT. 
FUTURE IN ALL MOODS. 


(282) The future indicative being always thematic,> its per- 
sonal and modal inflexions are very simple. Moreover, the only 


1 Cf. infra 298, 3. 2 Supra 149. 3 Supra 104 and 147. 
4 Supra 106 and 150. > Supra 97. 
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moods of the future are in Greek the indicative and optative, 
in Latin the indicative and imperative (imperative present used 
as future).! The subjunctive in particular is generally supplied 
by that of the present (timed né pluat, I fear lest it may rain), 
and we know already how close are the relations in Greek and 
Latin between the subjunctive and future. 

I. Active.—1. Indicative: Gk. *é€oow, λέξω, στελῶ (pl. στελοῦ- 
μεν, στελεῖτε), Tiujow, etc. The morphological correlative in 
Latin is *ess6 and essem, faxd and faxem, etc., legerem, 
amarem : the first forms, which are rare, have kept the grada- 
tion, faxd, faxis=*faxés, etc.; the others have lost it, ex- 
changing ὅ for é (essés for Kessés), and generalising this @ in 
all persons, pl. essémus, etc.2 The functional correlative is 
amdbo 8 and legam legés. 

2. Optative: Gk. λέξοιμι, μενοῖμι CA te, μενοίην). 

3. Infinitive: Gk. λέξειν -- ἔλέγ-σε-ξεν (Mol. ἀξέμεναι ἀξέμενλ) ; 
supphed in Latin by a periphrasis, léctiirwm esse). 

4. Participle: Gk. A€fov.— Lat. léctirus.* 

II. Middle.—1. Indicative: ἔσομαι-- ἔσσομαι, λέξομαι, ore 
λοῦμαι, etc.—Lat. imitabor and sequar sequéris. 

2. Optative: λεξοίμην. 

3. Infinitive: λέξεσθαι.---Τ αὖ. sectitiruni esse. 

4, Participle: AcEduevos.—Lat. sectitirus. 

III. Passive.—1. Indicative: σταλήσομαι, λεχθήσομαι," etc.— 
Lat. amdbor and legar legéris. 

2. Optative: σταλησοίμην, λεχθησοίμην. 

3. Infinitive: σταλήσεσθαι, λεχθήεσθαι : supplied in Latin by 
a periphrasis, léctum irz, which requires a short explanation. 
We know the origin of the supines, and we know that the 
phrase e6 liisum means “I go to play.” Hence a phrase viswie 
tre will mean “TI go to the sight,” and, as sight can be taken 
either in an active or passive sense, the meaning of the phrase 
will be either “to go to see” or “ to go to be seen.” In visum 
art the latter meaning has prevailed. The form 272 is not the 


1 Supra 255 and 257. Exceptionally imperat. fut. ofve (Od. xxii. 481), 
οἰσέτω (Il. xix. 1738), 

2 Cf. supra 106 and 150, 3 Supra 105 and 147, 

4 Supra 121, 6. 5 Supra 103 and 146. 
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cause of the passive meaning; for we know that etymologically 
trt has the same meaning as7re.! But it is very likely that 
the passive meaning of the expression caused the ending Z to 
prevail, because custom had confined amare to the active, and 
amdrz to the passive. 

4, Participle: σταλησόμενος, λεχθησόμενος. 


SECTION LV. 
FUTURE-PERFECT. 


(283) This tense scarcely exists in Greek except in the 
passive voice; there are however a few examples of the active 
voice, τεθνήξω (I shall be dead), or middle, μεμνήσομαι (1 shall 
remember). 2 It has the same moods as the future. 

Latin has no similar formation. It supplies its place by a 
perfect subjunctive, viderd = *cidéw,’ légerd, etc., middle sectitus 
erd, pass. léctus ογ (cf. Gk. λελεγμένος ὦ). 


SECTION Y. 
AORISTS. 
81, Indicative. 


(284) I. Active.—1. The radical non-thematic aorist is, next 
to the non-thematic present and imperfect, the most remarkable 
instance of the retention of the original gradation. We must 
however distinguish the case in which the root ends in a vowel, 
ἔ-θη-ν, and that in which it ends in a consonant, *é-yeF-a.4 

A. The two forms alternate regularly: ἔθην ἔθεμεν, ἔδων 
ἔδομεν, ἔβαν (Ion. ἔβην) and Hom. 8rd dual βάτην, etc. In the 
so-called roots with metathesis® the long vowel is regularly 
used in all forms: ἔτλημεν, ἔγνωμεν, This was most likely the 
starting-point of the analogy which levelled the inflexion of 
many radical aorists, ever since the Homeric period, and of 
which the most remarkable instance is the inflexion ἔστην 
ἔστημεν, Which does not vary at all. 

B. The regular inflexion would be ἔχεα *eyuper, ἔκηα (I burnt) 


1 Supra 125. 2 Supra 100 and 146. 3 Supra 144. 
4 Cf, supra 245, 1. 5 Cf. supra 90, VIIT note. 
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=*2xdf-a) *ekavpev, ἔθηκα 1 Ἐἔθεκμεν, *e-Krev-a ἔκταμεν (= Ἐξκτῃ- 
μεν), etc. The last form was faithfully retained in the plural 
and dual, and from the 8rd pl. ἔκταν was even formed an ana- 
logical 3rd sing. ἔκτα (Hom.). We shall also find in the middle 
the equivalent of ξἘἔχυμεν. But, as a general rule, the entire 
stem of the sing., including the a of the Ist person regarded as 
a thematic vowel,? was transferred without modification to the 
plural and dual, ἐχέαμεν and ἐχεύαμεν, ἐθήκαμεν, etc. 

Latin has nothing that can be compared with these forms, 
except that its present stat=*stat resembles ἔστη (*“ora-7 with- 
out augment) much more closely than any other Greek form. 

2. The sigmatic aorist is a non-thematic aorist ending in a 
consonant; hence its regular inflexion would be ἔλειψ-α, Ἐέλειψ 
= *é-hew-s, Ἐέλειψ -- Ἐέλειψ-τ, Ἐέ-λιψ-μεν, *e-Au-re, *e-Aup-ay. 
But we know what took place: the a of the 1st sing. and 3rd 
pl. was added to the stem; * while, in regard to the root, the 
weakened form *cAwav was retained and even extended to 
the sing., especially in verbs which already had the weakened 
root in the present, ἔσχισα, ἔστιξα, οἵ. σχίζω = *oxid-yo, στίζω, 
etc.;* in all other cases it was the grade of ἔλειψα, sometimes 
modified (€Atoa for *eXevoa), which prevailed, and in any case 
there igs no longer a trace of gradation in the transition from 
the singular to the plural and dual. 

A fortiori this uniformity is absolute in the Latin inflexion, 
dtxt dtximus, which is that of the perfect. 

3. Non-thematic aorist: ἔλαβον, ἔλιπον, ἔφυγον, etc.; in Latin, 
barely a few traces of this formation.® 

(285) II. Middle.—1. A. The regular weak form in ἐθέμην, 
ἐδόμην, etce.; the long vowel of metathesis in Hom. πλῆτο (it 
filled itself); the strong form (very rare) extended in Att. 
ὠνήμην for ὠνάμην, trom ὀνίνημι (to benefit). 

B. The regular weak form in ἔχυτο, Hom. χύτο (it was poured), 
ἔσσυτο, Hom, σύτο (it was thrown, Ist sing. act. ἔσσευα), ἀπέκτατο 
(he was killed); the strong form and the false stem in a ex- 
tended in ἐκήατο, etc. 

1 Cf. supra 99. 2 Supra 245, 1 and 247, 3. 


3 Supra 245, 1 and 247, 3. 4 Cf. supra 96. 
5 Supra 90, 
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2. The false stem in a of the sigmatic aorist passes into 
the middle with no modification: ἐλειψάμην (for ἔἐιλίψ-μην), 
ἐσχισάμην, ἐλυσάμην, etc. 

3. Thematic: ἐλαβόμην, ἐλιπόμην, ἐφυγόμην, etc. 

(286). III. Passive.—The stem of the two passive aorists of 
Greek shows not the least trace of gradation, and it may be 
doubted whether any gradation ever existed in its flexion, e.g. 
ἐτύπην ἐτύπημεν, ἐλέχθην ἐλέχθημεν ; for not a trace of it sur- 
vives in the Latin forms jacés jacet jacémus, which, apart 
from the augment, exactly coincide with ἐτύπης ἐτύπη ἐτύπημεν 1} 


§ 2. Subjunctive. 


(287) I. II. Active and Middie.—1. The only regular sub- 
junctive is naturally that with short thematic vowel,? of which 
many examples are found in Homer, e.g. καταβήομεν, στήομεν, 
δώομεν, γνώομεν, θήομεν, θήομαι, βλήεται, but which was super- 
seded in the classical language, as in the present, by the sub- 
junctive with long vowel, crépev=oréwpeyv=Hom. στήωμεν, θῇ 
= θέῃ = Hom. θήῃ, βῶμεν, θῶμεν, θῶμαι, ete. 

2. The sigmatic aorist subjunctive with short vowel was like- 
wise very common in the Homeric dialect, e.g. βή-σο-μεν (Il. 1. 
144), and survived up to the end with the function of a future 
indicative;* but in its original function it was superseded 
by a subjunctive with long vowel, which may very well have 
been originally a future subjunctive,* λέξωμεν, λέξωμαι. 

3. In the thematic aorist the long vowel appears, and pre- 
sents no difficulty: λάβω, λάβωμεν, λάβωμαι, ete. 

II. Passive.-—The regular subjunctive with short vowel, 
Hom. τραπήομεν, δαμήετε, superseded from the time of Homer 
by a subjunctive with long vowel, δαμήῃς, φανήῃ, the only form 
recognised in the classical language, (ruréw) τυπῶ, (τυπέωμεν) 
τυπῶμεν, λεχθῶ λεχθῶμεν, etc. In Latin the form jaced exactly 
corresponds to τυπέω, and, being taken for an indicative, must 


1 Cf. supra 98. 2 Supra 89, VII and cf. 274. 3 Supra 97. 
4 The same accident may have happened in the aorist subjunctive essés, 


ferrés, which is shown by the long vowel to be a future subjunctive, supra 
106 and 282. 
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have had an important share in causing the partial transition 
of this passive form to the thematic flexion. 


§ 3. Optative. 


(288) I. Active—The gradation is faithfully kept through- 
out, Bainv βαῖμεν, σταίην σταῖμεν, θείην θεῖμεν, δοίην δοῖμεν, etc. 
But each regular form has a corresponding analogical by-form, 
βαίημεν, σταίημεν,͵ θείημεν, doinuev,! less used in good Attic; and 
we already find σταίησαν in Homer (Il. xvii. 733). The analogy 
of the subjunctive with long vowel gave rise to an optative 
*Oéoun,” of which various forms are found in Herodotus and 
Attic writers, and in particular *@oire in κατάθοιτε (the accent 
thrown back owing to the contraction being forgotten). 

2. It is clear that the optative of the sigmatic aorist ought 
strictly to be *Aw-in-v *Aip-t-wev. No such form is found; but 
we may be permitted to restore one which is very much like 
it, namely Ἐλειψ-είη-ν, *Avo-ein-v. The precise origin of this 
interpolated ε is not very easy to determine; but it may at 
any rate be observed that it has an exact correlative in the 
perfect optative εἰδ-είγ-ν,32 and better still in the Latin sigmatic 
aorist optative dixerim=*deta-es-ié-m. However this may 
be, the regular inflexion gave a 3rd pl. λείψειαν = ἔλειψει-ἡΐ, and 
on this form λείψειαν, as on that of the indicative ἔλειψαν,; was 
based by analogy a new mode of inflexion, wrongly called 
Molic, λείψεια, λείψειας, λείψειε, etc. In good Attic it is com- 
bined with the following mode of inflexion, thus forming the 
paradigm λύσαιμι, λύσειας (and λύσαις), λύσειε (and λύσαι), 
λύσαιμεν, λύσαιτε, λύσειαν (and λύσαιεν), λύσαιτον, λυσαίτην. 

The inflexion λύσαιμι λύσαιμεν needs no comment; it is the 
optative based on the false stem Atoa-. 

3. In the thematic aorist, λάβοιμι λάβοιμεν. 

II. Middle.—Always the weak form, with no irregularities, 
θείμην, δοίμην. False thematic vowel introduced in New Ion 
προσθέοιτο, Att. προσθοῖτο and πρόσθοιτο. 

2, λυσαίμην, λειψαίμην, like λύσαιμι. 

3. In the thematic aorist, λαβοίμην, λιποίμην. 


1 Of. supra 95 and 276. 2 Cf. supra 276, 1 in fine. 
8 Supra 144 and infra 294. 4 Supra 247, 3 A. 
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ΠῚ. Passtve.—The inflexion shows gradation: τυπείην τυπεῖ- 
μεν, AvOeinv λχυθεῖμεν, etc. ; but also τυπεώμεν, λυθείημεν, aS abvve 
θείην θεῖμεν. 


§ 4, Imperative. 


(289). I. IT. Active and Middle.—1. In the imperatives of 
radical aorists, the long vowel, at any rate in the active, is as 
common as the short, and in any case one or the other remains 
throughout the whole of the inflexion. On the one hand we 
have θές θέτω, δός δότω,---θέσθω, δόσθω, on the other hand τλῆθι, 
γνῶθι (metathesis), whence Bnd. βήτω, στῆθι στήτω, κλῦθι (a sort 
of compromise between *xAcd& and Ἐκλύθι, cf. κλύω and κλέ([)ος). 

2. The sigmatic aorist, with the single exception of the 2nd 
sing. Ado-ov and Ato-at,! is based on the false stem in a, λύσά-τω, 
λυσά-σθω. 

3. Thematic: λαβέ, ἰδέ, εἰπέ, ἐλθέ," λίπε, φύγε, etc.—idod and 
ἰδού, “lo!” (accented like ἰδέ), λίτου, φύγου, etc. 

III. Passive.-—The imperative has the long vowel with no 
gradation, τύπηθι τυπήτω (cf. jacétd), λύθητι λυθήτω. 


§ 5. Infinitive. 


(290) I. Active.—1. Mol. δόμεναι δόμεν, Ahol.-Dor. στᾶμεν, 
etc.; Ion.-Att. dedva:=Cypr. ddFevar,s Octvar=*Oeva, γνῶναι -- 
γνώξεναι, Whence βῆναι, στῆναι, δῦναι, etc. 

2, Sigmatic: λῦσαι, λεῖψαι, φιλῆσαι. 

3. Thematic: λαβεῖν -- λαβέεν -- λαβέξξεν (9), λιπεῖν, ete. 

II. Middle.—1. δόσθαι, θέσθαι.----. λύσασθαι (through the 
false stem Avoa-).—3. λαβέσθαι, ἰδέσθαι. 

III. Passive: τυπῆναι, λυθῆναι. 


§ 6. Participles. 

(291) 1. Active.—1. δούς -- Ἔδό-ντ-ς, etc.A—2. Avoas =*Atoa-vT-s 
(false stem λῦσα-).---ὃ, Gk. λαβών, λιπών, φυγών, etc.; Lat. 
paréns, *facéns in the compound in bene-ficent-ior, etc., which 
evidently bear the same relation to pariéns® and faciéns that 
φυγών bears to faugiéns. 


1 Supra 255, A 6 and 266, I. 2 Cf. supra 81. 3 Supra 130. 
» Ip 
4 Supra 123, 5 Supra 90. 
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II. Middle.—1. δόμενος, Oguevos.—2. λυσάμενος (false stem 
toa-).—3. λαβόμενος, λιπόμενος. 
III. Passive: τυπείς, λυθείς, like θείς, τιθείς. 


SECTION VI. 
PERFECT. 
§ 1, Indicative. 


(292) 1. Active.—The original gradation of the radical per- 
fect! differs very little from that of the other tenses: in the 
indicative active, the Ist sing. had the deflected grade, Foté-a, 
or perhaps the normal grade, e.g. *Fetd-a; the 2nd and 3rd 
sing. certainly had the deflected grade, Foto-Oa, Fotd-e; all the 
other forms had the weak grade, Fid-wev, etc. This perfect οἶδα, 
the inflexion of which we have already seen,? is a valuable 
relic, almost unaltered, of the old alternation. Other examples, 
though less complete, are no less convincing; for they all go 
back to Homer, and were only gradually eliminated in later 
Greek. The following are the most certain examples: γέ- 
yov-a, pl. yéya-pev = *yéyp-pev ; μέμον-α, pl. μέμα-μεν, dual 
μέμα-τον ; πέτπονθ-α (I have suffered), 2nd pl. πέπασ-θε (1]. 111. 
99, Od. x. 465, Aristarchus’s correction for the impossible 
πέποσθε) --- πέτπῃθ-τε, cf. παθεῖν ; δέδδοα (I fear), which is restored 
in Homer in place of δείδω (false present, really contracted from 
Ἐδείδοα), and is equivalent to *de-dFou-a (root δέει, cf. déos= 
*OFet-os), pl. δέδδιμεν (written δείδιμεν) = Ἐδέεδξιςμεν, Att. δέδιμεν, 
etc. 

The principle of uniformity acted in two different directions. 
Sometimes, but very rarely, the weak form of the plural and 
dual prevailed throughout the whole of the flexion; thus, 
for example, on δέδιμεν was based the classical form δέδια, on 
*eAynAvGuev the classical ἐλήλυθα, which superseded the Homeric 
εἰλήλουθα, on γέγαμεν, μέμαμεν, the Homeric 3rd plurals γεγάᾶσι, 
μεμάᾷσι, which would presuppose in the Ist sing. *yéyaa, 
*uguaa, and the same may be said of the Attic forms ἑστᾶσι. 


1 Supra 87, 111. 2 Supra 252. 
3 Conversely εἰλήλουθμεν (Il. ix. 49). 
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βεβᾶσι. Sometimes it was the vocalism of the perfect middle 
which was extended, and hence we find the hysterogene form 
τέτραφα (for térpoda, from tpérw), on the model of τέτραμμαι. 
But usually the normal or deflected grade of the sing., to- 
gether with the final α of the Ist sing., spread to all the other 
forms, and so the regular forms *AdAdOpev, *réraypev, *réepuypev, 
ἀπέπιθμεν, Ἐλέλιπμεν, etc., were superseded by the uniform in- 
flexion λέληθα λελήθαμεν, πέπηγα πέπηγας (for Ἐπέ-πωγ-θα) πεπή- 
γαμεν, πέφευγα πεφεύγαμεν, πέποιθα πεποίθαμεν. λέλοιπα λελοίπαμεν, 
and so in a hundred other cases. 

Much more does this uniformity of inflexion appear in the 
aspirated perfects, which are a mere variety of the radical 
perfects,t and the perfects In -x-, which are an exclusively 
Hellenic formation.2. In the latter the weak grade is not 
uncommon, because the perfect ig modelled simply on the 
present, 6.5. λέλύκα like Avo, éoyixa like σχίζω, or on the perfect 
middle, ἔσταλκα like ἔσταλμαι. 

In Latin, the perfect endings being middle,® though different 
from the middle endings of Greek, we should expect to find 
regularly the weak grade of the root; and, as a matter of fact, 
the weak grade is fairly common in Latin, especially in those 
perfects which are shown to be least corrupt by their retaining 
the reduplication : tu-tud-@ (cf. Sk. tu-tud-é), pu-pug-t, cectd?, 
pepult, tult, etc. But the long vowel, which was regular in the 
sing. of the active, had made great inroads into this formation, 
e.g. *vidt had become vidt through the influence of *vitde 
=*Fetda, and hence the lost active generally bequeathed its 
vocalism to the middle, which alone survived ; vidi, vict, légi, 
Egt, fect (cf. ἔθηκα and τέθεικα), movi, fiigz, fut (and fut through 
subsequent shortening: so also we find in Sk. babhivé in the 
middle like babhiva in the active, in spite of the change in 
accentuation). Whatever the vocalism, however, it of course 
remained uniform, both in the aorist conjugated as perfect and 
in the secondary perfects in -vi and -wi.* 

II. Middle.—The perfect middle, having originally only weak 
forms, necessarily remained more free from corruption than the 


1 Supra 87 in fine. 2 Supra 99, Il and 146. 
3 Supra 253. 4 Cf. supra 96, 105 and 148, 
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active, which included both weak and strong forms. This may 
be easily verified: the Greek perfect, especially in the oldest 
forms, very often shows the weakened root: to τείνω, for ex- 
ample (=*rdé&-yw), corresponds Hom. τέταμαι -- ἐτέτῃ-μαι (cf. 
ratos=tentus); to θείνω (to strike), Hom. πέφαται (he has 
been killed)!: to τρέπω, τέτροφα, Hom. τέτραμμαι = *ré-rr7-pae ; 
to στέλλω, eoradpar=*é-crl-par; to πεύθομαι, πέπυσμαι, ete. 
When the vocalism of the perfect middle was corrupted, it was 
modelled on that of the present, never on that of the perfect 
active: thus Ἐλέλιμμαι became λέλειμμαι on the analogy of λείπω, 
not ἔλέλοιμμαι on the analogy of λέλοιπα ; except, of course, 
when both vocalisms agreed, λήθω λέληθα λέλησμαι .The perfect 
τέτογμαι (1 have brought forth) on the analogy of τέτοκα, belongs 
only to very Jate Greek. 

Latin, with the exception of its so-called perfect active, has 
no similar formation; it supplies its place in the middle and 
passive by a periphrastic tense, sectitus swm, léctus sum, οἵ. 
λελεγμένοι εἰσί. 


§ 2. Subjunctive. 


(293) I. Active.—The perfect not being a thematic tense, the 
subjunctive with short vowel would be the only regular formation, 
and we do find two examples of it in Homer, εἴδομεν, πεποίθομεν. 
But, here as everywhere, the long vowel was introduced, and so 
on λείπωμεν, λύωμεν were based the forms λελοίπωμεν, λελύκωμεν. 

Greek has only one example of the type, so common in Latin, 
formed by addition of the thematic vowel to a secondary stem 
with suffix *-es-: εἰδέω = *Fed-éo-w (I may know) = Lat. vid-er-6.? 
It has imposed on it, as on the other forms, the long vowel, 
εἰδῶ εἰδῃς εἰδῶμεν, whereas Latin regularly has the short vowel, 
videris =*veid-es-Es. In Latin this subjunctive has the function 
of a future-perfect; in its function of subjunctive it 1s super- 
seded by the optative viderim. 

Il. Middle.—A form with short vowel, προσαρήρεται, in 
Hesiod; a few forms with long vowel, Att. xexr@uor=Ion. 


1 Cf. supra 57, 4. 2 Supra 143 and 144. 
x 
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κεκτέωμαι -- Ἐκεκτήωμαι, and so also μεμνῶμαι, κεκλῶμαι; usually 
a periphrasis, λελεγμένος ὦ, in Latin léctus erd (future-perfect), 
and in function léctus sim. 


§ 3. Optative. 


(294) I. Active.—The regular formation would evidently be 
*Fid-in-v, *Xe-Aur-in-v, and there are a few instances of it in 
Homer, éorainv=*oe-ora-in-v, τετλαίην, τεθναΐην. But the sub- 
junctive λελοίπω λελύκω has its equivalent in the ordinary optative 
λελοίποιμι λελύκοιμι. 

The formation εἰδείην (-- Ἐξειδ-εσ-ίη-ν) εἰδεῖμεν 18 unique,t 
whereas its Latin equivalent viderim viderimus (called perfect 
subjunctive) has been extended indefinitely. 

II. Middle.—A few regular formations, Hom. and Att. 
μεμνήμην = Ἔμε-μνᾶ-ἴ- μην, Att. κεκτήμην ; some based on a false 
stem, Att. μεμνῷτο -- μεμνέῳτο -- μεμνήοιτο ; usually periphrastic, 
λελεγμένος εἴην ; Lat. léctus sim. 


§ 4. Imperative. 


(295) I. Actéve-—The perfect imperative is extremely rare; 
in Homer, however, we find a few very regular examples of it, 
always with the root weakened before the terminations, δείδιθι 
which should be corrected to δέδδιθι-- ἔδέ-δρι-θι (fear),? κέκλῦθι 
(hear), ἕσταθι (stand), and we may correct πέπεισθι (Aisch. Hum. 
599) to πέπισθι (believe), on the model of the Panhellenic and 
classical ἴσθι (know). The short vowel is also found in two 
forms with metathesis, τέτλᾶθι, τέθνᾶθι. But this is 411. Late 
Greek formed, on the model of λελύκω and λελύκοιμι, a thematic 
imperative λέλυκε, not found in good Greek, and, if necessary, it 
could always have recourse to the periphrasis λελυκὼς ἴσθι. 

II. Middle: λέλυσο, λέλειψο, etc., with the vocalism of the 
indicative, and with no gradation. 


1 Cf. however δεδιείη (he might fear) in Plato. Cf. supra 144 and 253. 

2 Cf. supra 292. . 

8 In Latin, an isolated perf. imper. me-men-tO=meudrw (Il. xx. 855) = 
*me-mn-tod. 
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§ 5. Infinitive. 


(296) 1. Active.— Regular in δεδιέναι = δεδδιέναι = ἔδε-δξι-Εέναι, 
As a general rule, formed by the mere addition of the suffix 
-evat to the stem of the indicative, whatever this may be, 
λελοιπέναι, NeAvKévat.t Some dialects (Lesb., Dor.) have a the- 
matic infinitive, yeydvey, δεδύκειν, which must be compared with 
λελύκω and λελύκοιμι. 

In Latin vidisse, légisse, dixtsse, with no etymological con- 
nexion with the Greek form.? 

II. Middle.—The ending 15. -θαι, and analogically -σθαι, as 
in the 2nd pl. indicative -θε and -σθε: 8 λελέχθαι, λελεῖφθαι,.--- 
δεδόσθαι, λελύσθαι. In Latin, a periphrastic infinitive léctwm 
esse. 


§ 6. Participles. 


(297) I. Active-—The root is regularly in the weak form 
before the suffix -Fws (-s)* in a certain number of Homeric and 
classical perfect participles: «ids =*Fe-Fid-ws, as contrasted with 
᾿οἷδα ; εἰκός ἐστιν (it is likely) = *Fe-Fix-ds, as contrasted with ἔοικα ; 
ἑστἄώς, fem. ἑσταῦϊα ; yeyads=*ye-yn-Fds (γέ-γον-α), μεμαώς = 
Ἔμε-μῃ-Εώς (μέ-μον-α), and even, through analogy, γεγαῦϊα, μεμαῦτα, 
for *ye-yv-vo-ta, Ἔμε-μν-ύσ-ια. But as a general rule the suffix -ὡς 
is simply added to the stem of the indicative, γεγονώς, λελοιπώς, 
λελυκώς, πεφιληκώς. The Attic feminines ἑστῶσα, γεγῶσα are 
new formations modelled on ripaca. 

Latin has no formation of this kind; it supplies its place by 
the verbal in -to-, in all middle verbs, sectitus (having followed), 
and sometimes, though very rarely, even in active verbs, cendtus 
(having dined) otherwise, by a periphrasis. 

Il. Middle.—The suffix -μένο- 15. added to the stem of the 
indicative: τετραμμένος, λελεγμένος, λελειμμένος, λελυμένος, 
ἐσχισμένος. . 

Latin supplies.its place by léctus, lictus, scissus, ete. 


1 Supra 130 and 167. 2 Supra 125 and 161. 
8 Supra 180, 167, and 262, 2. * Supra 128 and 166. 
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Section VII. 


PLUPERFECT. 


§ 1. Indicative. 


(298) I. Active.—¥For the pluperfect there are various modes 
of formation (Latin knows only one); they may be classified 
as follows. 

1. The pluperfect is essentially merely the augmented tense 
of the perfect; hence it has the same stem and the same 
gradation.! There are several Homeric examples of this form- 
ation; they all correspond to the perfects which in their 
inflexion have best preserved the original vocalism : ἔοικα, ἐίκτην 
(they resembled)=*(é-)Fe-Fix-ryy ; πέποιθα, ἐπέπιθμεν ; γέγονα, 
γεγάτην (Od. x. 188); μέμονα, μέμασαν. In the 3rd plural, as - 
in almost all the augmented tenses, the termination -cav has 
been introduced, ἐδείδισαν, ἐτέθνασαν. 

2. Another pluperfect, almost the only one used in classical 
Greek, was formed by the addition of the aoristic suffix -εσ-, 
the same as in εἰδέω and εἰδείην, to the perfect stem :3 the typical 
form is Ist sing. Hom. yea =*7-Fetd-eo-m with long augment,® 
and the inflexion, which shows no gradation, is that of the sig- 
matic aorist. So also ἐλελοίτεα, ἐλελύκεα, etc. Hence we find in 
Tonic the forms: Ist sing. ἐλελύκεα, 2nd ἐλελύκεας, Brd ἐλελύκεε(ν), 
etc., 8rd plur. ἐλελύκεσαν (for *éAcAvceav, through re-introduction 
of the o); whence in Att. the inflexion: Ist sing. ἐλελύκη, 2nd 
ἐλελύκης, Brd ἐλελύκει and ἐλελύκειν, Brd pl. ἐλελύκεσαν. To this 
perhaps corresponds Latin videram, which in any case has been 
corrupted by some unknown cause,* and likewise shows no 
gradation, videramus. 

3. On the 8rd sing. ἐλελύκει analogy based in Attic a new 
mode of inflexion, in accordance with the relation of ἐτίθην ἐτίθης 
ἐτίθη ; in other words, the whole tense was conjugated on the 
basis of a false stem, ἐλελύκει-, namely: ἐλελύκειν ἐλελύκεις 
ἐλελύκει, ἐλελύκειμεν ἐλελύκειτε ἐλελύκεισαν (less usual than 
ἐλελύκεσαν), ἐλελύκειτον ἐλελυκείτην. 


1 Cf. supra 292. 2 Cf. supra 101 and 253. 
® Cf, supra 238, 3. # Supra 101 and 149, 
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4, The subjunctive λελύκω and the optative λελύκοιμι natu- 
rally called for a pluperfect *éXéAvxov. This formation is rare 
in texts and is exclusively dialectal: éyéywve (he had cried) is 
found in Homer, érépixov in Hesiod. It is easy to understand 
the influence which it may have had on the creation of false 
presents like πεφύκω, δεδοίκω (Theocr. Syracus. 58), ἀνώγω, 
γεγώνω, etc. 

Il. Middle.—In the middle the pluperfect is strictly the 
augmented tense of the present, and calls for no further remark: 
ἐλελύμην, ἐλελείμμην, etc. Latin supplies its place by a peri- 
phrasis: visus eram. 


§ 2. Other Moods. 


The Greek pluperfect, being merely the augmented tense of 
the perfect, has no other moods than the indicative (cf. supra 
281). Latin formed through analogy (supra 150) a tense called 
pluperfect subjunctive, légissem, amdvissem, periphrastic in 
the middle voice, visws essem, sectitus essem. 


Section VIII. 
ς VERBAL NOUNS. 


(299) 1. Supine, active and passive (Latin): viswm vist, 
léctum léctt.—These are respectively the accusative and abla- 
tive of a stem in -tw-,? the meaning of which may be either 
active or passive.? Of course custom alone, not the form of the 
case, caused the differentiation of meaning between these two 
forms. 

2. Future Participle active (Latin): stem in -tiro-, léctirus, 
visirus, related to nouns denoting agent.* 

3. Verbal in -to- (Latin and Greek), past participle, in Greek 
usually passive, in Latin passive in active verbs and active in 
deponents, used secondarily in Greek to express the idea of 
possibility: λεκτός (said or able to be said), pyxrds (broken or 


1 Cf. supra 89, VI in fine. 2 Supra 119, 158, and 204, 6. 
3 Cf. supra 282, III, 3. 4 Supra 121, 6, 
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breakable); léctus, frdctus, visus, sectitus, solitus, intuitus, 
etc.} 

4 Verbal in -réo- (Greek), future participle passive denoting 
obligation : λεκτέος (to be said), etc.? 

5. Verbal in -ndo- (Latin), with the same function as the last 
formation: legendus, sequendus, etc. 

6. Gerundives (Latin): respectively the genitive, dative, 
ablative and accusative of the preceding stem: dissimulandt 
causd, operam dare quaerendd, virés acquirit eundod, inter 
cénandum, etc.4 


1 Supra 117 and 158. 2 Supra 183, 156, and 169. 
8 Supra 187, 156, and 171. 4 Supra 115, 5. 


CONCLUSION. 


(300) Here our comparative study of Greek and Latin comes 
toanend. We have surveyed in all its divisions the grammar, 
properly so called, of both languages, stating in each case the 
correlations and divergencies. We have almost always been 
able to account for these, by bringing them back historically 
and logically to two principles, as simple in their character as 
they are constant in their application: the agreement, based 
upon phonetic laws which are absolutely inviolable, goes back 
to a common origin; the divergence arises from the particular 
development of each language when left by itself, and in this 
development itself the essential factor is linguistic analogy, 
which is a special form of the association of ideas. Is it 
necessary at this point to warn the reader that this book cannot 
be a dictionary, and that many derivative or grammatical forms 
have had to be purposely excluded from an introduction which 
it was important not to make unduly long or complicated? 
Among these forms there are many which the student, with a 
little reflection and with the help of the method into which we 
have striven to initiate him, will be able to explain by himself 
without difficulty. On the other hand, there are some problems 
of this kind, very few, let us hope, before which he will be 
brought toa standstill; there are some of which we could not 
have given him the solution, because in the present stage of 
the science they are insoluble, and perhaps will always remain 
so. These details are of little importance. The essential point 
is that, alike in their general outlines and in their fundamental 
framework, Greek and Latin should appear to us to be really 
identical, not because of superficial and ill-observed resem- 
blances, but because of characteristics which the minutest 


analysis only serves to bring out in a yet stronger light, and 
311 
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because of the very essence of their nature; that every gram- 
marian, however vast or however limited his horizon, should, in 
order to survey it, arm himself with a scientific and precise 
method, which may defend him from arbitrary comparisons and 
hasty conclusions ; that, lastly, a clear, exact and fruitful idea 
of the evolution of language should take the place, in the minds 
of our students, of the imaginary entities and etymological 
fancies of former times. 


INDEX OF WORDS. 


N.B.—This index does not include, as a general rule: (1) 
nominal forms other than the nominative singular, and verbal 
forms other than the ist pers. sing. of the present indicative 
(except in cases which have a special interest); (2) the com- 
pounds which will be found.in the chapter on composition 


(175 ff.); (8) secondary and tertiary derivatives, etc., 


which 


must be sought under their respective endings in the index of 


terminations. 


The references are to the sections (I—300). 


"A- (priv.) wee eee 49 
ἁ-, ἀ- (copul.) 49, 61 
ἀγανός see tee ee 
ἀγείρω ... see vee OF 
ἅγιος 39, 112 
ἀγορά ... .. 2. BT 
ἀγρός 86, 70, 79, 116 
ἄγχω 36, 46, 58, 89 
tye 36, “AL, 58, 89, 284, 
239 
ἀγωγή .. Al 
ἀδμής .... 120 
ἀεί... ... 204 
ἀέλιος  €2 
ἀηδών ... 218 
ἀήρ.. .. 186 
ἀθάνατος ... 1851 
᾿Αθηνᾷ .. 37, 72 
᾿Αθηνάα.... 37, 72 
᾿Αθήναζε 47, 195 
᾿Αθηναία ὦν 37,72 
᾿Αθήνη 6. wee cee BF 
ἀθρόος ... wee ee GL 
ἁθρέος ... wee wee GL 


I.—GREEK, 

αἰδώς 124, 181, 201, 208, 

212 
αἰεί «ον. 204 
αἰέν ... 204 
αἰές οος 204 
αἰθήρ 36, 186 
αἴθω 8; 41 
αἰπόλος. . 179 
αἰσθάνομαι vee 98 
αἰών 112, 154, 201, 210 
GKUNS see vee vee 120 
ἄκμων ... 115, 201 
ἄκοιτις ... eee eee OL 
ἀκόλουθος 34, 61 
ἀκωκή 12. see eee 110 
ἀλείφω.... see eve DL 
ἀλκί (loc.) 176 
ἀλλαγή... eee eee 60 
ἀλλάττω “ον 62 
ἅλλομαι... 91, 2338 
ἄλλος 39, 112, 217 
ἄλλυι . . 217 
ἄλοχος ... wee wee GL 
ἅλς 200 


813 


ἀλφός 


ἀλώπηξ... 


ἅμα 

ἁμαρτάνω 
ἀμβροσία 
ἄμβροτος 


ἀμείβω ... 
ἀμέλγω ... 


ἁμέρα 
ἁμές 


ἅμιλλα ... 


ἄμμε 
ἄμμες 
ἄμμος 


ἄνεμος “ e086 
ἀνεψιός ... 


ἀνήρ 


. 124, 181, 201 
40, 65, 204 
.. 78 

79 

47, 136, 211 


814 


ἀνέ 0 τ ων. 86 


ἄντλος ... νον. 122 
ἄνω .. ... 187 
ἀνώγω .. ον. 298 
ἄορ “. ... 186 
dor ov .. 24 
ἅπαξ 49, 61 
ἅπας we eee 61 
ἀπίκετο... ee eee 18 
ἁπλόος ... 49, 68 
ἀπό . 09 
ἄρα . 217 
ἀραρίσκω . 92,240 
᾿Αργειφόντης... ... 182 


ἀργός ... eee 58 
ἄργυρος... ... .. 58 


ἀρέσκω . 92 
ἀρετὴ . 92 
"Αρῆς . 218 
ἄρθρον ... ὅ9, 122 
ἀριστερός . 159 


ἄρκτος ... ose vee 82 
ἀρνός (gen.)... 
ἀρόω ... vee ee SL 
ἅρπαξ ... ... 
ἄρρηκτος ... ... AO 


ἄρρην 69, 210 
ἄρσην ... 69, 118 
ἀρχι- wee eee 160 
ἄρχω ... vee 89 
ἀστήρ ... ... 51, 211 
ἄστυ 40, 119, 208, 214 
dope ... . 227 
ἄτερ ... une ove 49 
ἅτερος ... εν LAL 
ἄτη ny 6” 
ἀτιμάω ... . 178 
ἀτίω . 178 
ἄττα . 220 
ἅττα 220 


QUATH ... see eee 72 
αὐξάνω ... 
αὔρηκτος ... ... 40 
αὑτόν 
αὐτός 
αὐώς .. 
ἄφρων 49, 118, 181, 201 
ἄχθομαι... se. wee 92 
ἄχνυμαι... ee eee 92 


Βαθίων ... 59, 126 
βάθος ... . 124 
βάθρον ... 122 
βαθύς 49, 111, 124 


Balyw . 49, 57, 91 
βάκτρον... . 124 
βάλλω ... “52, 90 
Bava ... ee ee 96 


βάρβαρος ... ... 60 


βάρος 124 
βαρύς 57, 111, 124 
βασιλεύς 

βάσις ... 6. eee ὅ9 
βάσκω ... we ae 92 
βάσσων ... 39, 126 
βαφή .. 110 
βέλεμνον .. 115 
βέλος 52, 57 
βένθος .. 49, 124 
βηλός . . 116 
βλάπτω... see ae BC 
βλώσκω... 48, 80, 92 
βόλλομαι 47, 57, 93 


βόλομαι... wee awe AM 
Boph ... wee eee DG 
βούλομαι 47, 98, 258 
βοῦς ... ... 00,218 
βραδύς ... ... ... 89 
βρέμω ... 
βρέτας ... ae cee 
βρέχω 2.6 220 vee 62 
Bpicda ... «2 «. 40 


βροντή ... ee cee 
βρότος ... 2 «. 48 


βρωτύς ... . 119 
βῶς . 218 
Tdédka ... ... 65, 208 
γαμβρός ἐκ ee 48 
γαμέω ... 48, 97 
γέγαμεν... 48, 87, 292 
véyova ...A41, 43, 87, 292 
γεγώνω... 89, 298 
γέλως 180, 174 
γενεά 37, 12 
γενεή ce cee ave BV 
γενέθλη... eee ane 122 
γένεσις wee 117 


γενετήρ... wee eee OW 
γενετής .. , 132 
γένος 82, 84, “AL, 42, 43, 
124, 181, 208 


γέρας «oe. 129 
Vip nee cee eee eee «602 
γῆρας . 129 


γηρύω ..«.« 200 «ee 86 
γίγνομαι ...41, 48, 90 
γιγνώσκω 58, 92, 238 
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γίνομαι ... 


γινώσκω 
γλεῦκος ... 
γλυκύς ... 
γλῶσσα... 
γνώμη vee 
γνωτός os. 
γόνατα ... 
yovvara... 
γόνυ 
Topyw ... 
γούνατα... 
γραφεύς... 
γράφω ... 
γυνή 
Δαιτρός.. 
δάκνω ... 
δάκρυ 
δαμνάω.... 
δάμνημι... 
δαρθάνω 
δασύς ... 
δαυλός ... 


δεδοίκω ... 


δείδια 
δείδω 


63 

63 

ant 

LU, 208, 214 
. 112, 197 


δείκνυμι 82, 88, 94, 249 


δεικνύω ... 


δειλός 
δεῖνα 
δεινός 
δέκα 
δεκάς 
δέμω 
δεξιός 
δέξις 
δέρη 
δέρκομαι 
δέρρα 
δέσποινα 
δεσπότης 


δήλεται .... 
διαιτάω ... 


διακονέω 


διδάσκω... 


δίδωμι. 
δίζημαι. 
δίκη 
δίννω 
δίνω 

δῖος 
δίς... 


272 


"64, 92 


AL, 87, 9 94, 272 
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δίφρος ... 41,109 
δύλος . o9 
δόμεν 115, 204 
δόμεναι ... 115, 204 
δόμος 34, 59 
δόξα 37, 197 
δόρυ . 215 
δοτήρ . 121, 201, 211 
δοτός 4 117 
δοῦναι ... ... 130 
δουρί (loc.) . . 215 
Opacris... ... 182 
δρέπανον ... 116 
δρομεύς... ... 181 
δρῦς wee νὸν 9214 
duds... 136 
δύναμαι... 88, 233, 273 
δύο... wie see ee. 188 
δύω 30, 188 


δώδεκα ... z .. 40 
δωρεά ... ee ose 72 


δῶρον 35, 116 
OWTHP ... 121 
δώτωρ 35, 51, 59, 77, 121, 

201, 511 


EB... 2... 224, 225 
ἔα... cee cae one 280 
ἔαρ... ves . 127, 215 
ἑαυτόν ... 294. 228 
ἐγώ 58, 77, 216, 229) 225 
ἐγών .. ve « 222 
ἔδαφος ... ee 89 


ἔδηδα ... 88, 240 
ἕδος 59, 124, 212 
ἕδρα wee eee 116 
ἔδω . 82 
ἐδωδή . 110 
ἔειπον .... one 90, 233 
ἐέργω . 09 
ἐέρση . 2 
ἐθέλω 79, 238 
εἰδείην .... 144, 294 
εἰδέω ».. 144, 298 
εἶδος ... ee wee 41 
᾿ εἰδυῖα 125, 151 


εἴδω .... 89, 298 


εἰδώς 84, 128, 297 
εἰκών “ον 118 
εἰκώς ... 128, 297 
εἰλήλουθα 84 AL, 48, 87, 

0, "999, 
εἴληφα .. . 238, 238 
εἷμα ... 115 


238 


εἵμαρται... «.. 
εἰμί 69, 87, 249, 272 
εἶμι 42) 87, 288. 272 
εἵνυμι AO, 69, 78 
εἶπα . _ 245 
εἰπέ AO, 81, 90 
εἰς. 

. 108, 200, 207, 210 
ze 63 
écarbuBn _ 218 
ἑκατόν 0. 49, {9 
ἐκεῖ . 187 
ἐκεῖνος ... . 220 
ἐκεχειρία . 61 
ἔκτοθεν ... . 187 
ἐκτός . 187 
ἔλασσον... . 89 
ἔλαττον... . 89 
ἐλαχύς .... 39, 57 
ἔλδωρ . 136 
ἐλεύθερος . ὅ1 
Ἑλλάς .., . 186 
ἐλπίς 63, 127 
ἕλωρ . 136 
ἐμαυτόν... 228 
ἔμεν 118 
ἐμέω 34 
ἔμμα 115 
ἔμμεν 118 
ἔμμεναι... 115 
ἔμμι 69, 87, 249 
ἔμμορε ον. 238 
ἐμός 229 
ἐν 82 
ἕν, 48, 108, 208 
ἔνθα, ἔνθεν ... -.. 187 
ἔνισπε .. 90 
EVLOTES ... . 255 
ἐννέα 32, 40 
ἕννυμι ... 40, 69, 78 
ἔντερον ... οὐ. 121 
ἐντός 32, 187 
ἔντοσθεν ... 187 
ἕξ, 40, 68 
ἔοικα 238, 298 
és... 32, 68, 229 
ἔπιβδαι.. 207, 208 
ἐπίσκοπος .. AL 
ἐπίσταμαι . 236 
ἐπίτεξ .., . 108 
ἕπομαι .. D1, 299 
ἔπος 34, 40 
ἑπτά ἊΝ 00, 68 
ἔργον . ... 40, 58, 109 


315 


ἔρευθος ... 41,124 
ἔρις ες 127, 204 
ἕρπω 60, 68, 233 
EPTN ... cee vee 08 
ἕρση ... wee vee 08 
ἐρυθρός 41, 51, 59, 116, 

124 
ἔρως 136 
ES ... 47 
ἔσθης 69 
ἔσκε 92 
ἑσπέρα 78 
ἕσπερος... .. «. 40 
ἑστία ... ee eee 40 
ἔσχατος... 184 
ἕτερος ... 121 


ἔτι... cee vee =D, 79 
ἔτος ees eee eee 89 
ET OS vee eee eee 4] 
ΠΝ > 
evade ... 40 
εὐγενής 42, 124, 181, 201 

eee 81 


εὔγεω ς eee 


EVEKTNS . . 132 
εὔιδε . 233 
εὑρίσκω... 92, 284, 239 
εὐρύς ase nee eee LIL 
εὔωψ .. 108 
ἔχεα 244 ff. 
ἔχεσφι ... .. 12d 
ἐχέτλη. 122, 159 
ἔχευα 245 
ἐχθαίρω .. . 52, 141, 145 
ἐχθρός ... .-. 52,141 
ἔχω 58, 61, 90, 124, 88, 

238 
ἕωκα 41 
ἕως (subst). 78, 191 
ἕως (Conj.) ... ... 76 
ἑωυτόν ... 228 
Ζεύγνυμι 39, 88 
ζεῦξις ... 118 
Ζεύς 39, 197, 218 
ξητέω 94 
ξυγόν 80, 109, 190 
ζυγός 30, 109 


"Ha ... 149, 284, 280 
89 


ἡδύς ...80, 41, 59, 111 
ἠέλιος ... cee vee 02 
ἧκα eee cee eee 89 
Ka ese cee eee 99 


916 


ἥλιος uk wee we TD 


Fuca vee cee eee 41 
ἦμαι vee nee nee 265 
ἦμαρ vee ee 208 
ἡμέδιμνον. wee eee 09 
ἡμεῖς (8, 227 
ἡμέρα 9, 37,193 ff 
ἡμέρη 9, 37, 193 
ἡμέτερος woe 229 
fae vee eee eee «68 

69, 249 
iep 89, 52, 57, 127, 215 
jip « 215 
ἥρως . 181, 204, 213 
ἦσθα 252, 280 


ἧσσον, ἧττον... ... BD 


ἠώς (8, 124 
Θάρρος . 69 
θάρσος 09, 124 
θαρσύς 09, 124 
θᾶσσον . 126 
θάτερον ... .... 121 
θείνω sce cae nee δὲ 
θέλω 79, 288 
θέναρ 127, 215 
θεός .. 187 
θεράπαινα 49, 151 
θεράπων 49, 151 
θέρμη : 114 


θερμός ... ΜΝ 57, 114 
θέρος wee wee wee δ0 
θέσις ...« wee ee 88 


θετός 41, 59, 117 
θήκη 83, 127 
θηλὴή 33, 59 
θῆλυς 33, 59 


θῆμα ἮΝ wee eee 41 
θήρ wee eee tee 66 


θησαυρός ὁ... 83 
θνήσκω, θνήσκω “90, 92 
θρασύς ... oe 69 
Θράῦλλος ... ... 69 
θρίξ 61, 200 
θυγάτηρ... 121, 211 
θυμός 


θύσθλον... 
θύω vee eee eee 9Ὶ 


θωμός ... 41, 88 
θώραξ 127 
Tdc0s . 151 
ἰδίω D9, 234 


ἴδμεν 48, 87, 252, 292 
ἴδμων ... 115 
ἴδρις 28, 116, 203 
ἰέναι . 180, 204 
ἵζω.. cee vee eee 90 
inue «4. «28, 41, 87 
idapds . ~ wee Al 
UKKOS ene nee eee 40 
iKVEOMAL... 222 see 98 
iv, ἵν wee eee 22D 
tos... ... «6 192, 221 
ἱππεύς ... 76, 181, 218 
ἵππος .,.02, 84, 40, 78, 
112, 187 ff. 

Us 6. eee we 29 
ἴσαμι ... νος. 202 
ἴσθι (be) 79, 255, 277 
ἴσθι (know)... 255, 295 
ig os 40, 69 
UTTOS ... ... 40, 69 
ἵστημι 7, 9, 87, Al, 87, 
O79 

ἵστωρ ... . 121 
ἴσχω ... .. 90 
it... vee 29, 176, 204 
ἴφιος ... . 176 
ἰχθύς ον, 204 
ἰών wee tee eee 222 
Κάββαλε 62, 79 
κάθημαι ee. 206 
καθίξας... ... 145 
καίω 39, 284 
καλέω ... vee eee 90 
κάλημι ... . 249 
καλός . 179 
κάππεσε 62, 79 
κάρα wee eee 210 
καῤδία ... eee wee D2 
κάρη vee 215 
καρπός... vee ee DY 
καρτερός 191 
κατά ... nee eee TY 
κάτω ... 187 
κεῖμαι oe 262, 264, 273 
κεῖνος . 220 
κέλευθος ... wee 3 
κέλης .. 124 
κέλλω ... 69, 97 
κέντρον... «.. Ὁ], 121 
κέρας 58, 129. 212 
κευθάνω we eee 98 
κευθμός . 114 


κῇ .. 7 ον 187 
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κῆνος 220 
κήνσωρ ... Cl 
κινέω 94 
κίρνημι ... 88 
κιχάνω... 61 
κλεηδών 163 
κλείς . 127 
κλέος 72, 124 
κληδών ... 168 
κληηδών 168 
κληίς 127 
κλίννω .. 93 
κλίνω ... «.. 98,94 
κλυτός 90, 58, 117, 124 
κλύω ...« vee vee 91 
κλώψ ... 202 
κνημίς ... 127 
κό- 57, 220 
κοίτη 117, 273 
κολωνός 47 
κόμη 9 
κονίσαλος 68 
κόπτω .. 92 
κόραξ ... 127 
κορέννυμι . 140 
κόρη 37, 40 
κόρρα . 37 
κόρυς 127, 204 
κόσμος ... «. 69 
κούρη . 387 
κρατερός .. 12] 
κράτος .... 124, 151 
κρατύς ... 39, 126 
κρείσσων . 126 
κρείττων 39 
κρεμάννυμι ... 140 
κρίννω oe. . 98 
κρίνω 98, 94 
κριτής vee w. 132 
κρύβδην ... 168 
κτείνω ... 389, 47, 284 
κτέννω. eae 
KUVEW .... 93, 94 
κύων 41, Αἴ, 113, 201, 
210 
κώρα 37 
Λαγχάνω ον 98 
λαγώς ... 191 
λαιός 86, 112 
λαμβάνω 98, 94 
λαμπάς ... 186 
λαμπρός «ον. 116 
λάμπω ... . 116 
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avOdvw ... ... 98 


λαός ve 76 
λέγω ἐν 85, '87, 89, 182 
λειμών ... 47 


λείπω 84, 41 42, 48, D7, 
89 


λεῖψις ... 0 wee vee 118 
λέλοιτπα 84, 41, 48, 87, 

238, 252, 292 
λέξις we wee wee 182 
AEUKN wee ee vee 110 


λευκός ... 51, 108, 109 
λέχος .... 51 
λεώς 76, 191 
ληθάνῳ ose cee 98 
λήθω «Ὁ wee nee 89 
ληός .... 76 
Λητώ . 131, 213 


λιμήν ce wee eee 118 
λιμπάνω ... nae 98 
λίπα . 51 
λιπεῖν. 42, 89, 90, 130 
λιπέν wee cee ee 167 
λίπην ... os. «ee 167 
λίσσομαι ... 40,91 
Noyas ... «ee wee 186 
λόγος 85, 182 
λοιπός 2... see wee 109 
λοῦτρον wee eee 1921 
λύκος 57, 109 
λύπη ...« «νὸν. 110 
λυπρός ... wee wee 116 
λυτήρ ... eee eee 121 
λύω ww ww 89,91 


Μακρός 39, 77, 116, 124 
μάντις wees . 118 
μάρναμαι ... ... 88 
μάῤπτω Ωρ 92 
μάχη se wee ee 110 
μάχομαι  ... ... 89 
μέζων ee cae ee 126 


μειδιάω vee eee Ὁ8 
μείζων ... 126, 201, 212 
μείων a. ... 126 
μέλι 48, 136, 208 
Μέντωρ wee eee 1921 
μένω 47, 97 
"μέρος 112, 238 
μέσος 39, 69 
μέσσος ... 39, 59, 69 


μετά. ... nee nee 904 
μῆκος 2... 4s. a. 124 
μῆνις ose vee vee 116 


μήτηρ 88, 87, 48, 121, 

211 
μῆτις 59 
μηχανή . 116 
μία . 68, 210 
μικρός ... 68 
μίν 225 
μινύω .... 88 
μίσγω ... . 67 
μισέω 69, 180 
μῖσος ... 09 
μνηστήρ . 121 
μοῖρα 112, 238 
μοῖσα . 197 
μοῦσα ... 37, 197 
μουσίδδει 23, 54 
μῦς 31, 48, 69 
HOM a .. 197 
μῶνυξ ... 81, 179 
Ναῦς 218 
νείφει ... 57 
νεκρός 2... os. se 5B 
νέκυς ὅ8, 111, 214 
νέμεσις 660 vee ee OF 
νέμος 48 
νέμω . 47, 97 
νέος as. 82, 40, 47, 72 
νεότης .... 37 
νέποδες 09 
νεύω 47 
νεφέλη ... 193 
νέφος . 212 
νέω 92, 102 
νήθω 92, 102 
νηῦς 218 
νικάὰς ᾿... 78 
vip 225 
ViTT POV... 121 
vipa 57, 68 
viget oO” 
VOMEUS .... . 181 
νόμος . 109 
νομός . 109 
νόσφι . 204 
νύκτωρ. we ae. 158 
νύμφα ἴσου. . 198 
νύ we wee 190 
νυός . 80 
vay 22, 226 
νώνυμνος 115 
FREWVOS ... 40 
ξέννος ... 40 


O17 


ξένος 2... on. oe. 40 
Ejvos 1... wee 2s. 40 


‘Ow. . 216, 21%, 220 
ὄγκος .. 46 
ὅδε bee tee nee ᾿ 220 
ὁδεῖνα- «Ὁ... eee 220 
ὁδούς ... ... .... 128 
᾿Οδυσεύς ὼς, 89 
ὀδωδήὴ ...« «ον νὼ. 110 


ὀδών .. . 128 
οἶδα 34, 48, 59, 87, 241, 
259, 999 


οἴκαδε ... 10. we. 187 
οἴκει. owe cue ae 187 


οἴκοι 34, 187 
otxovee ... > 187 
οἶκος 34, 40 


οἷμος www awe ee 114 
OV ι΄... eee eee 84 
οἶνος ase cee ee 84 


οἶνός ... 84 
οἴομαι “84, 80, 111 
οἷς ... 84, 112, 221 
οἷος . . 220 


οἷς 28, 84, 40, 72, 111 


οἶσθα 59, 64, 252. 292 
οἰωνός 84, 111 
ὅκκως, dxws... 1... 220 
ὄλλυμι ... 47, 240 
ὅλος 40, 51, 112 
᾿Ολυττεύς ... 59 
ὀμιχέω 60. 39, 58 


ὄμματα... ee vee 68 
ὄναρ ... wee we 915 
ὀνίνημι ... 87, 285 
ὄνομα 
ὄνυξ: ... .ὕ.. 84. ov 
dar pos wee eee 161 
ὅποτε ... 22. 2. 220 


ὄππατα wee eee 69 
ὅπποτε... ...« 0. 220 
ὅππως, ὅπως we. 220 
ὄργανον vee eee 116 
ὀρέγω ... ase 51 
ὀρνιθοθήρας ... 61, 196 
ὄρνις 127, 200, 204 
ὄρνυμι wee 88 234 
ὅρος wee cee eee 78 
ὅς (rel.) 39, 220 


ὅς (poss. ) ee ane 229 
ὅσο nae cee eee 990 
boo" 


ὄσσε ... ae ... 1Π’ 
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ὅσσος cee vee vee 990 
ὅστις vee nae vee 220 
STE... eee ee eee 990 
ὅτι eee eae eee 220 
ὅτις vee cee eee 220 
ὅτου vee see vee 9220 
ofdas 2... we «e 129 


οὖθαρ ... 99 
οὗλος 40, 78, 112 
ov més 23, 227 


οὐρανός ... we ... 116 
οὖρος ..« vee vee 08 


os 220 
οὕτω 65, 187, 217, 220 
οὕτως ... 187 217 
ὀχέω ... «ον 124 
ὄχος . 58, 124 
ὄψ wes eee 108, 202 
Παθεῖν ... 468, 90,124 
πάθος ... 124 
πάϊς 72, 127, 200 
παῖς 72, 127, 200 
TANAW ee 92 
παλτός ...« vee eee DA 
πᾶν nee nee eee 208 
WOVOTTNS see eee 182 
πάντη wee coe vee 204 
παρά ... ... @9, 204 
παράβλωψ ... ... 108 
παραί ..« vee νὸν 204 


πάρος ...« vee vee 204 
πᾶς vee ... 200, 207 
πάσσων wee eee 99 
πάσχω vee 92 
πατήρ 41. 42, 51, 60, 17, 

121, 199, 201, 207, 11 
παῦρος wes eee eee 127 
παχύς ... ΝΕ ον 89 


πεδά 90, 204 
πέδον ... 109 
πείθω ᾿ 82, “AL, 59, 61 
πειθώ . 181, 018 
πειστήρ wee vee 121 
πέκτω sce cee vee 92 
πέλεκυς... vee cee 214 
πέλομαι wee eee AL 


πέλωρ ...« vee vee 186 


πέμπε ... 45, 57 
πέμπτος 57, 117 
πεμπτός wee eee 117 
πένης ... 127 
πένθος ... 84, 48, 124 
πέντε ... 82, 45, 57, 600 


πέποιθα 41, 292 
πέπονθα 34, 48, 292 
πέπτω ... eee «ee 60 
περί 79, 204 
πέρνημι 88, 116 
πέσσω see see vee 60 
πετάννυμι ΝΣ 140 
πέτομαι 32, 41, 60, 89, 90 
πέφευγα 84, 87, 292 
πεφύκω.... . 298 
WH wee see ane ᾿ς 187, 217 
πήγνυμι 02, 88, 108 


πηλίκος... see eee 116 
πήλνι «Ὁ vee vee QLV 
πημονή v0. ee eee LIB 
πίειρα 2 see oe 112 
πίμπλημε. vee vee 92 
πίω see ave nee 98 


πιπίσκω vee eee 92 
πίπρασκω ... ... 92 
πίπτω ose vee eee 90 
πίστις ... 59, 61 
πιστός 6. vee wee 61 
πίτνημι ... 93, 140 
πιφαύσκω ... ... 61] 
πίων ...« vee eee 112 


πλάνης... vee vee ΤΩΥ 
πλέκω ose 32, 87, 92 
πλήθω ... see vee 92 
TAHPNS oe. vee vee 116 
WAOKH oe. wee eee 110 
πλόος ws. vee vee 109 


πλούσιος wee eee 09 
πλούτιος wee vee 9 
πλοῦτος wee eee 59 
πό- wee OF, 220, 221 
TOE W ἀν νὼ 89 
πόθεν 187, 217 


TOOL ... ave ve 18% 
Tot wee oe 187, 217 
39 


TOLEW 


ποιμήν 115, 151, 201, 

210 
ποίμνιον . 115, 151 
ποινή 57, 116 


ποῖος see eee wee 920 
ποκα sve wee wee 220 


πόκος ... 92 
πόλις 41, 111, 9214 
πολλός ... 40) 112 
πολύρρην 40, 210 
πολύς sce ooo eve 111 
πόπανον wee eee 116 


πόρνη 88, 116 
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πορφύρα 28, 54 
WOTE ... . 187 
πόσις ... 118 
πόσος ... 220 
WOTE ... 220 
πότερος ... ... 12] 
πότνα ... 112 
πότνια ... ... 112 
ποῦ . . 187 
πουλύ ... wee vee AO 
πούς . 202, 207, 208 
πρᾶγμα  ... we. 62 
πράσσω 9,91 
πρᾶτος ... {2 
πράττω... 9, 37 
πρήσσω.... 9, 37 
πρόφρασσα ... 151 
πρόφρων 151 
πρῶτος .. 72, 184 
Πυθώ . 218 
πυνθάνομαι ... 98 
πῦρ 16, 203 
πώνω se vee eee 98 
πώς . 202, 207, 208 
‘Pa.. . 217 
paiva . 210 


tn 


ῥῆγμα 
ῥήγνυμι 
ῥῆξις 
ῥήτρα 
ire 
ῥῖγος 
ῥίζα 
ῥίπτω 
ῥοή 
ῥύαξ 
ῥώννυμι 
Zddos . 
σαυτόν. 


σβεννύεις 
σβέννυμι 


σεαυτόν... 
/ 

σέβομαι... 

σεμνός ... 


σεύω 
σικύα 


σίναπι .. 


σίνις 


σίνομαι ... 


σιός 


ῥέξω 40 
ῥέω 84, 51, 69, 110, 233 
. 115 

"40, 51, 88, 238 

. 51 


40, 121 
121 
“99, 68 


40, 112, 197 
92 


84, 110 
. 127 
88 


68 


τ 224, 228 


ον 249 

. 67,68 
224, 228 
68, 68, 116 
’ 63, 116 
68 
ων 87 
28, 208 
ον 127 

. 159 

54 
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σκεδάννυμι . 140 
σκέπτομαι 32, 41 
σκίδνημι 88, 140 
σκοπή ... 41,110 


OKOP one nee eee 127 
σμικρός ... see ee 68 
σμῦς age cee cee 68 


copia 9, 37 
σοφίη ον 9, 37 
Σπάρτη... ee ee LI7 
σπείρω ... 68, 91 
σπεύδω... 94,110 
σπλήν 12. wee ove 64 
σπορά ... see vee 9] 
σποράς ... 136 


σπουδάζω ... ... 84 


σπουδή ... 34, 110 
στᾶμεν.. 42) 115 
OTATOS ... 41, 49; 117 
στέαρ ον. 215 
στέγη 110 


στέγος ... see nee 68 
στέγω ... 
στείχω ... wee ee 109 
στέλλω... ς 
στενός ... wee vee 159 


στέφανος ... ... 116 


στῆναι .. 42, 180 
στίζω 99, 91 
στίχος ... . 109 
στοά ... nee ee 87 
στοιά ... nee ee 87 


στόρνυμηι ... .-. 68 
στραβός... ... ...« 109 
στρατηγός ... ... 41 
στρωμνή eee eee 115 


OTUYLOS .. 99, 112 
στύω ὦ. Al 
ov... . 2238, 225 
σύζυξ ... 108 
σῦς... κῶν 68 
σφαῖρα 112, 197 
σφάλλω wes eee 68 
σφέ- 4. νος 224, 297 
σφέτερος wee 229 
σφός ον 229 
opm 223, 226 
TXES ... ... 255 
σχίζω ... 58, 88, 91 
Σωκράτης 124, 181, 196 
σῶμα ... ... . 11d 


Ἰυμαι wee eee 88 
TAVUW 1... wee wee 88 


τάσις . 118 
τατός 49, ὅ9 
τάχος . 124 
ταχύς . 124 
τε (conj.) 32, 57 
τε (pron.) 220 


TEYOS ee see vee =68 
TEYW see nee eee 68 


τεῖδε 187, 217 
τείνω ὅ9, 92 
τείρεα . 129 
τεκεῖν ...Ὁ νον 90 
τέκμαρ ... 127 
τέκμωρ ... 127 
τέκνον ... 110 


τελείω ce ee cee BY 
TENEW 00 ace vee OD 


τέλλω ... 91, 92 
τέμνω 90, 98 
τεός 92, 229 
τέρας .. 129 
τέρετρον οὐ. 122 
τέρμων ...« ose ee 115 
τέσσαρες: ... ... 40 
τέχνη «Ὁ cee eee 82 
τῆλε ἊΝ . 217 
τηλίκος ἊΝ . 116 
τῆνος ον 990 
τιθαιβώσσω ... ... 60 
τίθημι 7, 41, 59, 61, 83, 

87, 249, 273 
τίκτω wes vee 90 
τιμάω 8) et 180 
τιμή wee 84 
τίνω . 93 
τίς 28, 57, 217, 220, 221 
τίσις ... 57 
τιταίνω... see vee 92 
τιτρώσκω. wee eee 92 
τίω wee eee = B89, 57 
τλάω ... eee vee 64 
τλητός.. ees 


. 64 
τό- . 216, 217, 220 


TOLOS . 220 
τοιοῦτος ... 220 
τομή . 110 
τόσος 220 
τοσοῦτος 220 
TOTE see eee 220 
Tou see tee wee 223 
τρεῖς 39, 59 


τρέφω ... eee vee GL 
τριάκοντα 190 


τρίβω "62, 68, 87 


TULOE 
τύμπανον 
τύπτω .. 


᾿Ὑββάλλειν ... 


νων, 89 
ves 223, 225 
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. 187 
116 


. 89, 91, 92, 94 


62 


ὕδρος ... «se 2. 179 
ὕδωρ 78, 127, 208, 215 
vids ue wee 20, 72 
vids ... 200 
ὑμεῖς 39, 78, 227 
ὑμές 223, 227 
ὔὕμμε 227 
ὔμμες 89, 223, 227 
ὑπέρ νον 80, 60 
ὕπνος 63, 116 
ὑπό 30, 79 
ὗς ... 31, 68 
ὕστατος . 134 
ὕστερος {8 
Φαεινός.... 69 
φάεννος . 69 
φαηνός ... . 69 
φαίνω . AV 
φάος . 69 
φάτις 59, 118 
φαῦος ... . 69 
φεόγειν ... 24 
φερνή 116 
φέρτε ... «νὼ. 8. 
φέρω 34, 35, 41, 60, δὴ 
φεύγω ... 32, 41, “20 
φήμη 87, AL, 114 
φημί 37, 41, ’ 87, 249 
φήρ wee 66 
φθαίρω 91 
φθάνω. 99 
φθείρω.. . 89, 69, 91, 97 
φθέρρω... ... 89, 91 
φθίνω . 98 
φιλιππίξει . 88 
φλέγω ... . 108 
φλέψ 62, 200 
φλόξ 62, 108 
φόνος . o7 
φορά 34, 110 
φοράς ... . 186 
φορβή ... 60, 110 
φορέω ... 34, 39 
φόρος 94,109 
φορός . 109 
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PPL wee ose oe. 141 
φράσσω vee eee 14] 
φράτηρ... cae vee 121 
pparnp vee eee 121 
φράτωρ... ... 60, 121 
φρήν 42, 118, 201, 210 
φροῦδος . {2 
φύγαδε... nee . 187 
φύγδα ... «2. o. 108 


φυγή 82,41, 110 
φύξζω 1s eee 89 
pul 39, 91 


φῦκος ce ace eee 98 
φυλή ...« vee wee 116 


φῦλον ... 116 
φύσις .. ὅ9, 69 
φύω 39, 60, tT 
φωνή . 

φώρ 35, oot 


Χαμάξε wee νὸν 195 


Ab... see eee 2, 79 
abdouctt ... ... 26 
abduco... ... ... 62 
absens ...- 
accaptare ... ... 82 
acceptuS  ... «.. 86 
accurro . 64. 
acer 0, 116, 152, 200 
Achilles eee . 2138 
Actles i... ... «ee 84 
acris 70, 116, 152, 200, 

2038 


GCUS wee vee eee 11 
adaugeo ... ... 86 
AMIGO ... we «ee 86 
adultus... ... ... 142 
aedes ... 
aegrotus ... ... 141 


aenus 69, 73 
Gequor ... ες 124 
δ... ρὸν νὼ, £3) 
aestumo wee eee 86 
aestuS ... ... w. ΑἹ 
Gevom ... 112, 154 
AGCEPS ... ον 


agellus .. 49 
ager 36, 70, 116, 191 
aggulus 44 
agmen . 


. 26, 77, 115 


χαμαί ... ... 1938, 204 
χανδάνω wee (OV 
χάος se nee eee 08 
χάρις 136, 204 


Xapmovy ... ... 116 
χείλιοι ... vee eee 69 
χείρ ... ..« 199, 200 
χείσομαι wee eee OF 
χέλλιοι... wee eee 69 
χέρνιψ ...« nee νὸς 
XEW ... wee eee 88 
χήλιοι wee vee vee 69 


χήν 47, 78 
χήρ .- 200 
χθές .. 204 
χθών ... 201, 210 
χίλιοι vee ee nee 69 
χιών 48, 201, 208 


χλαμύς... cee vee 127 
χλόη ... eee wee 18 
χόλος ... vee eee 118 


11.--- ΤΙ ΑΥΊΝ, 
AgGnus ... ... 68 
ago 86, 41. 58, 89 
agricola . 110, 195 
aidilis ... «.. 26 


Albius ... 1... «2. 60 
albus ... ... ... 60 
Alfius ... ... «.. 60 
aliquis ... 

alituum (gen. 


τς 206 


alius ... 89,112, 217 
alloquor w. 84 
almus ... ... «. 114 
alo wee eee ee 89 
alter 121, 217 
alumnus 156, 279 
GLVEUS 660 see wee «0B 


alvos ... ... 112, 186 
amnages wee eee 4] 


ambire .. 60 
ambo 77, 188, 194 
amo 39, 73, 141 
ango ... 86, 46, 58, 89 
angus . ον 86 
angulus . 44 
animal 77, 157, 203 
animus... » ae 08 


QNNUO ... see ove 47 
GANNUS ... ... oe 181 
GNSer ... 47, 78 
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χόρτος woe 58, 117 
χρᾶσθαι .. 141 
χρῆσθαι wee eee LAL 
χρύσεος 25, 39, 72, 151, 

191 
χύτλον ...« vee eee 122 
χώρα . 129,198 
xX WON ... 193 
χῶρος . 179 
Ψευδής ... . 124, 212 
ψεῦδος ... .. 124 
’Qkiwv .... 39, 126 
WKUS 111 


ὦμος see eee Δ, 7B 
ὥρα see eee vee 89 
ὧρος sean vee eee 89 
WS... ee vee 65, 220 


ὥστε 


ante... ee nae 86 
αρ. sae vee eee 2 
aprscor... 
appeto ... ... .«.. 64 
applaudo ... ... 86 
aptus ... se oe 92 
@pUd «Ὁ ase vee 6D 


aput ... 62 
arbor ... 88, 69, 201 
arbos 38, 69, 124, 201, 
219 
arefacro 147 


GATENG ... wee vee 18 
argentum .. .. 58 


‘armentum 115 
aro eee eee eee 91 
AYVOM ... D1, 112 
asellus . . dl 
assiduos” 112 


QUCEPS 


86, 40, 79, 179 
36 


AUCUPIUM ... 

audax 200, 208, 206 
audio ... {8 
ατφοο ... 86, 96 
augmen . 115 
augmentum... ... 115 
augurium 36, 179 
augustus... ... 86 
aureus... 39, 78, 151 
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GQUVOTA... see vee 124 
autumnus ... ... 156 


autumo . 34 
avis 34, 73, “4111, 200, 

204 ff 
Balbus... ... ... 60 
battuere eee eee 90 


bellum ... ... ... 40 
bene... «ον. 55) 187 
beneficentior.. "161, 291 
bibo ... ... 60, 87 
DimUs ic. vee aes 08 
Dis... ss. wee eee 40 
bonus ... ως 40 
bos bes 76, 200, 213 
bubulcus wee eee 1100 
DYSSUS Ὁ ee eee 26 


C. (abbrev.) ... 55 
caedes 124, 125, 201 
caelites... ... ... 120 
caelum ... ves κῶν OL 
eaeruleus ... ... Dl 
CUESIUS 66. see vee 89 
caldus ... 16. ace 19 
calidus... τον «ee 19 
callis ... ... «.. 116 
calor... ... «Ὁ, 124 
candelabrum .. 41 
CONUS sce vee vee 206 
cantus ... ... ... 119 


COPESSO.. 145 
capto 16, 89, 78, 91, 94 
CUPSO .... 97 
carnifex ... ««.. 80 
carnufer ... 30 
caro 41, AT, 210 
CUTPO ... 57 


COSSUS sce cee nee 197 
CUSSUS τος vee vee 69 
CAOUAG ... ee vee 96 
CAUSA . 
causidicus ... ... 109 
σατο... 
CAVEO ... ese ee Ο8 
celer toes 
CENAEUS 2... cee ave 290 
CENSOY 1... eee nee τ 


centum ... 49, 79 
Ceres 124, 212 
cerno 94, 122 


certe ee - ... 187 
certo... ... 69, 187 


cicer 
cinis 
cito 

claudo ... 
claustrum 
clausus .. 

clavis ... 


Clodis ... 


Cn. (abbre v.). 


coalesco... 
cocus 
coda 
COeMO ... 
coepr 
coeptunr 
cognitus 
cognomen 


cognomentum 


cogo 
colligo ... 
collis 
colloco ... 
columba 
cones 
comes 
CONLISSATL 
CONCOTS ... 
conculco 
concutio 
confectus 
confestim 
conficto 
CONJUK v0. 
Consentes 


consobrinus ... 


consul... 
convicium 
coquina 
coquo 
cor 
cornu 
COYPUS ... 
coventionid 
CYeSCO ... 
cribrum 
culter ... 
cum 
CuUpa 
CUPPA ... 
cur 
CUSPUS -. 


Dacruma 
danunt... 


᾿ς 124, 201, 212 


203 


. 187 
{9 


Si i 121 
64 


921 


dator 85, 51, 59, 77, 121, 
211 


datus 
debeo 
decem ... ... «ws. 58 
decet ... ... «we. 62 
dectdo 1... we «ee 86 
Gecor 1.0. wee we. 124 
GecuS ... «see « 124 
edt ss. ee tee 288 


41, 117, 279 
eae 78 


defendo ὁ... 92 
degener 124, 201, 212 
adlego 73 
deico 89, 40 
demo 73 
dens . 128, 200, 279 
denuo ... . 40 
CLEUS ... οὕ. AO, 187 
dexter 59, 79, 121, 191 
dt- 69 
dico 82, ‘40, 62, 89 
dictator ‘ed wee 204 
Midict ... «.. 64, 238 
dies 39, 77, 197, 200 
Diespiter ... ... 197 
Aif- sce sae nee 69 
diferdens .. 26 
dignus 44, 62, 63, ΓΜ] 
εἰ5- 69 
disco 64, 92 
distinguo ... ... 98 
divos 32, 40 
dint 258, 284 
dinate we. 908 
do... 87, 272 
dolor 69, 124 
dolus ww. 89 
COMA see see vee 157 
Gominus ... ... 910 
COMUS ... 34, 59 
donum ... 41,116 
COUCO ... wee eee 82 
duco ww. 382,89 
duellum wee eee 40 
duim 95, 276 


duo 30, 40, 77, 188, 194 
duodecim 40 
Cue ce cee ee 82 
AveNnOS 1... se vee 40 
Avonus... ... «. AO 


Ya os 


399 


edan 127 
CMU ... ... 95 
edo(vb.) .... 82, 33 
edo (subst.) 113, 201, 

210 
ef- eee we 68 


egr vee 41, 299, 292 
600 58, 77, 209, 225 


ENnvo bee .. 48 
ENSIS ... we UG 
CO sce ase 87, 249, 272 
eques 120, 179 


equos 32, 34, ‘40, 78, 112, 
187 ff. 

eram 101, 149, 235, 245, 
| 280 

67Ὸ .. 69,89, 274 


CTUS sae vee eee (δ 
ESCIE caw . 92 
esse . , 190, 218 
essem 106, 281, 282 
est (he is) 82, 82, 87, 

"249° 273 


est (he eats) 87, QAY 
et. vee 59, {9 
eundum . 137 
euUunteM oo. ... eee 128 
ex wee ase eee «64 


exemplum ... ... 48 
extimius 
existumo ... .«.. 86 
exsul ss. cae eee 89 
exsulto ...  .12 see 86 
exterior wee eee 121 


Faber ... «1. «. 60 
fabula bee 122 
facio 41, “BO, 87, 91, 99 
factor .... . 121 
fallow. we ae 68 


fama 37, 114 
fames ... ~ wee 197 
fart os. a. δ,41 
fastiguum 151 
fateor ... «τς. Al 
faxens.. 106, 282 
[ULO .... 97, 282 
fect 87, 99, 239, 292 


“fel 118, 210 
relia 200, 208, 204, 206 
felO ... ane 88, 59 
SEMEN ... vee 215 
femina 33, 59, 115, 279 
semur 30, 127, 208, 215 


fevQH se ave ave 127 
fero 85, 41, 60, 89, 249, 

272 
ferox . 200, 203 
7776 69, 125, 278 
fert δὴ 249 
fetus 115 
jides wee “AL, C70 
jido 82, 34, 41, 59, 89 
jfidus 41, 109 
jfiere vee 77, 125 
fiert 77. 125, 267 


Yilius 88, 59, 73, 191 
FingO sie see vee 96 
Ἄο... sae vee ΤῸ, 207 
SITUS wee ee νὸν 
flabrum ... 59, 122 


flebilis ... .. 188 
flectO ... «ὦν 92 
fluvous .. 112 
feeds 26, “BA, 41, 124 
fore. 30 
forma ... . 114 
formo ... . 141 
Sormus ... 57, 114 
Jrater . 60, 121 
Sremo ... 72, 117 
JSrendo ... .... 92 
Srigus . ον 29, 68 
‘Fructus .. . 119, 200, 206 


Fruges ... ἐν μεν 119 
FUCUS Ὁ vee ee 28 


JUGG ... ... 41, 110 
Sugr ~ 84, Al, 87, 292 
SuUgio .... 39, 91 


Jui 31, 34, 60, 259, 292 
fulcio ... . 141 
Julerum 
fulgeo ... «Ὁ... 96 
Sulmen... 
Jumus ... 
funditus ... ... 187 
fundo ... sae 98 
funebris «4... 69 
funestus .... ... 69 
Junus ... 
juo see eee 
fur... ~— 8d, 77, 201 
SUPNUS .6. cee vee OW 
furor... we vee 80 
Susus 


Gavius ... wo 89 
genius ... 
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GeNWUS ... .. 112 
gens 59, 118, 200 
genu 58, 208 
genua vee 26, 40 
genus 39, 34, 41, 69, 

124 
giugno ... 41, 90 


GlUisCO ...« ee vee 92 
GNarus ... 
GNotUs ... wee vee BD 
gradior 69 
GPAVIS ... 57, 111, 152 
GVESSUS . 69 
Οὐ sce cee tee OT 
grus . 200, 204 
gula ... 110 


Habeo ... ... «.. 16 
hac... ως 187, 217 
halo » owe 18 
hanser ... 
harena... we. ee 08 
haruspex 


henonem (acc.) ... 210 
herba 60, 110 
here, hera 204 


herus 1. vee ae 18 
hic wee eee ALY, 221 
hic (adv.) .. 
hiems 48, 200, 201, 208 
hance . 217 
holus ... rr co) 
homo 41, 47. 77, 118, 

201, 207, P10 


honor 69, 77, "201, 212 
honos 69, 77, 78, 124, 

201, 208, 212 
hortus ... 58, 117 
hostica pas . 196 
huc . 217 
humerus... «.. (8 
hums ... 187 
humus ... . 118 


τὲ see ase 904, 217 


adem . 221 
idus » vee 41,11] 
dens . 128, 200, 279 
agnts 116 

4GNnosco.. “45, 63, 178 
alico 84, 47, (7 
illac wes 187, B17 


ile ... ws. Q17, 221 
illic . 217, 221 


INDEX OF LATIN WORDS. 
alline 217 | lacruma 30,59 | medius... 39, 59 
alluc 217 | lacryma ... ... 80 | meio 39, 58 
am see see eee Q2L | laedo ... «Ὁ «ον. 69 | mel . 48 
in. ~ vee eee 82 | laesus ... 69,180 | inelior ... . 126 
an- (priv.) ως 49 | laevos ... 36,112 | memini... 34, 295 
inclutus 26, 80, 58, 117 | lampas... . 186 | mens 34,118 
inerementum . 115 | lapis 127,200 | mensor... . 121 
inde 187,217 | laquear... ... ... 157 | mensura 64, 121 
andigena 110,195 | Lares ... ... ... 69 | mergo ... . 109 
UNfans ... .. se BF | Lases ... κ᾿ νων 69 | mergus... . 109 
inferus 189 | latus (borne) ... 64 | meses . 44 
enfimus 139 | lectus 26, 117, 279, 299 | messis ... . 118 
inquam wee vee 9O | lectus (bed) .. we OL | met . 222 
ansece ... 90, 255 | lego ... 82,89 | metior ... . 121 
inspicio vee cee B82 | leigibus... ... ... 83 | meus . 229 
intellego ... ... 82 | levis 1... ... 28,57 | mi... ... 73, 78 
enter . 121 | lex... ... νὸς 108,202 | migro ... 57 
interior . 121 | laber (free) ... ... 51 | miles 63, 120, 200 
intimus... . 189 | libet ... «Ὁ «4. 80 | minister ... 169 
intus 32,187 | liceé ... ... 98 | minor ... . 126 
ipse 221,228 | lictus 57, 117 | minuo ... . 88 
ire wes see vee 282 | lien 64, 201, 210 | mirificus . 109 
4 sce see vee 217,221 | lingua ... 59 | mirus ... . 68 
astac 187,217 | lino... eae 98 ] mist . 69 
iste 217,221 | linquo ... 57, 87,98 | missus ... . 69 
istic 217,221 | lis... vee modo . 7 
astine .. 217 | locus 34, 64,127 | moenia... 26, 34 
astuc we vee 2LT | locutus ... we ne moiniceptom we 26 
at... see eee 87,249 | lubet ... 2... «2. 80 | moles 206, 212 
iter vee eee 215 | lubricus ... ... 68 | molestus . 212 
itiner ... 215 | luceo ... ... «2 BL | mollis .... 59 
lucifer... ... ... 109 | moneo 34, 39, 73, 141 
Jaceo 98, 286, 287, 2 lwo... see eee ove 121 | morior.. 91, 141 
JQCIO ... “98 lupus ... see see Ὁ | mors .. 48 
jecur 80, 89, 52, 127, | lustrum... ... ... 121 | motus ... . 8d 
"20 8. 215 | lua vee eee vee LOB | moveo ... 35, 105 
7θηα sae vee vee BD muletra . 121 
JUdex w. as 108 | Maarco... ... 26 | mulgeo... 79, 121 
jugum 80, 39, 98, 190 | magister . 79, 159 | munia ... . 84 
Jumentum εὐ. 115 | magnus... 389, 77, 116 | munio ... 34 
JUNGO .. 39, 98, 94 | major 39, 69; 126, ΘΙ, MUNUS ... 124 
Jupiter 82, 197, 213 212 | murus ... 34 
Juppiter ... ... 82 | majus ... 201, 208,212 | mus 81, 48, 69 
juvenis ... 39,206 | male ... ... ... 187 
mancipium wee eee 36 | Nave 68 
Kalendae ... ... δῦ mancupium... ... 36 | nates 206 
Καγίαρο ... ... 55 | mane, mani. 204 | natio 118, 210 
manus 73, 116, 200, 206, | nauta .. 182 
Labes ... .. 197 214 | navaled .. 204 
labor ... ... ... 69 | mare 28, 303 NAVIS 152, 213 
lac vee eee θΌ, 208 | marid . 26,204 | navita ... οὐ. 182 
lacesso ... 1.145 | marmor— .. 203 1 nec... we 109 
lacto . 145 | mater 868, 37, 48, 121 | neco 34, 58, 141 
lacrima 26,30 | maximus ες 189 | necto ον 
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neglego... ... «.. 82 
MEMO ... ase eee 18 
MEMUS 2... 6. ee 48 
NEQUE ᾿ς. ace vee 19 
nequinunt ... ... 98 
neuter ... 
Nex 

NidUus ... τον ee 69 
nthil ... wu. ae. 78 
Nil... 6. ase 78,78 
mingutt... τος ... BT 
nivem (aCC.)... 
noceo 
NOCUOS ... . 112 


nomen 48, 115, 201, 208, 
2 
7108 wee eee 222, 297 


7108CO 
qoster ... 
NOLUS 66. eee eee 80 


NOVEM ... 32, 40 
novitas ... 37, 164 
novos 32, 40, 41 
NOX .. 120 
nubes 124, 125, 197, 206, 

219 
nullus .., (3, 217 


MNUTUS ... wee... BO 
NUTT .6e ase cee 19 


Ob... τῳ cee ee 60 
occistt ... 1. oe OF 
OCCUTTO... ws. «1. 64 


octor 39, 126 
oculus .. » ae 4 
OMOr ... eee vee 59 
offendo... 57, 92 
oinos 34, 112 
oleo . 89 
olim . 221 
ollus 221 


olus see eee eee 1D 
omnis 210 


onus 78, 124, 208 
op- μον 62 
optimus - 189 
opus w. 124 
orior 39, 91 
OScel ... 108, 179 
ovis 28, 34, 40, 111, 204 

ft, 214 
Pabulum ... 122 
paciscor 90, 92 


pacont ... 1. «. 90 
pactum... ww. «. 92 
pagont... ... ««.. 90 
palumbes ... ... δ. 
pando . 93 
pango 62, 90, 98, 94, 241 

. 6 


Panes 11 

parens . 90, 291 
paricidas ... 196 
partes... 26,78, 200 


pario ... ... 90,141 
parricida 110, 179, 196 


pars 59, 118 
particeps ... ... 86 
partum... 59, 118, 204 
PASCO ... ane 116 
pated... as. 98, 98 
pater 51, 60, 77, 121, 

201, O11 
patrius... 89, 151 
patrus (gen.) . 204 
paucer we eee 127 
Panu 62, 93, 108 
pecten ... 118, 201, 210 
pecto we eee 118 
pecu ον 208 
pecus 127, 200 
peda ὦ. 110 
pedetentim ... ... 204 
pejor wee eee 126 
pello . ar 52, 92 
pendo ... ...84, 41,87 
PENtUus ... 0. 187 
PCPUGE ... 62, 87, 238 
per νον {9 
perfidus vee eee 41 
pernicies .. 112 


pes 202, 204 Ff. 207, 208 
peto 60 


pretas .. 73, 164, 200 
PINGUIS... ose ee BY 
Pisets ... eee eee LID 
plaustrum 26, 121 
plebs 62, 200 
plectO ... 1. ... 92 
plenus ... 116 


plico ... ee ee 82 
plodo ... ... ... 69 
plosio ... 1. .«. 69 
PONG ... .. 
poeta ... 6. «. 89 
POMOETIUM ... 34 
pondus* 34, 41, 109, 124 
POPUNG oe cee cee DT 
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poploe ... 
populus... οὐ w. BL 


POL GO we see vee 19 
portto ... 
posco ον 
praebed... .6. o. {8 
praeceps ... ... 36 
praepes wee eee 8 
Praesens 
PV MCSES 66. one 
preetor... see eee 8D 
pradura ...  «.. Bd 
PVECOY ... ase 
prehendo ... ... 5? 
PVENSUS... wee vee 18 
PrImMuUus oe. 
PVOFUGUS ... οὕς 
prohibeo ... ... Τῷ 
PVOMO wee vee vee 1B 


pro pior . 126 
prosper... 197 
prudens — 208, 204, 206 
pudor ... 124 
puer 70, 191 
puls . 200 
pulsus ... D2, 64 


pulvis ... ... 124, 201 
QUNVIO wee eee ee ὃ 
pUpprs ... 
purpura 
Ula ... ee cee UG 
PYTANS ...« vee 20 


Qua 


QUAETO 16. eee vee 69. 
QUHESO ... see wee 69 
quaestor ... «.. 69 


quaestura . 121 
qualis ... . 116 
quan .. 221 
QUuaSSUS... 64, 117 
GuatO ... wee ee 64 
quattuor 40, 82 
quatuor... 40, 82 
que ves 32, 57, 82 
qua vee OF, 217, 221 
qui (adv.) wee 217 
quia. 219, 221 


quicunque ... ... 221 
quidam... 
Quies ss. eee vee 12 
quilibet... 
quinctus ... ... DBT 
quinque 32, 45, 57, 60 


quis 28, 57, 82,217, 221 | 


INDEX OF LATIN WORDS. 


quom 34, 221 
quotiens 47, 206 
quoties .. 47, 206 
Radicitus . 204 
radix ... . 40 
PUPAL ... . 127 
raps ... . 9 
reapse .. .. 221 
reccidt ... . 29 
redinunt . 93 
refacere . 82 
Tego . ol 
repeto ... .. 32 
repperr... 79, 242 
reppuli... . 82 
TES... 197 
vettuld ... “79, 87, 242 
POX 62, 108, 202 
pobur ... 124, 208 
yuber 41, 51, 59, 116 
rufus 41 59, 109 
rure 28, 204. 
sacer ... 116 
saeclum... ὅ1, 122 
saeculume 1, 122 
Saeturnos ... ... 122 
sal... . 157, 200 
sala . 127 
salio 91, 141 
salus . 174 
salvos 40, 112 
Samnium ... 683 
sanguen ον 200 
sanguis... ... 200 
satelles ... ... 120 
satullus... ... LOD 
Saturnalia ...  ... 157 
Saturnus we 122 
satus ων Al 
scabellum .. 63 
scabo w. 890 
scala we 47 
scamnunr ἐν 63 
scando ... .. 68 
scibilis ... ... 188 
scindo ... 58, 89, 91 
scribo ... ... 62 
scrips? ... ... 62,96 
scriptus 62, 64, 117 
86... +1» 68, 224, 225 


se (adv.) 
SECIUS ... see eve 89 
secludo ... 
seco vee eee eee =82 
secundus .. 171 
secutus ... 57, 279, 299 
8661... cee nee 65, 225 


sedeo 59, 68, 90 
sedes 59, 124, 212 
sedi... . 238, 241 
sedulo ... ... 59 
Segmentum ... ... 62 
sella 59, 116 
senel 48, 49 
semen 41,115 


sent- ove ooo ese 33 


Senex » 215 
SENSU ... wee 204 
septem ... 60, 68 
sequor ... 34, 57, 267 
sermo . 115, 201, 207 
8670 ... 28 
serpo "60, 68, 233 


Servius... ... ... 151 
567} 05 ... , 
Sb... cee vee eee 09 
SCLiee see eae nee 68 
Siccus ce νῶν 
sido . 90 
stem 88, 73, 95, 245 276 
silva... 26 
03, 95, 245, 276 


sum 

suemplex 49, 68, 179 
simul... we 490 
sinus 29, 95, 276 
sincerus w. 179 


singult ... τος we 49 
sinister .. 
SUNO eave wee 985 
SUSTO ... cee cee 87 
sites . 
SOCIUS «Ὁ see ee BA 
0) rn A 
soleo 267 


sollus 40, 51, 112, 217 
solum . 99 
solus 40 
SOMNUS ... “40, 63, 116 
807,8 .. 123, 279 
sonticus... ... 123, 162 
soror 40, 69, 201 
SOvos »» 32, 229 


SPATGO ... see ase 64 
SPATSt ws see eve 64 


SPATSUS... .. we. 64 


species ... 112, 197 
spero 68, 197 
spes . 197 
Spica, spicum 179 


splendeo ... ... 64 


sponded... ... 87 
stabilts ... 41, 188 
stabulum ol, 59, 122 
stamen . 41 
stare 87, 41, 125, 278 


statim ... ... «.. 204 
status (state) ... 41 


status fixed) 41,117 
stella ow. 51 
stete 238 


stipendium ... ... 79 
stlis 4. ee nee 64 
stlocus ... 
StO... «οὐ. 68, 87, 279 
strictus ... 
stringo ... vee nee 9S 


structus.. 26, 117 
SUASOT ... 64 
suavis 380, 59, 152, 200 
sub.. 80, 62, 79 


subtemen sees 64 
sublter ... cue nes ᾿ 191] 
sudO sue see wee 89 


swin 249, 272 
summnroveo ww. 6 
summus 68, 189 
SUMPS? ... 4 


suniptus wee ase 48 
sup wee eee eee 62 


super 30, 60 
superstes .. 120 
SUT GO as. {9 
sus 31, 68, 200, 204, 206 
SUUS bee 32, 229 
Tabes 197 


tagit  ... wee eee 90 
talis 


tam wee eee BAL 
tango ... 90, 93, 94 
tegmen .. 115 
tegO ... , 82, 84, 41. 68 
tegula ... . 68 
tela ᾿ 116 
telume 116 
CEMO ... nee 47, 115 
tempus 34, 124, 208, 212 
tendo teste 59, 92 
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tentus 
tenuis, tenvis ... 26 


terebra ... 129 
teres 127 
terminus 115 
lermo ... - 115 
terra 69, 73, 198 £F. 
thesaurizo ... . 141 


tignum... ... .. 82 
toga 34, 41, 68, 110 
tollo ... ... 52,92 
tondeo ... ... ... 87 


tovos 32, 40, 229 
tremontt 34, 251 
tres 39, 59 


trifolium ... ... 26 
triumvir . 
ἔμ ... ane 298, 225 
tuli 52, 87, OA, 258, 292 


Tullius, Tullus . 151 
tun, tune . 221 
turris cae 204 
tuws 32, 40, 229 


Uber (subst.) ... 50 
uber (ad). ) . 107 


ubi., . 121, 204, 217 
ullus ... vee eee 2L7 
Ulysses... 59, 218 
UmerUus.. 47,78 
UNCUS 66. wee vee 46 
unda (8, 215 
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unde ον 217 
UNGUIS ... τος. BA, 57 
UNUS 34, 112, O17 
wpe ves eee nee 109 
Ursus .. δὼ 
uter . 121, 204, 217 
Vacuos ... . 112 
valde ... . 9 
Valeri ... 73, 191 
validus... . 9 
Vas we 69 
vectus 26, 117 


veho 58, 124, 195, 267, 
269 


velim ον 95, 245 
velle 34, 69, 125 
Venafrom ... 59 
venio 39, 49, 57, 91, On 
VENUM ... 179, ἘΞ 
Venus ... 124, 212 
vertex ... .. 34 
verto . 234 
Vertumnus ... ... 156 
vesper ... 40, 78 
Vesta ... ... 40 
vester ... 34, 229 
vestis 40, 78, 118 
vetus .. ὃ9 
via 58 
victor ; 151, 201 


victrix ... 151, 170, 206 
victus ... .. 00. 119 


VICUS .. 84,40 
widen ... «ee νὸν 69 
video... 41 
vidi Al, 59, 87, 241, 253, 

299 
voinclum . 122 
vinculum 122 


VINUMN ... see vee BA 
vortus vee 
vis (force) ... ... 29 
vis (thou wishest) 249 
VIVO 96 


UtXELO ... 98 
UI 96, 241, 253 
VvOCO 34. 
volnus ... .. ᾿ 194 
volo 34, 57, 77, 249 
volt . 87, 249 
VOMO ...« see vee 84 
VOragO ... 62, 154 
VOTax ... 62, 127 


VOTO se vee cae DE 
vortex ... ss. ae. BA 


VOrtO Ὁ see vee 84 
COS... 223, 227 
voster ee 


VON 


40, 90, 108, 202 
NYStUM... see eee 26 


INDEX OF TERMINATIONS. 


The nominal terminations are given under the form of the 
nominative singular (the termination of the genitive being added 
in brackets, if necessary); the verbal terminations, under the 
form of the first person singular active. 


The references are to the sections (I-300). 


“ἃ (-as) 87,110,192 | 


-a (-ys)... 387,112, 197 
-α (2nd perf.) 87, 252, 
292 
-άδης ... 168 
-άδιον .. 161 (8) 
-άξζω 85, 141 (6) 
-αἰὰ 39, 151 (1) 
-αιμι ον, 249 (1) 
-αινα 49, 151 (5) 
-αίνω 49, 141 (8) 
- (Lov .. 151 (1) 
-avos ... 389, 151 (1) 
-αίρω 52, 91, 141 Ν᾿ 
καίτατος 
-αίτερος... . * 150 
-ἄλιμος ... . 155 
-ανή . 110 
~avov . 116 
-avos . 116 
-ανός . 158 
-άνω . 98 
-αἕξ 62, 127 
-ap (-apos) ... 127 
ταρ (-ατος) 52, 127, 215 
-as (-ados) . . 186, 170 
ας (- avs) « . 128, 291 
-ας (- ares) - ον 129 
-ας (-ov) «ον 196 
-ασα 151 (7) 


I.—GREEK. 
-ασμα .... 141 (6) 
-ασμός «4. ... 14] (0) 
-αστής ... 85,141 (6) 
-αστικός 85, 141 (6) 
-ατος ὦν 164}. 
-ἄω 99, 141 Ν᾿ 
-δα 
-δὲ 187 ih) Ν 
-δὴν wee eee 168 
-dns 168 
-διον vse ave 181 (8) 
-δν ae eee eee 168 
-δών sae vue vee 168 
-εα (plup.) 101, 146, 298 
-εἰὰ 9, 151 (ὃ, 4) 
-εἰμι ον 249 (1) 
-ew (inf.) ... 180, 167 
-ev (plup.) 101, 146, 

298 

-εινα 151 ( 
ei vw) 

~€LOV . 89, 151 3) 
-εἰος . 39, 151 ἔν 4) 
-εἰρα 51 (6) 
-εἰρω “39, 91, iat ” 
-εἰς (-€vTOS) .. 

-εἰς (fem, “εσσα) ... "165 
-εἶσα Ut (7) 
-εἰτης wee eee 169 
-έναι vee soe 167 
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-€0S 


39, 151 (1), 191 
vee vee 157 


-ερύς . 

-έσκω 72, 142 
-ἐστατος . 169 
-ἐστερος wee 159 
-εὖς 76, 181, 168 
-εύω 141 (2) 
-ἔω 39, 141 (1) 
-€w (fut.) 97, 145 
“(Esse 195 (2) 
-ζω 39, 91 
- Cw ΝΣ ... 126 
τῇ οος "87, 110, 198 ff. 


-n (adv.) 187 (7), 2049) 
-ηδόν 


-ἥεις 16 
-ηλή .. 157 
-ηλός ... 157 
“fle ane ave 249 (1) 
-nv (subst.) ... 118, 210 
-ἣν (aor.pass.) ... 98 
-ηνός ... 108 
-ἥρ 186, 211 
-ηρός .. 157 
-ἧς (-cos) 124, 161, 181 
-ys (-nTOs) . 120, 127 
-18 (ou) ... 196 
-ἥσομαι.. ὦ. 108 
-ἡτης ... ον 169 
«θα (ady. ) 187 (6) 
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-θεν (adv.) ... 187 (6) 
-θὴν . 102, 146 
-θήσομαι . 108, 146 
-θι (adv.) 187 (11) ἢ. 
-OAn .. . 122 
-θλον 51 (1 6) ), 89 (4), 122 
-θρα ἊΝ 159 
-θρον 59 (4), 122 
-θω νον 92 142 
τὶ (-€0S, -tos)... 111, 214 
-t (-tTos) . 186 
-αὰ . .. 151 
-ιάδης ... 168 
-ιακός .. 162 
-ἰδης ον 168 
-ἔδιον 151 (8) | 
-ἰδιος 151. (8) 
-ἰζω 141 (6) 
-ἰην 95, 144 
-ἰκός . 102 
-ἰλον . 157 
“μος .. L155 
-ἰνέος . 108 
πινος . 158 
-ἶνος ον 158 
-LOS 39, 112, 151 
-ἰς (-€0s, -Los) 111, 214 
-ἰς (-udos) . 127, 170 
-ἰς (-tT0S) ... 186 
-igkn .. LTO 
-ίσκιον ... ον 100 
-ἰσκος ιν 110 
-ἰσκω 92, 142 
-ἰσμα 141 (6) 
-ἰισμός .. 141 (6) 
εἰσσα ων 110 
-LOTATOS . 169 
-ἰστερος ... 169 
-ἰστής sae 141 (6) 
~LOTLKOS «0. 141 (6) 
-LOTOS . 126, 185 
~-ITNS .... 169 
-ἰω 80, 91, 141 (2) 
-ἰων 80, 126, 161, 212 
-ἰων (patron.) 154 ἢ. 
“LST NS vee ἐν 109 
-ιωτικός . 169 
-κα (aor.) ... ... 99 
-xa (perf.) 99, 146, 292 
-xea (plup.).. 146, 298 
-κειν (plup.).. 146, 298 
-KN . 127, 162 
-κός ον . 162 
-KW 108 Ὡς 298 
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-λη wee 116, 157 


-λλω 52, 91, 141 (4) 
-λὸον νον 116, 157 
-λὸος ον 116, 157 


“fas : 115, 156 


- [LEV ... 115, 156 
-μεναι ... ... 115, 156 
- μενος .. . 115, 156 


-μὴ vee eas . 114 
-UAV ane nee eee 115 
-UVT cae ee eee 115 
~UVOV «Ὁ ave eee 118 
-μον uae eee vee 114 
-μονή sae vee eee LLD 
“LOS nue ne 
-μων ae ane 47,115 
-ν (ephelk.) ... we 9 
-vac (inf.) ... 
“VW see nee eee ὃ 
-γῇ wes eee eee 116 
TVNUL see eee eee 88 
-γις ἐν eee eee 116 
-ννυμε see vee ove 140 
-VOV ane ee eee 110 
-VOS uae vee eee 116 
-VULL vee tee eee 8 
-VUS see ee eee 116 
-DUO nse ee 88, 274 
-VW vee ete tee 998 
-fa (aor.): ... ... 145 
-fw (fut.) ... ... 145 


πόεις sae eee vee 165 
-OLML ... 144 
-OLOS _ 89, 451 (1, 4) 


-ον _ 109, 187 ff. 
~op vee nee eee 186 


-os (-eos) 84, 124, 212 
-os (-ov) 84, 109, 181, 
187 ft. 


-οσύνη see vee vee LTO 
-OTNS sae ee vee 164 
-ous (-ovros)... ... 128 
-ovga ... «. Ld (7) 
-ὅω wee eee 141] (1) 
“POs. cee vee vee 1106 
- pts vee eee eee 110 
-ρν sae ave eee 116 
-pds we eee 116, 157 
-ca (aor.) 69, 96, 145, 

245 (1), 247 (8 A) 


-σαιμι ... 288 
-σε (aclv.) 187 7 (11) n 

-σεια (opt.) . 288 
-σείω 111 (2) 


-σέω (fut.) ... 97,145 
-σθαι ... 180, 167 
-σθην 102 n., 146 


-σθήσομαι ... ... 146 
-σία ... ..«. 161 (2) 


-“σιμος eee een aan 155 


-σιος 151 (2), 182 
-σις 59, 118, 158 
-σίω (fut.) 97, 145 
-σκω 92, 14% 
-σμα 155 Te 
-σμός .. Ldd5n. 
-σσω 91, 141 (5) 
-σσων vee 39, 126 
-στήῆής 192, 169 
-OTOS .. 158 
-σύνη 170, 174 
-συνος ... 170 n. 
-ow (fut.) 97, 100, 145, 

146 
-o@ (fut.) 97, 145 
-τᾶτος vee 184, 169 
-τέος ... 188, 169 
-TEPOS 121, 159, 229 
-TN _ 117 
-τήρ 121, 159, 211 
-τήριον .. wee 151 (6) 


-rns (-rnTos)... 87, 164 
-rns (-rov) ... 182, 169 
-τικός see eee eee 162 
-τιον 151 (8) 


πον ὅ9, 118 


-τλη . 122, 159 
-Thov ww. 64,122 
~TNOS ... ee 122 
-T 0S 83 117, 158 


-TOS sae cee vee ALT 
-τός (adv.) vee 
~TPd ... eee eee ΤΩ] 
-T pov 
~TPOS ee vee eee 12] 
-TTW ... 91,141 (5) 


-TT OD 39, 126 
-TU see vee eee 119 
-TUS 119, 158 


-Tw 99, 91, 92, 141 (9) 
-τωρ 80, 191, 159, 181, 


211 
-v(-aros) ... ... 215 
εν (-€0s) . 111, 214 
vl 128, 151 (4) 
-ὕνω .. 141 (8) 
-ὕρω ws 14] (4) 
-ὖς (-€0s) . 111, 214 


ene 
td ae arg σ΄ 


INDEX 
_-us (-vO0s) ... ...ὄ 127 
-us (-vos) . 111, 214 
-ὕω 141 (2) 
-χω ΝΣ 108 n. 
-w (vb.)... 89, 90, 249 
-w (subj.) 99, 148, 274 
-ὦ (fut.) .... 97, 145 
-« (-00s) . 131, 213 
-w(adv.) Οὔ, 187 (4) 
-ολή see cee vee LOM 
-a (-ae)... 110,192 ff 
-aeus 151 (1) 
-ago 62, 154 
«αἱ... we 00, 157 
-alis 51 (2), 157 
-QUGUND ... ... 157 
-am (subj.) .- , 104, 147 
-am (fut.) . 148 
~QNEUS ... 158 n. 
-αηϑ. ες 100. 
-antia ... 151 (7) 
-antius... 151 (7) 
-ANUS .. 158 


-ar - ΜΝ . 157 


-aris 51 1 (2), 157 
-αγήμηι... .. . 157 
-arwus . ες 157 
-αϑ... .. 186 
-aster ... 174 
-atus ... 158 
-οὧα 62, 127 
-bam 104, 147 
-δὲ 217 (6 
-bilis 188, 172 
-bo wee vee 104, 147 
-bris 69 (4 


-brum4l 59(4), 122, 9 
-bulum 51, 59, 122) 159 
-bundus wee 171 
-clum (5) (1), “64 B, 


-culum 122, 159 
-culus (dim.) ... 157 
-cundus . 111 


-cus ... μιν 127, 162 
-de(ady.) 187 (6), 217 
4 


-do(vb.) .... .... 92 


-do (subst.)... ... 163 
-AUS su vee ee 168 
-ὁ (-28) ... 28, 111 


OF LATIN TERMINATIONS. 


-WAOV see sae vee LOZ 
-wye (subj.) ... 249 (1) 
-ων (-ovos) 113, 181, 210 
-wy (- -orres} 128 160, 209 


-wy (-wros) . . 154, 210 
-wp (-ατος) ... 127, 215 
-wp (-wpos) . 186 
-ws (-dos) ... ... 124 
-ws (-dros) ... 128, 166 
-ws (-w)... ... 181, 191 
JT.— LatTIN. 

- (adv.) 187 (4) 
ee aa 151. (4) 
~ejus 

-ela, wee 157 
-ella 51 (3), 157 


-ellus 51 (8), 79 (2), 157 


-em (subj. )s . 148, 144 
-en eee . 118, 210 
-endus ... . 171 
-ens 123, 160, 209 
“CENSUS see aac 174 
~ENntG ... 151 (7) 
-entius ... 151 (7) 
~entus ... ... 165 
-Enus 158 


-eo (2nd conj.) 89, 73 
(1, 2), 98, 141 ἃ), 
142, 287 in fine. 


-er (- eris) οὐ. 124, 212 
-er (-72) 70, 116, 191 
-er (-γ]8) 70, 116 
~es (-e2) ον 197 
-es (-eris) 124, 212 
-es (-etvs) 1 

-és (- 18) 124, 212 
-es (-2t2s) .. 120 
~€SCO 142 
-68580 145 
~-estis, -estris 174 
-estus 158, 208 
~€Us 39, 151 (1) 
-gnus νον 1724 
-2 (perf.) 87, 253 
-2 (inf.) ... 125 
-4a 112, 151 
-1acus ... 162 
~2aNUS .. 158 
~2CO 150 n. 
-icus . 162 
-ido 163 
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-ws (-wos) . 181, 218 
-ws (-wros) 120, 186, 174 
-ws (adyv.) 65, 187 (4), 


204 (7) 
-OTTW sae 141 (5) 
-WTATOS... .». 169 
-ὦτερος ... .. 152 
-WTNS .. 169 
~WTLKOS «. ... 169 
-WTTW . 141 (5) 
-idus . 163 
-ier (inf.) .... 125 
~ies... 112, 151 (8), 197 
-igo (vb. ). 150 ἢ. 
-igo (subst. ) ες 154 
~Uts ase ες ΤΟΥ 
-ἐἰο wee 150 n. 
-im (sub). ) + ww. 95 
-1NG .. . s 158 
~INeus ... εὐ. 158 
-INQUOS ... 162 n. 
~inUus wee eee 158 
-io (8rd conj.) 89, 91 


-to (4th conj.) 73 (8) 94, 
141 (2, 4,5) 
-t0 (-tonis) ... 
-tor 39, 69 4) 126, i 
“1QUOS 16. 0 162 
-is (-erts) . 124, 219 
-is (-idis) ... ... 127 
-is (-s) 28, 111, 152, 
181, 214 


~USCO «Ὁ vee eve 92 
-issimus 

“issumus ἢ 126, 189, 173 
“UMS ... wee 
-iter (adv.) ... 
-ito . 
~UtUS ... wee 
-ttus (adv.)... 204 (7 
-ius 39, 112, 151, 191 
-ivos -ivus .. 


we 158 
.151 (6 ), 170 n. 
.. 126 


-7X 

-70} 

«ἰα... 116, 157 
-limus ... ες L173 
-lis we eee eee 116 
lO... cee eee ee 92 
-lum . .. 116 
-luUmius ... . 173 
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-lus 

«γα 
-men 
-~mentunr 


“Mind ... 
-M~NUS ... 
-™MNUS ... 


-mo 


-MOnia... 


-“MUs 
“NGA 


-ndus ... 


-nis 
-nO 
-nU 
-num 
-NuUo 


~nus (-nt) 
-nus ( -nUus) «. 
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. 157 
. 114 


ἐν 115, 156 
115, 156 


88 
- 116, 158 
116 


-o(vb.) 77, 87, 89, 90, 


249, 269 


-o (1st conj.) 29, τὸ Arr 


-o (-inis) 47, 113, So 


-Ο (-onis ) 


-o (adv.) 


-olentus... 


-olus 
-On 


-ons (-ontis)... 


. 118, 210 
65, 187 (4) 
ve vee 165 


. 128 


-or (-oris neut. )... 124 
-or (-orts masc.) 69 (1), 


-os (-eris) 
~0s (-o7ris) 


-OSUS 
“TAM 


-re ( inf.) 


-rem 
-r¢ (inf.) 


-reer (inf.) ., 


-rem 


-Timus ene 


-718 
-7O 


“TUMUS ... 


“TUS 
-SCO 


~se (inf. ) 


(7, 124, 212 


84) 124 


ve 124, 212 


».. 165 
. 149 


ἐν 125, 161 
τς 106, 150 
> 125, 161 


.. 161 
. 144 
. 173 
116 


“ws 144 


173 
. 116 
92 


. ws 161 


-sem . 106, 150 
-st (perf. ). 96, 258 
“SUM ane nee 144 
~stm (adv). 204 (4) 
-SUMUS ... 139, 173 


οἷο τ. 69 (6), 154 
-so (fut.) .... 97 
-so (Ist con). ) 141 (1) 
“SOr ane wee 64,19 


-886 (inf.) ... ... 161 


“SSENV ca. ce . 150 
-Su ἢ > 

-sut § (sup.)... 64, 119 
-sum (sup). 64, 119 
-SUMUS « _ 189, 173 
-SUTa . 64, 121 
-SUTUO ... 141 (4) 
-ϑ 108. ... 64, 121 
~SUS (-s2) 64, 117 


-SUS (-SUS) ... σέ 119 
-ία... «οὐ cee vee 182 
EGS sae nee 164 
-ter (-ter?) 79 (2), 121 
-ter (-tertus) 121, 217 
-ter (-trz) 79 (2), "121, 
159, 229 
-ter (-tris) .. 121, 211 
-ter (-trius)... 121, 217 
-ter (adv.) ... 121, 159 
tia ... «LD (ὦ, 7) 
-tictus .. οὐ νὸς 162 
-ticuUS ...Ὁ Ὁ... ως 162 
-ties ... ... 161 (2) 
tilts .. a 160 
-ν ὅθ9, 118, 204 (4) 
-LUMUS ... 139, 173 
-tio ὅ9, 118, 154, 158 
tis ς.. 59, 118 
-titius ... ... ... 162 
-tito ... ... 141 (1) 
-tium . 
“LUUS — ceo 
-tivos -tivus... ... 153 
-to (1st con). ᾿ 141 Co 
-to (8rd conj.) .. 
-tor 77, 121, 159, 11 


-torta ... 151 (6) 
-torvum 151 (6) 
-torius .. 151 (6) 


-tra 121 
-t7 ind ... 158 
-trix 151 (6) 
-trum ... 121, 159 
-tu (sup.) 119, 158 
-tudo ... ... ... 154 
tui (sup.) ... 119, 158 
-tulo ... .. 150 ἢ 
-tum (sup.)... 119, 158 
-tUMUS ... 139, 173 
-tura 121, 159 
-turio ... 141 (4) 
-LUTNUS... .. 158 
-turus . 121, 159 
-tus (-tt) 117, 158 
-tus (-tus) ... 119, 158 
-tus (-tutis)... ... 174 
~tus (adv.) ... 187 (5) 
-udo .. 168 
Ugo. wee . 154 
-ὐὐ (perf.) ... 103, 148 
-ulentus . 165 
~ullus ... 157 
“ulus... 157 
-um 84, ‘109, 187 ff, 
-UMNUS. . . 156 
-unculus wes eee 157 
-undo (subst.) ... 163 
-undus... ... 168, 171 
-u0 141 (2) 
-UOS .. . . 112 
-ur 52, 124, ΣΤ, “212, 

O15 
-UTNUS «ος 158 


-us (-eris) 34, 124, 212 
-us ζ-) 84, 102, 187 ff. 


-us (-oris) . 
-us (-udis) . 
-us (-us) 
-us (-utis) 
-UStUS... 
-utio 

-utus 
-uus. 
-οὐ (perf. _ 


-vom 


«Ὁ Ὧν 


᾿ς 105, 148 
84. 


. 208, 212 
127 


᾿ 111, 214 


. 174 


τς 158, 208 


141 (5 
ον 15 
112 


112 


-vos, 84, ‘6 112, 153 
84. 112 


-VUs 84, 40, 112, 153 


